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۱ 
۱ Page 1, line 4, for five plates read six plates | اہ‎ 
Ec " 7, L 3 from below, for attempt read attempt to bxc 
| 4,  69,1. 11, afd p. 90, 1. 6, for Hojr read Hajar , 
| MN TT 73, 1. 22, for er-Rasis read or-Resis ۱ 3 E. ۱ 
» 83, note **, lino 1, for ‘Abd-esh-Sha‘bi rød ‘Abd esh-Sha*bi Ty wr 
» 90, in note to vv. 4 and 5, for mardbin-n-nnjim rend marábi*u-n-nujóm: 
` p  93,in note to v. 48, last line but one, for imimuihd read amámuhá Ha. E j 
` p 94, in note to vv. 60, 61, second paragraph, line 4, for rajez read rejez £2» 
^» _ 95, in note to v. 71, for el-Dediiy (twice) read elsBedly UMP 
1 و‎ 130,1. 8 from below, for Fwrixós read وا‎ A r H 


E 163, 1, 13 from below, for precipua read preecipuo ۱ * 
244, 1, 22, for p. 262 read pp. 266, 267 : ) 
252, 1. 7 from below, for (side) read (face) nen 
. 255, 1: 10 from below, for sakla- read sa4la- 
jy 290, 1. 6, after post-positions add and takes possessive affixes 

» 291,1. 8, after (e) insert: The Future Participle itself is often used as a noun of 

the agent; e. g. bil-gu ‘that which makes known, ‘a sign’; deA-qu ‘an 

„~ opener,’ ‘a key 

.» 293,1 11, Add :—Of the two forms ending in ku and ۰۲ ۳ (whether 
xh substantively or adjectively) the former generally conveys an active 
meaning, and the latter a passive; e. 9. bil-gu “that which makes Known : 
bil-ik ‘that which is known,’ ‘knowledge deh-gu ‘an opener’, ‘a key’, 
u co mar opened’, ‘open (adj.) 
Also add after note * :—E. g. sdo’g (adj.) ‘cold’, sda q-lug ‘coldness’ ; 
। from tho verb sdo-mag * to be cold.’ ud 
[o f 1, 10 from below, after nari insert—or ? dri | 
و‎ 307, last lino, after “then,” insert—àri “moreover, again 
— ४1, 8; after ۲ singly," tnsert—“ cach” 

` 835, 1, 3, for his hundred desires read tho face of desire 

„ 333, L 22, for go forth read go up into the minaret 
» 340, L 3, Add :— Ha caused the Qoràn to bo read through, and bestowed the 

^. merits of this on the souls of the martyrs. 


TS 1. 9, for defeated read conquered 4 — 
„. 342, L 13, for the skirt of his robe read his stirrup 
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Rough Notes on some Ancient Sculpturings on rocks in Kamdon, similar to 
those found on monoliths and rocks in Europe—By H. RIVETT- 
CARNAC, C. S 
(With five plates.) 

At the meeting of the Society held in Caleutta in February, 1870, the 
existence on the tumuli of Central India of “ cup marks" similar to those 
found on the Stone Circles and Monoliths of Northern Europe was briefly 
noticed by me (see Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for February, 1870 
p.57). It may interest the Society to learn that, during an autumn holiday 
in the Kamáon hills, I have come across many other markings on stones 
and rocks closely resembling those described by the late Sir James Simp- 
son in his ‘Archaic Sculpturings'*, the work noticed at the meeting of 
the Society above referred to,—and that, on this occasion, the markings 
found have not been confined to cups and circles, but include rough sculp- 


 turings of a somewhat more defined type than those previously noticed. 


2. Ata point about 2} miles south of Dwárá-Háth, and 12 miles - 


-north of the Military Station of Rinfkhet in Kamáop, the bridle road 


leading from the plains through Naini Tál and Ránikhet to Baijnáth, and 
thence on to the celebrated shrine at Bidranáth, is carried through a nar- 


` row gorge, at the mouth of which is a temple sacred to Mabhádeo, where 
‘the pilgrims who follow this route generally halt for a short time, and 


where from the position of the temple in the defile, the priest in charge 


` ® Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, &g,, on stones and rocks in Scotland, Eng- 


OCC and other Countries. By Sir J. Simpson, Bart, D.C,L, Edinburgh, Edmonton 


T" T^ 
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. ean conveniently levy contributions on all passers-by. The temple will 
not be found marked on the one-inch-to-the-mile map of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, but it is locally known by the name of Chandesh war, 
and the above deseription will perhaps be sufficient to enable any who care 
to visit the spot to find its position without difficulty 
— 8. About two hundred yards south of the temple, towards the middle 
_ of the defile, and to the right hand of the traveller from Ráníkhet to Dwárá- 
Háth, a rock partly covered with low brushwood rises at an angle of 45° to 
the height of some seventy feet above the stream. The rock has been much 
worn by the action of heat and damp, and to a passer-by would not at first 
sight appear to poggess any interest, but when carefully examined in a 
good light, it will be found to be covered with “cup marks” and sculptur- 
ings, the principal forms of which have been figured in the accompanying 
rough sketches. 
vw 4. A reference to Sketches I to V in the accompanying plates will 
shew that in Europe, the * cup marks" or holes scooped out on the 
face of the rock, and noti¢ed by me at the meeting of the Society 
— above referred to, predominate. On the Chandeshwar Rock in a space 
— measuring 14 feet in height by 12 in breadth, upwards of 200 such marks 
A may be counted. They are of different sizes, varying from six inches 
—. toan inch and a half in diameter, and in depth from one inch to half 
an inch, and are generally arranged in perpendicular lines presenting many 
permutations in the number and size and arrangement of the cups 
` These exactly correspond with the “ First Type" of the marks found 
—* ` in Europe described at page 2 of Sir J. Simpson's work above referred to, 
and figured in many of the plates with which his book is illustrated 
5. In the portion of the rock shewn in Plate II, commencing from 
left to right and taking the upper ledge, first comes a row of four small 
cups, then three rows of cups each 81 inches in diameter, the first line 
ntaining nine, the second seven, and the third seven eups. "Then follows 
row of 15 cups somewhat smaller in diameter, the 11th and 15th (the 
1 " last) of which are distinguished by an incised ring surrounding each cup, 
corresponding exactly with the “Second Type" figured at Plate r, and 
— described in page 4, of Sir J. Simpson's work 
۶ . 6. Then follow three lines containing respectively 17, 14, and 15 
— small “cups”. The 13th and 17th (the last) cups of the first row are 
|J “ringed” and belong to the “second type”. The last cups of the second 
third line are distinguished by what Sir J. Simpson describes (page 5) 
s a “groove or gutter", leading from the cups downwards, and of which 
WA ka s wil be fo d, figured in his work. The next group of 
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of B, 7, and cups respectively, surrounded by 
shape of a fork. Then follow 11 lines, first two lines 
* 
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containing respeetively 6 and 5, then three lines of 6, 6, and 7, then another 
arrangement of three lines with 8, 10, and 11, and lastly yet another arrange- 
mént of three lines each of 8 cups. All these cups are small and similar 
in type to those already. noticed. 

7. “On the lower ledge beneath the first arrangement of three lines of 
large eups, a further combination of three is noticed, a large cup, then a line 
of four, then three. These are weather-worn and somewhat indistinet, and | 
may perhaps have been continuations of the upper line. To the left is yet 
another combination of three, two large cups, the upper one of the first line 
with a groove, the two next both grooved, and the lower groove joining the 
two cups, the third also grooved. Then follow two lines containing the one 
six, the other seven large cups 

8. Sketch III, on plates III and BV, shews cup marks on three separate 
portions of the rock, the first (A) to the left containing eight cups, one of 
which is grooved, the second (1) a straight row of sixteen cups, with a row 
of four running off at right angles in the centre. The last (C) is a curious 
arrangement of thirteen cups all with grooves or gutters, similar to those 
figured in Plates rx—xrv and xx of Sir J. Simpson's work. 

9. The séulpturings shewn in Sketch IV of pl. III are of a somewhat 
more elaborate type. The first (A) has perhaps been intended for a cobra, 
or a leaf, The second (B) is curious from the combination of lines and large 
cup-marks, some of which are six inches in diameter, and in shape is not unlike 
the “Swastika”. The third (C) is of a somewhat similar type, and may 
be allowed to claim relationship to Fig. 15, Plate rr, of Sir J. Simpson's 
work. The sizes of the markings are roughly noted on the sketches. I 
have neither the time nor the appliances at present to draw them to scale. 

» 10. From the villagers, and from the old priest at the temple hard 
by, no information was to be obtained of the origin of these markings, 
beyond that “ they were so old that the oldest man in the village had no 
" knowledge of who had made them, nor had they been made in the time 
ae of their father's father, but they were most probably the work of the 
“giants or the goálás (herdsmen) in days gone by." Much information 
was perhaps hardly to be expected from the class of persons questioned, but 
the subject of their possible origin will be noticed more in detail in later 
paras. of these notes. 

11, On visiting the temple sacred to Mahádeo at the entrance to the 
gorge, I could not help being struek by the peculiar construction of many of 
its shrines as bearing a marked resemblance to these rock markings. In 
addition to the principal shrine, placed within the temple itself, a massiv 
little structure, built up of large stones, many of which would appear to 
have been taken from Buddhist ruins so plentiful in the neighbourhood of 
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- which the temple is surrounded. These consist mostly of a rough pedestal 
= formed of loose stones surmounted by a Mahddeo and yoni. The yoni in the 
largest of these shrines was a solid block of stone, eut to the well-known 

jew's-harp" shape, the upright Mahddeo being slightly carved at the 
summit and base. Some half a dozen others were more or less solid and 
well made according to the conventional construction of these symbols. In 
-  . eme case the stone W ich did service for the yoni, was the cushion-shaped 
` . finial of some Buddhist temple, the Mahádeo being represented by a carved 
gu head With high raised cap broken off from some neighbouring ruin. ۵ 
* fragment had been inserted cap downwards in the square hole by which the 
$ cushion had been fixed on to the top of the original structure.. 
12. The remaining shrines were of a much poorer type. But this 
last class was to me much the most ipteresting, as suggesting a possible con- 
nection between the rock markings and /ingam worship. Rough sketches 
‘of these types will be found in plate ITI, which accompanies this paper. The 
position and arrangement of these symbols and the veneration paid to 
3 them, some having been quite recently deeked with small offerings of 
وه‎ flowers, left no doubt that they equally with the larger and more solid 
shrines represented the Mahddeo and yoni. But whereas in the first noticed 
and better class, as will best be explained by the section E in plate 111, the 
— Mahddeo is represented by an upright stone, this other and poorer type is 
without the upright, and is apparently a conventional rendering, or sketch 
of these symbols, roughly eut on the stone, the inner circle representing 
— the AMahádeo, the outer circle the yoni, the line or lines the gutter, by which 
the libations and offerings are drained off from this as well as from the 
. _ more elaborate class اه‎ ۵ 
— — —  — Of this poorer class, i. e. those without the upright, some 20 or 30 
> “may be counted in the Chandeshwar enclosure, from the well-defined inner 
and outer circles shewn in Fig. A sketch IV of pl. III, to the very poorest 
class in Figs. B and C, sketch V, which is little more than a rough eup-mark 
BR aa by a circle and “ gutter", cut on an easily worked slab, split off „ 
> from some neighbouring rock. On one such slab I found cup-marks toge- 
with the symbols, but as the cups were in all probability on the slab 
ore it was split off fromethe rock and made to do service on the top of 
shrines, no particular significance ean be claimed for this circumstance. 
facilitate reference, in case no copy of Sir J. Simpson’s work is at 
4 , the several types noticed in the Archaic sculpturings have been copied, 
accompany this paper | 
. * In the centre of the yard, isa monolith Mahddeo of 4j feet in height | 
bove the ground, shewn in pl. IV, sketch VI, fig. A. It has no markings | 
—but together with all its surroundings seems very old. The priest in 
temple held that most of the shrines were very old, and accoun- 
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ted for their large number by saying that the yard was the burial-place of men 
of great sanctity, some of whom had been brought from great distances for 
- interment there, and that Mahádeos of an elaborate or poor class, were 
placed over the tombs according to the means of the deceased's friends, I 
have at this moment no means of verifying whether any particuMr class 
of Hindus are buried in the hills, or whether my informant intended to 
convey that ashes only were deposited beneath the shrines, but on this 
point there will be no difficulty in obtaining information. 
14. A few days later I visited, in company with Mr. William Craw, 
the proprietor of the beautiful Dünaziri estate, the summit of the Panda- 
koh (Col du Géant ?) mountain, which rises toa height of nearly 8,000 
feet above the sea, to the north-east of the Dünagiri Tea Factory. Here 
we found a small open place of worship composed of two stone circles of 
the shape and dimensions shewn in pl. IV, Fig. B, sketch VI. The outer 
circle was of rough stones piled one on the other, with large stones at thé 
entrance. ‘The inner circle was partly of large stones about 3} feet measur- 
4 ing above the ground, partly of smaller ones—very large stones not being 
available on the summit. The entrance was to the south. The inner circle 
was 8 feet, the outer 16 feet in diameter. In the centre of the inner 
circle were several Mahadeos, stones split off from the neighbouring rocks and 
' roughly shaped. The shrine was open to the elements on all sides, save 
where it was partially sheltered by a wild guelder rose to the branches of 
which some rags had recently been attached as votive offerings by visitors 
to this place of pilgrimage. A small iron lamp, an old bell, and three small 
tridents, or ‘ ¢risuls’, (from the summit of the hill, by the way, a grand 
view of the three snow peaks of the Trisul mountain and of Nanda Devi 
may be obtained) completed the furniture of this rustic temple. No 
priest lives on the hill, which is too cold, jungly, and inaccessible for length- 
ened sojourn, but a fair is, 1 learn, held there in the spring, when many 
pilgrims, chiefly barren women, visit the shrine. 
15. ‘The construction of the temple, as shewn in pl. IV, sketch VI, fig 
` B., appears of some interest when considered in connection with the rock 
euttings and shrines at Chandeshwar, some 15 miles distant. Here, as the 
sketch will shew, are two circles, complete save-where the “gutter” forms 
the entrance. The Mahádeos are in the centre of the inner circle. 
16. Another circumstance perhaps deserving of notice is the position 
— — ofa monolith Mahádeo, 5} feet above the ground, situated 8 feet south- 
T west west of the shrine, a second monolith of almost the same size was 80 feet - 
` due west of the first. If I remember right, the shape of the temple is the | 
| or nearly the same, as that of Stonehenge, and Avebury, and the 
: monolith is in the same position to the Pandakoli shrine, as the 
i eel" is to Stonehenge n 
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17. Local tradition ascribes the construction of the temple to the 

Pándüs from whom the hill takes its name. In the small lake, visible 

from the summit, and about 6 miles north-west the Pándüs are supposed in 

| days gone by to have washed their garments, whilst the hill top, with its 
for the Mimálayas, broad expanse of grassy level, was the drying ground 
for the Pindi linen. Mr. Craw, who with his gun and dogs has visited 
most of these little known recesses of the Himálayas, has kindly promised 

— to keep a look out for similar remains during his sporting excursions. 


ponte 18. Subsequently, on the march between Dünagiri and Samesliwar, 
° eame across some more monoliths, on the right hand side of the road, 
Close to the Lodh ‘Tea Factory. They are apparently the remains of what 
once was a considerable structure. In shape the monoliths exactly re- 
` semble the Chandeshwar Mahádeo ¿But on the one is carved a cirele 
. intended perhaps for the moon; on the other, what looks like a sun. If I 

mistake not, there is supposed to be some connection between sun and 
3 moon worship and the worship of the Mahddeo and the yoni, the sun taking 

2 the place of the Mahddeo, the moon of the yoni , 

۹ ` 19. Some'three miles further on, on the right hand side of the road 
M _ just above a little village distinguishable by its Deodár trees, and a small 
























temple belonging to the Bidranáth Mahant, I halted for a short time to 
— . examine a mass of boulders lying round a mound, which from a distance 
| ۷ "bore some resemblance to the tumuli common in Central and Southern 
Er India. On'its summit was a shrine about two feet high of peculiar con- 
struction, consisting of a sort of box, like a Kistvaen, formed of four slabs 
> of stone imbedded in the earth, a fifth and movable slab. forming the top, 
E | er cover, Within, sheltered from the weather by these slabs, was a small 
— stone Mahádeo, or ling, daubed with red paint, and a small iron lamp 
` _ Outside the Kistvaen was a second and smaller stone ZMaAádeo, and on it 
= — apparently taking the place of the red paint, a cup mark 
20. A further examination of the site indicated the existence round 
the mound of an outer and inner circle of stones, the larger of about 30 
feet in diameter. - The mound was in the midst of irrigated, and well cared for 
rice fields, and the boulders, lying about in disorder, had apparently 
been disturbed to make way for the plough in the absence of a Kamaon 
“Sir J. Lubbock’s Act" for the preservation of ancient remains, But the . 
| shape of the mound and of the arrangement of the boulders sur- 
some of which were too heavy to be displaced, was still trace- . 
ne of the boulders, a huge mass measuring 7 feet in height by | 
“in lengt 1 by 9 feet in breadth, which could successfully defy most 
| t, had five rows of cup marks still traceable on 
iuch weather-worn could with some difficulty be made 
amile further — ‘ound cup-marks on a somewhat. 
rice — ros TEN - 
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21. The villagers’ view of the matter was, as usual, that the marks 
were those of the giants, and that the little shrine at the top of the hill 
was the burial-place of a holy man, the same as the Chandeshwar account. 
The Kistvaen was evidently modern. But this fact would not affect the 
view that the original tumulus was of old date. It may often be “noticed 
how later comers adopt the sites chosen by their predecessors for places of 
worship or sepulture. Of this Dwárá-Háth is an example, whilst perhaps 

one of the most striking instances may be seen in the Chandá District at 
Narkandá, not far from the confluence of the Waingangá and the Godá- 
vari. Here a ridge of rocks running across the stream forms. a natural 
anicut, ensuring a fine and constant reach of deep water during even the 
hottest and driest months. On the left bank of the stream are groups of 
temples of some half a dozen distingt types, from the Cyclopean class, 
massive blocks of stone without ornament, and evidently of a very early - 
date, up to the recent florid additions of the Rájás of Nágpür. Anda 
case came under my own noticé some years back, in which a fakfr was 
buried in the middle of one of the largest of the stone circles of the Higna 
group, near the city of Nigpiir, a tumulus certainly several hundreds of 
years old. The first comers chose good sites and built and buried there. 
Later on, the remains of temples or tombs suggested the eligibility of those 
sites, and the later eomers borrowed not only the idea of the position, but 
building materials also from the ruins. | 
22. Inthe above remarks I have tried to confine myself to what I 
saw and heard on the spot, and have as far as possible avoided mixing up 
therewith speculations on the origin and significance of the remains. Iam 
generally content to do this, and to leave the analysis of what I may collect 
and what may appear of interest, to those, who, from the appliances and in- 
formation at their disposal, are able to subject such enquiries to reliable 
tests, and to extract from my rough jottings any grains of the true ore 
which may be therein contained. And on the present occasion, having 
only one or two books of reference with me, (my baggage being necessarily 
restricted during a march among the Himálayas to what can be carried on 
the backs of a limited number of men) it may be especially undesirable 
~ to advance what may appear to be very crude theories regarding the signifi- 
cãnce of these markings. I am nevertheless tempted to add to my notes 
a few remarks and suggestions, more in the hope of evoking some dis- 
cussion from those who are better informed than myself, and who, with the 
library of the Asiatic Society ready at hand, can supply omissions or correct 
any misapprebensions into which I have fallen, than with any intention of | 
"appearing to attempt dogmatise on a subject on which I cannot, of 
course, claim to write with any sort of authority. 
23. In the first place I would desire to notice, with reference to the 
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markings described in paras. 3 to 10 of these notes, (for this paper has 
AT been divided into paragraphs, in order to facilitate reference to the several 

pomts mentioned) that since I had the pleasure to bring to the notice of 
|»... the Society the existence of markings on the stone circles of Central India 
| similar “to the Archaic sculpturings on similar circles in Europe, that the 
subject has been advanced a stage by the discovery, not only of the single 
type of “cup marks", but of two or three other distinct types, nearly 


> exactly resembling those treated of, and figured by, the late Sir J. Simpson 

4 in his work already alluded to. 

۲ | 24. In addition to the *cup-marks" of which so many examples are —— 
t . to be found at Chandeshwar and in the Sameshwar valley, we have now 


the second type, i. e. the cup mark enclosed in a circle—also the types 
given at Figs. 14 and 15 of Plate 17, and in other plates, of Sir J. Simp- 
= — son's work. A comparison of the accompanying sketches, which, although 
rough, are sufficiently accurate, with the plates in Sir J. Simpson’s volume, 
will, I believe, leave little doubt of an extfaordinary resemblance between 
_ the markings found on similar classes of remains in Northumberland, and 
in many parts of Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, Norway, Denmark, &e. 1 
Extracts from Sir J. Simpson's descriptions of these markings and 
tracings of some of the plates accompany this paper, in case the work 
| should not be immediately available. — - 
EL. 25. Sir J. Simpson holds that these markings in Europe are not of 
natural formation, and an examination of these series of lines and holes in 
Kamáon wil lead to the same conclusion, and leave little doubt that the 
same view holds good in India also. "The distinct rows in which the eups are 
3 arranged, the shapes other than that of “ holes" assumed, indicate design and 
that the seulpturings are artificial, not natural. Sir J. Simpson meets 
the view that those in Europe are of recent formation and have been made 
perhaps by the shepherd boys on which to play a sort of game of draughts, by 
shewing that the cup-marks are more often on the sides of boulders, or on the 
= ` face of rocks, where no such game could be played; and the same remark 
` holds good for the Central Indian and Kamion cup-marks, And, after all 
۲ even admitting that this view correctly accounts for the cup-marks, it 
1 dispose of the origin of the other rough sculpturings 
D. "x um . Moreover the people of the neighbourhood have no tradition of the 
origin of the remains or of the markings on them save that they are the work 
E the giants, or the goálás, which in their minds means the far past. No 
one there has any knowledge of the markings being of recent construction. 
97. And here attention may be called to the circumstance that the 
“such remains being the work of the “ goálás", or herdmen, is identi- 
Kamáon and in Central India, also many hundreds of miles south. 
Sentral I tradition points to the existence of a Goálá dynasty, a 
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race of nomads, "Shepherd Kings", who held the country before the 
advent of Aryan civilisation, and here among the Himilayas, the same 
idea seems to prevail, and to the same people is attributed the construction 
of similar Cyclopean works. All this wonld seem to indicate that the 
markings are not of modern origin. " 

28. Then as to the significance, if any, of these markings. First as 
to the eup-marks. They are generally arranged in rows, large and small. 
Sometimes a row is composed entirely of large and small marks. Often 
the large and small holes are found in juxta-position. The combinations 
and permutations are numerous. This would seem to suggest that the 
markings have some significance, and are not so arranged for ornament only. 
In a brief paper written for the late Earl of Mayo, shortly before his death, 
on the cup-markings found in Centra | India, and which I believe it was 
Lord Mayo's intention to communicate to the Royal Irish Academy, by 
- whieh Society the subject of cup markings on similar remains in Ireland 

had been diseussed, it was suggested by me that these markings might 
possibly represent a primitive form of writing. The Agham writing con- 
sists of combinations of long and short strokes cut on sandstone. On sand- 
stone it would be easier to cut lines with the grain, so to speak, of the 
stone. ‘To attempt to make a cup mark would be to risk splitting the 
slab. On the other hand to cut a line on hard trap would be ditficult, 
whereas to work an iron instrument round and round so as to make a 
" eup-mark'", would be comparatively easy. It was also pointed out that 
the American invention by which a record of the message sent by the 
Eleetrie Telegraph is made by the instrument itseIf, the most primitive 
style of marking, or writing on the paper was necessarily adopted. And 
the letters in the Morse Code are consequently composed of numerous 
combinations of long and short strokes. In Army signalling, which I saw 
recently carried on here from the hill tops by men of the 19th (Princess of 
Wales's Own) Regiment stationed at Ranikhet, the same simple system is 
۱ adopted to represent letters by long and short wavings of a flag. By night 

a lamp is used, long and short flashes taking the place of the long and 

short wavings of the flag. It is then perhaps not impossible that the 

many permutations of large and small cup markings may have some such 

sort of significance having been adopted as a primitive style of record 
many hundreds of years back by a people who had not advanced very far in 
civilisation. I have not had time during my récent march in Kamion to 

` collect many specimens of such permutations, and have been obliged to con- 
- — tent myself with the knowledge of the existence of such markings in many 
LS parts & of the province, leaving any further investigations for some future 
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. indeed it has any force at all. And the accompanying rough sketch VIII 
, (Pl. IV) of some of the Central Indian markings, shewing many permuta- 
tions, will assist still further to explain my views, such as they are on the 
subject 
2% Next as to the possible further significance of sofhe of the mark- 
ings. If the remarks in para. 12 ef seg. and the rough sketches annexed . 
have in any way helped to explain my views, then it will be seen that 
resemblance exists between the Chandeshwar rock and European markings, 
and the shrines in the temple at the mouth of the Chandeshwar gorge. 
That many of the shrines are of recent construction is evident. It will 
? hardly be contested that the last of types 2, 4 and 5 of Plate x, of 
| Sir J. Simpson's book, bear a striking resemblance to the Mahdédeo and yoni 
marks on the Chandeshwar shrines, "The centre mark would appear to do 
duty for the /ings, the circle for the yoni—and the “ gutter" is the depre 1 
sion to be found on most stone yonis, by means of which the votive libations 
- are drained off from the symbols. And here it may be noticed that in 
— . — Mahádeo worship, the offering of flowers, and the pouring of a libation, 
—— generally of Ganges water, over the symbols is, so far as I have seen, very f 
5 — general Those who have visited Benares will remember the little spoons 
— — resembling somewhat our Apostle's spoons, some of them beautifully chased 
— — witha figure or cobra at the upper end of the handle, used by pilgrims and 
3 ` worshippers at that city in sprinkling the holy water over the Mahádeos 
` there. In Kamion little niches are to be noticed in Mahádeo temples 
— with stone receptacles for holy water, not unlike what are seen in churches 
abroad. And the temple at Baijnáth boasts of a large, well-carved figure, 
holding a bowl, which the priest informed me held Ganges water, and from 
which pilgrims sprinkle the Mahádeo placed close by 
- BO. Then again in connection with the monolith Mahádeos found 
“at Chandeshwar, Pandukoli, and Lodh, mentioned in para. 13 «e£ seg., 
it may be worth noticing that circles, and what I will call the “ conven- 
tional symbols" of the Mahddeo and yoni, are found on exactly similar 
8 “monoliths in Europe; take for instance Figs. 2 and 3 of Plate xvir of 
— Sir J. Simpson's work | 
ELS < m “In India these monoliths are found in the centre and in proxi- 
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shrines bearing these markings. Sometimes a circle is found 
mity them, and again the shape of the place of worship at Pandukoli 

its double circle of stones, in the centre of the inner of which are 
| is as nearly as possible exactly that of these conventional 


5 : Jf I am not mistaken, this too is the shape of Stonehenge, and 
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| ıer remains in Europe in the vicinity of which monoliths similar to 
पड E — + j similar 
Indian Mahádeos and iw KT CURE “conventional 
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Y Europe are the remains of that primitive form of worship which 15 known 


to have extended at one time over a great portion of the globe, and which 

still exists all over India, and that these markings are the rude records 
of a nomadie race which at an early epoch of the world's history left 
the Central Asian nursery, and travelling in different directions Imve left 
their traces, in Europe as in India, of tumuli and rock seulpturings, generally 
to be found in hill countries, and inaccessible spots whither at a later period 
they were forced to retreat before the advance of a more civilised and a 
more powerful race. The one being what are generally known by the 
somewhat vague term of Scythians or Shepherd kings, the other the 
Aryans, descended from the same parent stock, and who later were forced by 
the necessities of increasing numbers to emigrate from the common Central 
Asian home, and to explore and conqyer the rich countries far to the 
West and South. Baron Bonstetten's Map of the localities in which 
archaic remains are found (Plate xxxii of Sir J. Simpson's work) 
supports this view. Kistvaens, barrows, cup-marks, rock sculpturings, all 
| more or less of the same type, abound in all the corners of the European 
* Continent indicating that the people who constructed them, were driven 
thither by a wave of invasion surging from some central point. And so 
f also in India, these remains are found, not in the plains and open country, 
but in the forests, among the fastnesses of the hills, in the gorges of 
< the Himálayas and Nilgiris, on the Highlands of Central India in that 
| Cul-de-sac of the Nágpür country, which was long protected by its natural 
rampart of the Sátpuras with their '*abattis" of dense forest, from the 
effects of Northern Invasion. 

33. Iam aware that the view of these markings having reference to 
lingam worship is not now advanced for the first time. The subject is 
alluded to at page 93 of Sir J. Simpson's work but only to be summarily 
dismissed with the following brief remark : 

“Two archeological friends of mine, dignitaries im the Episcopal 
* Church, have separately formed the idea that the lapidary eups and circles 
* are emblems of old female Lingam worship, a supposition whieh appears 
“to me to be totally without any anatomical or other foundation, and one 
E “altogether opposed by all we know of the specific class of symbols ysed in 
* “that worship, either in ancient or modern times.” 

- ۱ I am sanguine, however, that if the late Sir J. Simpson had seen the 
* sketches of what I have called the “ conventioral symbols’? on the shrines 
= at Chandeshwar, and had been able to compare them with some of the 
types figured in his work, he might have been inclined to modify the opinion 
extracted. The treatment of these symbols is purely conventional, 
they bear no anatomical resemblance to anything, they are unlike many of 
larg Well ell known and acknowledged representations of the Mahddeo and 
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yont. Still they nevertheless represent the same idea. And here it may 

be noticed that the same argument of anatomical non-resemblance might be 

advanced in regard to the well known representations, common throughout 

India, of the meaning of which to the initiated there is no doubt at all. To 

the unirfitiated, however, the shapes convey nothing, and I have known cases 

of Europeans who have been many years in the country who were quite 

unsuspicious of what “ that jew's-harp idol", as they called it, was intended 

to represent. As tbe old priest at Chandeshwar said, * Those who can 

afford it, put up a big Mahddeo ; those who can't, put up these slabs.” 

And so also with us. "The rich relations or friends of the Christian may 

put up over his grave a solid richly-carved stone cross. The grave of a 

poor man, if marked at all, has over it perhaps two pieces of wood nailed 

together in shape of a cross, or 3, cross roughly cut on a piece of stone. 

The Christian Church is built in the form of a cross. In Pandukoli and 

many other spots, the Mahádeo temples are built in the shape of the 

conventional symbols of that faith. And inasmuch as the symbols of the 

Mahadeo and yoni can be more conveniently indicated on stone or on 

paper by what may be called a ground plan than by a section, the form 

shewn in pl. III, Fig. A, Sketeh V, was apparently first adopted, and this 

degenerated into the rough conventional treatment of the cup-mark and 

circle so common on monoliths in many parts of Europe. 

33. In the view that these markings are nothing but a conventional 

rendering of the Mahádeo and yoni, Lam further confirmed by what has 

| recently been brought to my remembrance, of the manner in which an 

5 Amin, or native Surveyor, will indicate a Mahádeo temple on his plotting. 

h 1 remember that the sign used to mark the position of such temples by 

p the Amins in the Field Survey of the Chandá Revenue Settlement, in 

— — which district I was Settlement Officer some few years ago, and where this 

» form of worship is very common, almost exactly resembled the sketch in 

— Figs B and C, plate III, sketch V. It is not unlike the form of the 

Vestal Lamp. Indeed on the summit of a hill near Ranikhet, on the top 

of a pile of stones which did duty for a Mahádeo shrine, 1 found a small 

slab, bearing an almost exact resemblance to the well known form of the 

classic lamp. In the hole into which oil is poured, a small upright 0 
is placed. 

— 34. Perhaps enough has now been said regarding the possible signi- 

ficance of these markings to ensure some discussion and to elieit an expres- 

sion of opinion from those who are better qualified than I ean claim to be 

speak with authority on the subject. I at least hope that some of the 

ma Hes of the Society may be able to put me right where my information 

du in or imperfect. Hereafter, with the help of some references and 

which I have in my library in the plains, I shall hope to be able to 

‘er to trace these barrows and rocks, together with their markings, 
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4 from Madras, through Central India, and the Himalayas, and thus on 
through Central Asia to the Crimea anf South Eastern Europe. From 


‘thence there will be but little difficulty in completing the chain, through 
the Continent of Europe, to our own Islands. And if this is done, then 





® 


` there would seem to exist a sufficiently distinct tracing of the*routes 
b adopted by the tribe, one section of which went West, the other South, 


in their search for fresh climes and pastures new, at a period of which there 
is but faint historical record, save on the rough stonegand temples with 
their markings of a type which are common to both Europe and India. 
35. Before concluding these rough, and necessarily imperfect, notes, 
I must add two extracts, which I have found since I began to write, amongst 
my limited baggage, and both of which seem to bear directly on the subjects 
above noticed. x 
p At para. 17, the local tradition which attributes the construction of 
the circles on the summit of the Pandukoli hill tothe Pándús has been 
noticed. Here is an exactly similar tradition regarding an almost exactly 
similar class of remams near Salem in the Madras Presidency, many hun- 
dreds of miles to the south of the Himálayas. 

“Tn a paper on Tumuli in the Salem District the Rev. Maurice Phil. 
“lips, of the London Missionary Society, arrives at the conclusion that the 
“tumuli were the burial-places of the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants of 
* the South, who are now represented by the Dravidians, and who, like the 
* pre-Aryan inhabitants of the North, are proved by their language to have 
“belonged to the same branch of the human family as the Turamans; that 
“their ancient customs and religion disappeared before the combined influence 
<“ of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism, precisely in the same way as the 
“ancient customs of the Teutons, Celts, Latins, and Slavs disappeared in 
* Europe before the influence of Christianity, or the ancient customs of the 
“ Seythians of Central Asia disappeared before the influence of Muhamma- 
| ७ danigm. If this theory be correct, no tumuli in the plains of India are later 
B “than the thirteenth century A. D. and on the Neilgherry Hills, probably 
» pem one are later than the fifteenth or sixteenth century A. D. The natives 
E know nothing about the tumuli, and according to Dr. Caldwell there is no 

TAE “tradition respecting them either in Sanskrit literature or in that of the | 
| Ae. “ Dravidian languages. The Tamil people call them Pandu-Kuris, Kuri 
~ Y * means à pit or grave, and Pandu denotes anything connected with the 
“ Pandas, or Pándava brothers, to whom all over India ancient mysterious 
` “structures are generally attributed. To call anything a work of the Pán- 
“d ۲ is eguivalent to terming it ' Cyclopean' in Greece, a work of * Picts’ in 
« Scotland, or ‘a work of Nimrod’ in Asiatic Turkey." 
` 36. And the following extract from an article in the Madras Times —— 
| of the 7th February, 1876, bears equally on the subject. - Lus 
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“The village of Jala is about fourteen miles from Bangalor situated 
at the base of a large isolated rocky hill ; upon the summit of which is a 
little grassy dell, stretching out in front of a cave, that has been converted 
into a small picturesque temple. It is but a small village, the temple is 
curiously built against the side of a low rocky hill, a cave forming the sanc- 
tum. It possesses no architectural beauty, and is interesting only from the 
b fact that the priest in charge, a wild looking fanatic, apparently about 
sixty years of agg, has never left its precincts, for more than forty years, 
nor has he allowed the lights in the holy place to go out for that period! 
The whole neighbourhood is thickly covered with cromlechs ; near the vil- _ 
lage there are at least one hundred plainly to be seen. These cromlechs 
are surrounded by circles of stones, some of them with concentric circles 
three and four deep. , One very remarkable in appearance has four circles 
of large stones round it, and is called by the natives “ Pandavara Gudi" or 
the temple of the Pandus, who are popularly supposed to have been the 
descendants of the Pandavas, the five sons of the Raja Pandu....... The 
smaller cromlechs are designated ** Pandasiara Mane" or the houses of the 
Pandus. This is supposed to be the first instance, where the natives popu- 
y- larly imagine a structure of this kind to have been the temple of a by-gone 
‘if not of a mythical race.......... Many of these curious structures have a 
3 triple circle, some a double, and a few single circles of stones round them, _ 
A but in diameter they are nearly equal, the outer circle varying from thirty- 
—— Seven to forty feet." 
| vU. == 87. I extract also from page 185, 5th Series VI, September 2nd, 1876 
of “Notes and Queries", a note shewing that the custom of hanging 
— — shreds of rags on trees as votive offerings, still exists in Ireland, that 
| Country of stone circles. The sacred tree at the Pandukoli temple or 
— stone circle was, as noticed at paragraph 14, similarly decked at the time of 
` gur visit, and the custom is, as is well known, common throughout India. 
= “ Anatolian -Folk-lore.—The custom of hanging shreds of rags on trees 
۱ votive offerings still obtains in Ireland. I remember as a child to have 
been surreptitiously taken by an lrish nurse to St. John's Well, Aghada, 
County Cork, on the vigil of the Saint's day, to be cured of whooping 
` cough by drinking three times of the water of the holy well. I shall never 
forget the strange spectacle of men and women “ paying rounds", creeping 
on their knees in voluntary devotion or in obedience to enjoined penance so 
any times round the well, which was protected by a grey stone hood, and 
a few white-thorn trees growing near it, on the spines of which flutter- 
ed innumerable shreds of frieze and vary-coloured rags, the votive offerings 
of dev at ود‎ and patients.” 


proceedings at the Pandukoli Fair might be described in almost | 
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| P. S. Since the above paper was written, I bad the pleasure of meet- 
ng, at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhf, Mr. Campbell of Islay, now on a 
. visit to this country, who has taken much interest in the subject of the 
Scoteh Rock-markings. To him I shewed copies of the rough sketches, and 
explained briefly the views noticed in this paper. Mr. Campbell has since 
visited Ayodhyá, and has been good enough to send me a note on his enqui- 
ries there, from which the following is an extract 
* January Sth, 1877. Benares 
* Having seen sketchesand noteson rock Sculptures in India^which closely 
resemble unexplained rock carvings in Scotland ; and having myself found 
one of the Scotch forms cut on a boulder in Kángrá, I was set on the right 
scent by Mr. Rivett-Carnac at Delhi. Being at Ayodhyá with a Hindu who 
speaks good English, I got a fakir and drew on the sand of the Gogra the figure 


I asked what that meant. The fakir at once answered, 


<“ Mahadéo". I then drew ©) and got the same answer. At Delhi, 


my old acquaintance Mr. Shaw told me that these two signs are chalked 
on stones in Kángrá by people marching in marriage processions. The 
aneaning given to these two symbols now in India is familiarly known 
to the people. Many other Scotch signs may probably find an explanation 
here. One in partieular I take to be the Trisul I brought a number 
of Scotch signs with me. I have got a number of marks from natives who 
still use them.” - 

— Mr. Whitley Stokes, too, knowing the interest taken by me in the sub- 
ject, has been good enough to send me a copy of the Journal of Royal 
Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland for July, 1875, con-. 
۱ ` taining Mr. W. F. Wakeman's paper on Rock-markings in the County of 

` Fermanagh. 
d 'The sketches and description of these Irish rock markings correspond 

p 5 exactly with the Kamion markings noticed in this paper 
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The Kaimir Range.—By CHANDRASEKHARA BANURJT, 
Deputy Magistrate, Bongong. 


General featwres—The Kaimtir Range is a spur of the double-ridged 
Vindhya, It is the more easterly of the three so called Table-lands of Cen- 
| tral India, each of which has for its floor the three great varieties of the 
gray, the red, and the yellowish sandstones. It shoots out from the 
District of Mirzápür in the “inhospitable regions" of which the goddess 
Baran has selected one of her mountain abodes under the name of Vindhya- 
váshini. From this region the range stretches eastwards in a lofty plateau, 
forming a belt of upwards of 130 miles, with an average breadth of 35 
The mighty Sona, pent up on both banks by high ridzes, flows along the 
foot of this Table-land until touching almost the base of the northern arm 
under the summit of Rohtis, takes then a turn, and cuts a north-easterly 
course through the open plains of South Bihar. The mountain chain, 
however, bends northward sending out smaller spurs, until reaching Sahasrám, 
it may be said to terminate with the dome of the Chandan Sayyid mount. 
From this point the chain relapses gradually into the plain, re-appearing 
once only fourteen miles off in two small blue knolls at Nokhá. 
| Although occupying a vast extent of country whose breadth across the 
| plateau exceeds at places forty miles, hardly any of its peaks attains the 
| height of 2,200 feet.* Its small elevation reminds one of the curse of 
Vindhya to which the Hindu mythological accounts often allude. ** Vindhya, 
* having prostrated before his spiritual guide Agra Sila, still remains in that 
* posture by the command of the holy personage. "This humiliation is the 
४ punishment for his presumption in emulating the lofty heights of the 
^ — *Himálaya and the Meru”, According to this legend Vindhya has one foot 
— + at Chanár, the true name of that fortress being,“ Charanádri," and another 
— .  atGayá. The vulgar inconsistently suppose that the head of the prostrate 
= mountain is near the Temple of Vindhyaváshini 
x The ancient name of the country along which this chain extends was 
Kaira Des, from the Daitya of that name known to tradition as its 
J earliest king. The range was probably known as the Kairo Mali, corrupted 
— to Kaimür. The Puránas and the natives however still call it the Vindhya 
— Máli, whose summit are crowned with the shrines of the goddess Barani under 
— different names, Vindhyavashini being the foremost and more widely known 
than the rest. Vindhyaváshini was the offspring of Yasodá, being supposed 
g io be the same child which was made over by Vasudeva to Raja Kanáaft the 
j * Colebrooke's journey to Nágpur. 

` 4 ‘For Herod will seek the young child to destroy him.’ St, Matthew, Chap. II. 
similarity of the story was pointed out by Sir William Jones. ý 
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merciless tyrant of Mathurá. Mahárája Kañéa attempted to kill this‏ 
child by dashing her against a stone. The girl, who was the manifes-‏ 
J tation of Sakti, or the creative energy of the Deity, gave the slip, hovered‏ 

۱ over Kansa in the form of a kite, warned him of his future fate at the 

hands of the youth who was being reared at Gokula, and steered her aerial 
flight until she perched on the peak near which her shrine now stands, four 
miles south of Mirzápur. The entire range of the Vindhya Mili is dedicat- 
ed to the shrines of Barani, and is itself considered a mass of sacred matter, 
which the hill-men adore as Dharti or the earth god. The spirit of 
the great goddess guards the heights of the chain and its gháts, fences 
3 its steep sides, and protects the hill-men from falls and surprises, from 
wild animals and wilder demons. If the votaries of Vishnu, of Sakya 
and of the Sun had struggled to establish their respective eults on the right 

e bank of the Son, the left has been held undisputedly and solely by the wor- 

shippers of Sakti. In Gayá we have the shrines of Buddha, Vishnu and Surya- 

náráyana predominant in different quarters of the district. On the opposite 
bank we have fanes of the several manifestations of Umá alone. Vindhyesvari, 

Bhavani, 'T'ripurá, Mündesvari and Táráchandt are perched on the summits of 

the Kaimür Range. The goddess undoubtedly exercises great sway on these 

heights, Owing to her influence it is thought that demons in the shape of 
painful diseases kill few of the hill-men. Fewer still fall a prey to the 
wild animals. Peace reigns throughout the length and breadth of the 

Chero and Kharwár hamlets. Few crimes are perpetrated, although fewer, 

we suspect, are reported, and one Police head-constable accordingly, with 
ET two assistants posted on the tableland, has been sufficient for a number of 
। years to keep British prestige alive over this extensive range 
D The great peculiarity in the formation of the range is its steepness. 
The flat talflelands on its top are supported by precipitous sides which rise 
suddenly from fields where there is hardly a stone to impede the plough. 
About a third of these heights nearthe base is generally covered with a 
* slope of rubbish which it must have taken ages to wash down. The 
tall crests of many a forest tree crown these slopes. But immediately 
above these, the sides are mere layers of primitive rocks, barren and black 
5E at places, high rocky walls standing in bold prominence against the blue 
9 i sky. In others the walls bend into glens and recesses where a little dip 
be etween two summits serves as the channel for whirling cataracts. The 
` spots below these cataracts are generally sacred pools which retain water 
throughout the year, and enable many important streams to flow down 
` both ns. “After? a clear drop of two to six hundred feet, the water 

` splashe a deep tarn scooped out by its continual falling, on leaving 
ah runs t h a channel several miles in length, and obstrueted 


~ a 4 16 ۱ 1 of the Goological Survey, Vol, VIL, p- 20, 
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‘ throughout its course with huge masses of rock fallen from above. From 
each side of the stream rise the undercliffs of the escarpment, covered 
with tangled jungle and debris, and crowned by vertical preeipices which 
owt off all access to the plateau above, save by one or two narrow paths 
known only to the wood-cutter or the charcoal-burners, by whom alone the 
gorge is ever visited." 

۱ Geological features.—The escarpment of the Kaimür Range which 
faces the Son for more than 200 miles between Robtisgarh and Bilhari 
is nearly a straight line for the entire length, without any indentation, 
except the curve at Bijayagarh. The northern escarpment, however, from 
Sahasrám westward is deeply indented by intricate and ramifying gorges. 
The spurs which shoot out from the main range on the northern face seldom 
lie detached. They cither project like bastions, or run in belts to join ulti- 
mately the chain itself, although there are some breaks between the ram- 
parts to serve as passes to the wild glens embosomed by them. 

At places the chain runs in double lines, branching off and extending 
for miles in two parallel high upright walls, enclosing a narrow strip of 
land between their feet, and displaying only a short strip of the sky over 
their summits. These long labyrinthine glens are cut by the beds of some 
mountain streams, with trees along their banks, and transparent pools along 
their stony beds. 

1 s The stone of the hills is chiefly composed of sandstones of different 
| 
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— hues, varying from gray to red, either in the grains or the veins. It is to 7 
— this sandstone that the mountains owe their grand appearance, displaying 
| ` the most stupendous precipices. In his geological account of Sháhábád, ` 
—— Major Sherwill observes—* The vast precipices exhibited, in this sandstone 
- — admirably display the horizontal formation of the mass; one of the preci- 
i^ A pices at the foot of Rohtás, I found by measurement to be 4,300 feet, a 
è sheer mass of stone without a bush or tree .on its surface; it is situated 
` «close to an over-hanging mass of building known as the Hajám's palace, 
— few minutes walk from the gateway leading up from Rijghit. The echo . * 
۱ at this spot, which is a complete amphitheatre of preeipices, is very distinet 
and grand, giving seven distinct responses to several syllables ; the report 
` of a gun reverberates like thunder; the sandstone at this spot is of a dark 
` red, an overhanging rock at this spot enabling a person to look over and to 
fully contemplate this fearful abyss.” Mas 
7 Next to the sandstone is the limestone. From the fact of its appear T 
im in many places, though far apart, separated even for many miles, Major | 
 Sherwil] was inclined to think that “it penetrates in unbroken stratum 
dr r the sandstone." Mixed with the limestone is chalk, called by the 
tives khari matti, “ which is unctuous to the touch", “ has a shiny ap- 


but soils the fingers.” 
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= . Hornstone, which may ordinarily be mistaken for chlorite, is found in 
. Many layers along the face of the precipice at the Tuttula Kund, four miles - 
; west of Tilauthüá. T am informed that this stone is also met with at Jadu- 
náthpur on the southern edge of the range ; and four miles west of the ‘ho 
or recess, a hill of the same mineral projects into the Son and causes rapids, 
The black crests on the limestones, or bands of shales near Bijayagarh, led 
to the belief that coal existed in the Kaimür range. The report origi- 
nated, so far back as 1837, with a Mr. Hyland, and Mr. Osborne of the 
Opium Department was deputed to investigate. But Mr. Osborne's, as well 
as later, investigations have shown that the similarity of the shales with coal 
ends unfortunately in the appearance, as they are perfectly incombustible 
and mere argilacious matter 

The sacred cave of Gupta is an opening in a ealeareous hill where the 
flags are thin and white, approaching in appearance to unpolished slates of 
marble 

Gneiss and Quartz are remarkably absent in the Kaimür Range, although 
they occur in the North West, in the Vindhyas, and the ridges south of the 
Son. 

From what has been written above, it may easily be imagined that the 
stones of the Kaimür Range consist of two prineipallayers. The upper ter- 
race is the so-called Kaimür sandstone. The lower the limestone with 
bands of * pencil’-coloured shales at places which were mistaken for coal 
Major Sherwill estimated the thickness of the sandstone layer at Rohtás at 
1,300 feet, but towards the west, the escarpments are reduced to 6 or 700. 

feet. "The thickness of the shales at Durgávati and Bijayagarh varies from 
200 to 150 feet. "They are quite black and brittle. 

“The stratigraphy of the hills", observes Mr. Mallet, “is very simple 
on the whole, the various bands being spread horizontally over wide areas, 
and it is only in a few special regions of disturbance that the geology is 

at all complicated. Taken generally, the upper Vindhyas are made up of 
`+ . several thick masses of sandstone with alternatives of shale which in litho- 
logical character frequently preserve a remarkable uniformity over immense 
iex. ^ 
र ` "The southern edge of the range appears to be higher from the fact that 
U almost all the rivers that take their rise on the plateau flow towards the 
north, none going towards the south to the Son. ‘The two more important 
‘streams are the Durgávati and the Karamnisid 
` The Karammnisi, notwithstanding its seemingly crystal water, is a de- 
— ‘stream. In a country where almost every stream is a good nymph 
| f the and melts and flows either to fertilize its banks or to puri- 
fy sinne the Karamnásá forms an exception, Its water is unholy, and 
9 pi to it sufficient to destroy the virtues of the simple savage and. 
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those of the holy saint. 'lhe common story about it is, that in the 
illustrious race of the sun, there lived a king by the name of Trinsankhu, 
who, among other horrid sins, was guilty of incest and of the murder of 
a Brahman. - To wash away the taint it was necessary to collect the waters 
of all the sacred pools and streams in the world. From the holy bath thus 
formed, the prince having been washed, the defiled waters flowed into a river, 
and formed the Karamnásá. Religious Hindus must carefully avoid the 
slightest touch of the waters. Beneath this superstition, there is probably 
a simple warning against its use on hygienie grounds only - 

The Durgávatí takes its rise in the Kaderkhó, a valley of exceeding 
beauty, “ dark, deep, and cold.” Descending from the tablelands, it winds 
on, some six miles north, to the Sugiákhó, which strikes off to the west, and 
stretehes some ten miles between steep walls of rock. The valley is there 
contracted into a few hundred feet, through which the stream cuts its 
course into the open country. After a very winding flow it meets the 
Karamnasa along with other tributaries, the entire volume of water falling 
on the northern slope of the range being thus ultimately drained through 
the channel of the Karamnásá only to the Ganges. , 

The Son, although it takes its rise in a more distant country, drains the 
southern slope, and is both a source of beanty and strength to the tract 
lying between it and the hill range. It is also considered a sacred stream. 
Mr. Wheeler gives a tradition which assigns the easterly course of the Son 
to disappointed love with the Narmadá. The story which is locally cur- 
—- rent here is, however, different. According to it, the Son was originally 
| confined within the sacred pool of Amarakantak. On the banks of this pool 
stood the hermitage of Jamadagni, the father of Parasuráma. Near at hand 
a rustic once drove his plough to which he attached a calf and its dam. The 
calf resented this eruelty by driving its horns into the chest of the plough- 
man, who died on the spot. This taint of sin turned black the white skin 
of the calf ; on going into the pool, however, the calf was purified and regained 
its original colour. Paragurdéma observed this, and considered that the pure 
waters of the pool should be sent out for the good of humanity. He cleft 
az the side of the spring with one stroke of his parasu or axe, and thus made 
— the infant Son stream away. The left bank of the Son, which at present 
۱ ۱ the district of Gaya, was called the Kita Des.” There were few 
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= —— # In confirmation of this namo, the following text may be cited; 
- و‎ rud HANG नबो JAN Aa 
हा BRATMAN TIS HIN ARPES A^ II 


i ` "The modern name of the Hamas is the Pun-pun. Dookuli in the Arwal Parga- 
۱ Muni, where an annual fair is still held, — Rájagriha 
uire notice | 
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sacred spotsin this country. But the Kaira Des? whitch extended along the 
left bank of the river, was generally considered sacred, and therefore the 
region of the Kaimür Range proper. : | 

Productions. The timbers of the hills are on the whole poor. Where 
properly taken care of by the zemindars, such as in the glen of Koendi, 
the sál or sakná grows to a respectable size and serves for beams. But gener- 
ally the tree is stunted. It is difficult, however, to say whether the poverty 
is owing to reckless and continual cuttings, or to the sterility of the 
soil itself. Both causes have been at work from time immemorial, Never- 
theless the ásan (Terminalia alata tomentosa), the piál (Buchanania 
latifolia), the wild jáman, the mohná, the keond, and the arjuna grow 
luxuriant in the lower valleys, while the profuse scarlet flowers of the 
Butea frondosa along the slopes of the outer hills impress one with 
the propriety of the name of Palásas given by the ancients to the coun- 
try now included in the Division of Bihár. The hills supply bamboos, 
and other wood which suflice for the buildings of the natives, and are 
taken down a great way off down the Son during the freshes. 

Lac-dye is extracted from the small branches of various trees, such as 
the kusum and the pipal. The white silk cocoon, which is larger than 
elsewhere, grows on many plants, principally on the isan tree (Termi- 
nalia alata). Of other forest produce may be mentioned bees'.wax, the hari- 
taki (myrabalan) large and Énall; the baherá (Terminalia Belerica) used 
both for dye and medicine, the amla or amlaki used for pickles, a kind of 
Mimosa used as medicine in cases of diarrhoea. The catechu, cherange, a 
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. sort of small almond which is greatly relished by the Hindüstáni, the 


bagai a sort of grass extensively used for ropes, answering to the sar- 
mangu of Bengal, the kaneri, and chitti complete the list. 

The kaneri is a sort of yam resembling in appearance garlic with a 
slight rosy tinge; a size is made of it for dressing new-woven cloth, and the 
natives say that it is exported to countries beyond India, 


* Tn opposition to a common belief among certain European scholars, Dr. Rájene 
dralála Mitra, in his great work on Orissa, urges that “the policy of the Brahmans 
was not to excite an odit theologicum, but to enlist the sympathy of the people in be- 
half of their creed, by advancing half way and agreeing to a compromise," As ûne 
instance to illustrate this theory, we may say that the belief that the left bank of 

the Son on which Buddha Gayá stands is more sacred than the right one, was adops 
ted by the Bráhmans from the Buddhists. The following anecdote will show what we 


mean: "The death of Rájá Maddan, the Balwand Ruler of the Kharwárs, was approach- 


considered unlucky to die on tho southern bank of the Son, and he was 
removed to the northern bank where he remained awaiting his death''.— 
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The chitti is a sort of hemp extracted from the stalk of a wild plant of 
that name whose culture cannot be too much recommended. Both in 
gloss and silkiness it is superior to jute or any other flax that we know of in 
the country. The *sal.gind" which Dr. Buchanan translated into olibanum 
but by which we suspect the oil extracted from the juice of the sal tree was 
meant, 15 not at present expressed, probably owing to the gradual decay of 
that noble tree on the hills 

Honey is yielded by two species of bees; partly by the regular honey- 
bee, but mostly by the black bhringa. The latter makes its hive in the 
cracks and crevices of steep cliffs, beyond the reach of all animals and the 
havoc of man. These cliffs are generally inaccessible from the foot. But 
the hill-men of the Masahar tribe, whose trade it is to dig out roots and 
herbs for medicines and collect hongy, approach them by a dangerous device. 
Rope cradles are hung on trees standing on the crest of precipices. The 
Masihar covers himself with a blanket, holds a torch in his hands, and wavesit 
to and fro along the side of the steep rock hundreds of feet above the glens. 
Every time that his cradle comes near to thg hive, he puts in his flaming 
torch as best he can, and thus succeeds in killing and scaring away the honey- 
makers. When the bees appear to have left the hive completely his 
demoniae rocking ceases, his cradle stops near the mouth of the crevice, 
he extracts the honey and takes the hive, which is broken for wax. The 
unholy trade continues’ every fortnight from the night of the new moon 
in the month of November to June when the largest yield is expected, June 
being the best season for the collection. 

Of the mineral wealth of the hills the most important is Iron. There 
are six furnaces within the limits of the advanced outpost onthe plateau, where 
the ore is roasted to the extent of 200 maunds per annum. The metal, such 
as we saw, is spotted red, and supplies the materials for all instruments 
of husbandry to the forest races; small quantities are also brought down 
to the plains where it sells at about 5 Rs. the maund. The smelting of 
the ore is carried on entirely by the Sahárá clan of the Khamár tribe. 

At present the entire value of the Iron smelted per annum is estimated 
at 1000 Rs. only,—200 maunds at 5 Hs. With capital and enterprise, 
we have no doubt, the mineral wealth of the hills could be greatly deve- 
RN. loped. Sulphate of Iron is extracted in different parts of the hills 
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As has been observed above, calcareous stone abounds in every part 
of the Range There are two hills on the eastern slope near Akbarpúr 
which are entirely composed of limestone in different stages of formation. 
Some do not yet, but others melt into beautiful white lime. On the southern 
and eastern slopes, the quarries are close to the Son, while the Sárá, a small 

traight on to the Durgávati, has a respectable channel 
Mas and affords, during the rains, a facility of 













. transport to the Railway Station at Chánsá wl it is little used at 
| present, 

In the days of Dr. Buchanan there was a large mine of alum and 
Sulphate of Iron at the Kairyá Ghát near Rohtás, but I do not. know 
if it is worked now. In developing the resources of the hills, British 
enterprise was here, as elsewhere, the great pioneer. The mine was first 
worked by the energy of a gentleman whom the natives, when Dr. Buchanan 
visited the place about the year 1808, remembered as Mr. Phojel. But 
with the death of the latter, the mines fell into neglect, and no one hms 
since been attracted to the secluded valley 

The sandstone of the hills is peculiarly hard, and admits of good polish 
The quarries are abundant—ashlers, paving stones, pillars, and other materials 
for building purposes are hewn out everywhere along the slopes. Cups, 
plates, mill-stones are also cut, and even the potter's Wheels in these parts 
are made of slender slabs of sandstone. Out of the bluish block of horn- 
stone, images of idols are modelled and sent to Banáras and Gairik: red 
ochre is also taken to several towns. Regarding the quality of the 
sandstone Mr. Mallet observed that “it is fine-grained and homogeneous 
yellowish and grayish-white in colour, occurring in beds several feet thick 
and perfectly free for long distances from any kind of jointing or *fissures, 
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* 80 that very large blocks may be excavated. Some stone finds its way even 
as far as Calcutta, being in use by the undertakers for tomb-stones, floorings, 
- . e. The stone of the Jumna bridge was obtained from quarries some miles 


up the river. The cities of Benares, Mirzapur and Allahabad, besides others 
of less note, draw their supplies of building stone exclusively from the 
Caimures,"' * 
The red variety is, for architectural purposes, much inferior to the white. 
The irregularit v of its colouring greatly mars the effect, as will be remem- 
bered by any one who has visited the 18], where the frequent juxta-position 
५५ ` of red and partially white blocks of sandstone and the*treaked and blotched 
۱ appearance ofr others forms a most unsightly blemish to the gateway 
and other outer buildings of that noble and almost faultless mausoleum, 
ko rx The yellowish white sandstone is a splendid material, eapable of being 
^ cut into immense blocks. Many noble buildings, extending from the 


* 


— — palace at Bharatpur to the cupolas of Rohtásgarh, attest the durability of 
the Vindhyan stone. 

Phe crops and food grains grown on the tableland are those raised 
* everywhere in Bihár. Millet and maize are reaped in October. Wheat 
— ley and gram grow on the mountaintop. Rice of good flavour is gathered 
in winter. But the cultivation of either cotton, poppy, or sugarcane is 
never atten In several places the plains immediately adjoining the 


® Memoirs of tho Geological Survey of India, Vol. VII, page 116. 
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` foot of the hills are 3 with indigo, but the out-turn has not yet been 
. . -emeouraging ; the yield, according to our calculation, hardly exceeding 13 
" ehattaks of the blue dye per bigah. 

4 The dairy produce of the hill-men consist mostly of ghi or clarified 
butter. After the early rains, as soon as the hills put on their green ver- 
dure, the entire stock of cows and buffaloes, counting more than 25000 herds, 
are taken up to the plateau to graze. The charahas or cowherds, some 
5000 men, follow the cattle. 

* Extempore villages crop up on every side. The tableland presents a 

busy scene, while cattle-theft commences to disturb the owners. During 

this season the cows are milked, and ghí to the extent of at least 10,000 

maunds is prepared, which: at 13 Rs the maund represent the value at 

Hs. 130,000 per annum. When the milking season is over and the grass 

begins to dry, the stream of movement turns towards the plains and the 
temporary huts are abandoned. 

? Birds.—Of birds of prey the tila, the kite, and the smaller hawks breed 

a on the hills, but the larger female serra with which the gentlemen in these 

parts yet indulge in sport, like the Barons of the Middle Ages, comes from the 

northern countries. The larger and smaller quail, ۶ e. both the ¢itir and 

the bar, are the only birds which are pursued by these hawks. The 

bageri is snared only by the fowlers, Peacocks and partridges also abound 

in several parts of the forest, and the 5ogo/u or the heron is pursued for its 


0 





j feathers. We meet the yellow wren (Halud guri), the musical shámá like 
» the nightingale, and the munia or Amedabats in the bushes, while other birds 
Hd hardly larger than the little finger delight to come down to the gardens to 


| pick up the honey, or steal a little drink from the sides of the wells or 
— —— bathing-places. 
bL Of "the favourites of the Hindu poets" the euekoo or kokila raises 
— jts rich voice occasionally, and we hear one even now, as we write these 
1 i _ lines, to tune its swebt gamuts— 

NF, x ^ In gladsome hours of blashing spring, 
Mid fragrant spring and bees on wing, 
EE The cuckoo young doth pass hia daya.” 
EST. ` Of the Indian gracile, the pied starling or go-sdlik and the sári can 
— be had by hundreds. But the real hill maina “ of fine glossy plumage with 
E permanent yellow mantle" and with varied pleasing note, which breed pro- 
— Fusely in the hills of Orissa and Kaunjhar, is not to be found in the Kaimür 
‘Range. P 
E ۰ The parrot (tiy4) also abounds in these hills, but whether it is the 
ig lexandrian parrot which the great conqueror took to Europe we cannot 
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` determine. It is a nice talking bird, and a story is current about one of 
— se hill-parrots which awaked the owner of a house when a bullock was 
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t The panduka, or the dove of different sorts dhà hues, from the plain 
ash-coloured to the spotted brown, frequents almost every bush both at the 
foot and the top of the hills, ; 

Aquatic birds are not to be found towards the northern slopes, owing 
to the heat and the want of watering-places, but in winter the chakrabak, 
or the golden Bráhmani geese, may be seen in pairs cutting through the 
silent waters of the Son. 

The sportsman may have his game any time in these forests. In the 
Mirzápur district, we learn, peacocks and partridges abound. Black ante- 
lopes range the open country, and the white-footed deer shelter in the deep 
woods. Further to the east, the Nilzái, the gour, the bear, the hyena, and the 
leopard infest the country; while there are glens here and there known as 
the homes of the royal tiger. The mungpose, poreupine, and hare also inha- 
bit the bushes and slopes. The ring-horned deer, however, which roam by 
dozens, if not hundreds, in certain tracts in the Gayá distriet, are missed in the 
woods of the Kaimür Range. The family of the monkey also, which Dr, 
Buchanan found to be numerous, has become scarce. The lion, the 
rhinoceros, and the wild elephant, which the Emperor Babar saw close to 
his camp at the edge of the Chanár hills, have altogether disappeared. 

Ethnology. The forests of the Kaimür Range, hemmed in by the hills 
on the one side and the broad Son on the other, have in the historie period 
given shelter to different tribes of aborigines. The memoirs of the 
adjacent districts record that they receded before the wave of the Aryan 
migration to the shelter of the slopes and forests of the Kaimür Range. Yet 

. ‘different tribes followed one another into these secluded summits, struggled, 
or blended with each other according to exigencies, until the “ iron heel" of 
the Rájpüt settler stamped out their political life. These. tribes are the 
Bhars, Suriyás, Cherás, Binds, and Kharwárs, who, according to the current 
tradition, extended their dominions on both sides of the Ganges to the pro- 
vince of Audh. The Cheran Parganah and the Cheran Island on the Ganges in 
the Saran district are still traced as the original settlement of the Cherüs ; 

and, although suffering humiliation from defeat in battle and from decep- 

` tion in the game of treachery, their scattered villages and the debris of their 
forts must still be the subject of interesting study to the antiquarian and 
the ethnologist. 

At times these aborigines had their revenge. Whenever the neighbour- 

` ing Aryan ruler proved weak, these barbarians repeated history, eame 

=- down upon him, ravaged his land, and ruled his country. Sometimes the 

— policy of conciliation resulted in social blending. Intermarriage between © XR 

Abe daughters of the Kharwár chief and a Chandel Rajput prince is men- 

De tioned in ae annals of Bundelkhand. The present Rájá of Palámau, al- p 

- though claiming to be a Kshatriya, is suspected to have a mixed origin, 
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_ Onthe whole, however, the aborigines have been consigned to the lowest 
Ly depths. They live on the hills as wood-eutters and herdsmen, and, when ap- 
| pearing in our courts, they do so as cattle-lifters only. Unintentional as it 


may be, their abject condition has escaped attention; unknown to the philan- 
thropist and unthought of by the legislator, they livethe life of the animals 
which surround them. It is high time that something should be done for 
these poor people, when the triumph of peace and of peaceful industry is 
being extended to the remotest corners of the country 
Wave after wave as the tide of migration touched the foot of these 
hills, its peaks were turned into strongholds for military defence. In the 
remains of the forts, on tht summits of the Kaimür Range, we see the ruins 
of greatness of different races. In Pampápur, some miles south of Mirzá- 
pur, the ruins of an extensive strong fort mark the rise of the Bhar Ráj; 
on the northern slope Raghubirgarh and Simalgarh, defended by the main- 
range on one side and a spur which runs as a belt round them on all other 
sides, yet keep alive the same name. The family of Bhars, who yet own 
the zamindiris round the latter forts, make every attempt to mix with, and 
۱ to be known as, Purihár Rájpüts. The Rájpüts would, however, recognise 
them only as the descendants of the old Raj Bhars. The Suriyás have also 
"some forts in and near Bhubna, the principal one being Sirámpur. The 
kot, or castle, of Rámgar, although now occupied by Hájkumárs, is said 
- to have been originally built by the Cherüs who held sway at Chyápur. 
But the forts which the Aryan Rájpüts subsequently erected there, have 


| 5 become more famous. On the west, Bijaigarh stands at the elevation of 2,017 
id feet, and on the east Rohtás at 1,485 feet. We have already described Fort 
-—  Rohtás.* Bijaigarh was raised by the Gharwár Rájpüts, the descendants 


of Maháráj Jaya Chand of Kanauj, when the Muhammadan conquest drove 
them to the eastern country in search of new homes. It stands on a high 
cliff, and gives name to a parganah around it. “The rock on which the 
fortress stands is so steep," that it appeared “ impregnable" when Mr. E. 
"T. Colebrooke visited it in 1798. It was, however, besieged and reduced 
t . by Col Popham when Cheyt Singh took refuge in it, and was restored to 
7 its old chieftain, from one of whose race the Rájás of Banáras had snatched 
= it. Shergarh is the last of the forts which was destined to be the great cita- 
۰ del of the Indian Empire, had fortune favoured the ambitious scheme of 
its vigorous founder. It was built by Sher Khán close to his native place 
about twelve miles from the Grand Trunk Road, south of Jahánábád, “ amidst 
the most magnificent scenes, and adjacent to one of the richest plains in - 
the world." Its ramparts and bastions and battlements present a more 
"imposing show to the places below than fort Hohtás, whose works from 
d height of the rock are not visible from the plain. The ascent to the 
* See Mukarji's Magazine for 1876. 
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principal gali is much grander than any of the approaches to Rohtás, 
and when seen from the north side has an appearance resembling, as 
observed by an European traveller, **the Castle of Durham." 

Antiquities. The peak of Mungesvara, which rises to the height of — 
1,986 feet, has no fortress on it, but for years it was held by two Chian 
robbers, named Nori an Kori, who infested the Son valley, and, armed 
with bows and arrows, committed many daring robberies and murders, | 
Their arrest could not be effected, as after each of their crimes, they 
ascended the stiff cliffs of Mungesvara, and were harboured by the rude 
villagers on the summits. “ They were afterwards captured by the villagers, 
and were brought in tied on string ۳ 

. The northern slope of the range has been the seat of many Rájpüt 
chiefs, who, avoiding the open country in front, made the mountain range 
the baek-ground of their kots or castles. The ramification of these Rajpit 
chiefs extends from Chyápur to Sawár, and the fortresses they raised, with 
the high ridge and forest on one side and deep trenches on the other, plainly 
show that they eame and held the eountry by military force. As the foremost 
spot to betaken in the line of march from the North- West, Chyápur appears 
to have been the field where each successive conqueror had to unsheath his 
sword. In the race of ascendancy it was here that the Rájpüt and the Pa- 
thin appear to have first met in battle, and the remains of a fort 
and very large tanks and seattered tombs and shooting minárs of the 
Afghán period, clearly point out that the importance of the place did not 
lie in tradition alone. At present, however, Chyápur is a decayed and de- 
eaying place, and the splendid dome and minárst which “ obtrude to the 
sky”, and which in magnilicence can be compared to the tomb of Sher 
Shih alone, threaten to tumble down at no distant time. ‘There is one 
religious institution, however, which has survived the storms of ages, and 
which continues to keep up a permanent interest in Chyapur. It is the 
shrine of Harsha Brahma. If Harsha Brahma had a tongue to speak, we 
could hear from him the story of centuries. But his votaries, who have 
sanctified him from a Brahman to a god, assign a comparatively recent 
date, Sambat 1485, for his deification. He occupies a fane within the pre- 
cinets of a very ancient fort whose walls have crumbled down, whose tren- 
ches have filled up, and whose ample gateway 1s the only high edifice of stone 
and brick which is still standing. But the massive stone walls of this gate 
are surmounted by an arch of small bricks, whose foils continued through 
and raise a suspicion that the fort must have been once taken and - 
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its ceilings, 
* Dr. Oldham. 

` + This is the octagonal tomb of Ikhtivár Khán, son-in-law of the emperor Shor 

Shih, situated on tho banks of a small stream and overshaddwed by a huge ridge of 
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held by a Moslem. The history of Harsha Brahma is, however, enveloped 
ina myth. Harsha Brahma is said to have been the high priest of Rájá 
Sálibáhan, a Rajput chief of the country. Falling out with the Raja, the 
Brahman was deprived of his lands, and he waged a little war in which 
he invited the Emperor of Delhi to assist him. Whether the eurse of the 
Brahman or the valour of the Pathán was the cage, we will not undertake 
to determine, but the Rájá's power was exterminated and Harsha Brahma rose 
triumphant. Dying soon after, he was sanctified,* and his shrine stands 
on a raised terrace with no other shelter but the branches of an old 
pipal tree, and continues to draw crowds of daily pilgrims from distant 
places. His name is greatly dreaded, and no oath in the country, even with- 

_in the sacred limits of Banáras, would be more solemn than one taken, by 
the name of Harsh Bibi.+ 

A couple of days' leisure enabled us to pay a visit to some of the noted 
shrines on these hills, which we shall now attempt to deseribe in the words 
of our journal which we hurriedly jotted down at the time. 

Past the town of Sahasrám we eame to a country which towards the 
west was covered with a dense forest of palm trees, whose tall trunks and 
elegant crests stood in bold relief on the twilight heaven—silent like 
so many sentinels by the huge ramparts which projected from. the neigh- 
bouring hills. The south and the east were blockaded by a barren belt; a 


à solitary palm-erest on the top of the ridge standing up prominently as a 
3 -flag-staff ; while the view was bounded on our left by a huge pyramid, on 
* whose top the white tomb of Chandan Sayyid caught the eye as a relie of 
E art amidst everything that was nature's own. Our tent had been sent up 
e 


the Koti ghát, and we thought we would have early rest. But scarcely had we 
4 gone a mile when a man came down from our pioneer, to tell us not to 
attempt the pass. We were advised to go to ''ilauthü, where, we were told, 
a competent guide could be had. We were thus compelled to change our 
program ata moment's notice. "Tilauthü lay eleven miles off, and changing 
— our cart for an elephant, on we went at a sluggish pace until we reached the 
| + pass of Tárá Chandi. Tari Chandi lies at a short distance only from Sa- 
















> _ ® This story of Harsha Brahma, taken from a poem in Hindi, called Brahma- 
ET. _ Muktévali, by Isvari Datt Pandit, serves as one of many instances to refute the ovor- 
— bold assertion of Buckle that “the tendency of Asiatic civilization was to widen the 
distance between men and their deities”, and that “hero worship or deification of mor- 
‘tals could form no part of the ancient Indian Religion". Vol. 1, pp. 142-146. 

— 7 * Chyápur, during the Mughul period, was attached to Rohtás as one of the domains 
` of the keeper of that Fort. Subsequently it was held as tho zamíndárí of the Rájás 
of Bhagahanpur, one of whom in a fit of desperation killed the názir or court 
` oficer of the Sháhábád coflectorate, who was sent to serve a process on him, Tho - 
zumindár was, about tho year 1790, confiscated for the offence, | 
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hasrám, and presents the only opening to cross the chain. . There is a small 
pool on the right side of the pass which retains water over gigantic layers 
of stone. On the left there is a shrine of Tiri Chandi, an image covered all 
over except the face, which is plated with silver. The pass is rough 

and we went up and down, over a wild country until we eame to a deep 
stream, the banks of which were covered with bushes affording splendid 
shelter to game. Two miles further on from Tiri Chandi, we came across 
the stone quarries which have supplied material for accomplishing that 
giant's work, the anieut across the Son, a dozen miles off. A light rail- 
way runs up to the foot of these hills, and although rail and labour had 
been at work for years and the gigantic Són has been dammed by a stone wall 
thirty to forty feet wide and near three miles long, how little, how very little, 
of the corner of the hill has suffered by continual cutting ! How rich indeed 
is the stock.of nature! From the quarries we turned to the south, and 
proceeded along the base of the chain, which appeared higher the more we 
advanced towards the south. At places where the summits rose high, we 
were deceived many a time by the prominent walls of stone which from 
their erect, slender, and rounded layers presented the appearance of some 
crumbling bastion or ruined fort. Forts they are indeed, and may be so to 
those who know how to use them, reared not by man, but by nature! From 
these heights towards the Son, the country is an even plain, well wooded 
with the bar, pipal, mahuá, and the mangoe, and cleared at places for the 
wheat, barley, and, thanks to European energy, the blue dye or indigo. 
The road we took to Tilauthü appeared well-frequented. Traders and 
carts, equestrians and pedestrians, bullocks and tats, trotted up and 
down towards Arah and Paliman, and it will surely be a good thing 
to improve the condition of this ancient route. Such as it is, dusty 
and rough, (we followed it up until we found ourselves in a nice 
shady plain, where the neat turrets of a well-finished Math were the 
most pleasant object for the eye to rest upon. The turrets rose from amidst 
a mangoe tope on the one, and a well cared for orchard on the other side. 
Four temples of the Banaras type reared their spires in the four corners of 
a square court, and one over a gateway towards the north, enclosed by 
straight plain walls ( In the centre of the court stands a huge and highe 

temple with attached turrets round the main spire Below the turret, the 
temple is surrounded by a square veranda projecting from the main build- 
ing, and resting on elegant pillars and arches of slate. (This is a 
peculiar type of temple structure, which is much adopted by the Jains in 
this district, and adds both to the strength and beauty of the buildings. 
The pillars are short with twelve flutes on each, and are overlapped both at 
base and the capital with ornamental neatly eut foliage. The ceilings are 
nade of broad stone slabs of a length of about 12 feet each. 
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4 wel ` We halted at this temple for refreshment. The fare offered was poor ۰ 
aJ enough, but the priest was good-natured, and, to humour us, recited a verse 


to the effect— 4 
F That there was no harm for the Eastern people (Bengali) to take fish. 
“There was no harm for the people of the Deccan to marry their 
- daughters to nephews. > 

“There was no harm for the Western people to drink water from 
leather bags. 

& And there was no harm for the people of the north to eat buffalo 
meat." This authority, however, eame an hour too late. To collect 
information as to the best way of getting up to the hill, to visit the shrine, 
and to get at the inscriptions of which we had heard, but which nobody 
could precisely tell us where to find, were matters of anxiety. An old 
policeman, born and employed in the neighbourhood, at last offered -to 
show us both the shrine and the “ letters" around it. 

It was the shrine of Tuttalá Bhaváni. Tuttalé Bhavani lay five miles 
off, and as soon as we could be ready, we trudged on wearily along a sandy 

` road stretching to the south-west. Amidst everything that was wild we . 
l were delighted to observe the broad clearings in the jungle, decked with the 
[ ग . erops of the season—oats, wheat, barley, and the handsome poppy, and to con- 
1 trast the bleakness of the hills with the result of human energy, which has 
turned the wilderness into fields of lovely green. Past this plain we found 
— — ourselves near the shrine. With the sun in front and a bed of innumera- 
_ ~ ble stones senttered under our feet, we walked on wearily until the bluish 
— — haziness faded away, and we got a full view of the glen. It is a most 
` —secluded and wild spot, formed by the receding curves of two stupendous 
= ridges, narrowing in from the north-west and south-east: their steep arms 
` - haye raised a barrier which casts a gloomy shade, and makes it twilight long 
` before the setting sun goes to his western bed. 'The summits of the 
| two ridges slope down nearer 200 feet before they join. But from where 
pu: ‘they join to the foot of the glen, some 400 feet in height, the rock 1s one 
ipright: = of sandstone. "The edge of this wall has been washed for un- 
| — knowns es by a waterfall which, during the rains, dashes down in a huge 
``  forren t, The surging of the cataract has of course dug a huge tarn below 
- which is deep, and retains limpid water all round the year. | | * 
mbi 4 A lofty precipice in front, MEP कर 
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during the freshes, flows forth in abundance through the adjacent country. 
The sound and fury of the cataract keep the people in the plains sufficient- 
ly awake. The fall of a stone or boulder over night when washed down 
from the hill to the pool, fills the heart of the timid peasant with awe. 

The waters at times flood and spoil their crops, but beyond these sad 
a effects to how little good use are they brought? With comparatively 
y little effort on the part of man, could not the dry vale be turned into 
a luxuriant lake, to serve as feeder to irrigation canals? But as the case 
with her history, &o it is with her physical resources: in India nature and 
man work in silence in their aceustomed courses of evil, without awakening 
a thought or making “ the pulse beat one stroke more or less," The out- 
side world is indifferent. To subjugate nature to the uses of civilised life, 
is à task which we have never been taught to accomplish, and while a water- 
fall only 150 feet in height on the opposite side of the globe has taught the 
Indian youth to talk with wonder of the falls of Niagara, this grand 
water leap of 'Tuttalá, nearer our homes, from at the least twice that height at 
the period of the rains, passes unknown, unmarked by the geologist, unnoti- 
ced alike by the engineer and the painter of natural scenes, The historian, 
who loves to dive into the depths of antiquity, never dreams to see what 
this spot 1s like. 

But to the scene and the shrine. The shrine stands on the precipitous 
wall between the edge of the projecting cataract above and the gulf below. 
From the opposite bank of the pool the shrine appeared like a red spot on 
the breast of the precipice. To climb up to it was a hopeless task, we 
thought. But winding round the eastern bank of the pool we saw 
stones sufficiently broad to permit us to ascend or rather scramble up. So 
up we went, on all fours at times, leaving boots aside, until we found ourselves 
more than 125 feet abovethe water's edge of the pool below, and over 300 
feet beneath the cataract, and face to face with the goddess Bhavani. The 
niche of the idol is a curve in the rock, sloping below and projecting about a 
foot and a half above. From this projection the hill rises 500 feet straight 
up, forming on each arm a stupendous curve of a high rocky wall, from 
the top of which the fleeting clouds seem hardly a stone's throw apart. It 
was awful to behold the projecting precipice above threatening to burl and. 
|. — sweep one down to the gulf beneath. From this recess there is but one 
jo _ opening which displayed the country towards the north-east 5 
- — ‘The shrine is hardly in keeping with the grandeur of the scenery 
Ly ed ind. It speaks well of the poetical temperament of the Hindu; 

r site could hardly have been selected to excite religious feelings, 
or to hold an annual fair. The idol is small and poor. It is an 
1 cate ye ne of the great Bhavání, hardly two feet in height The 
l oy ed goddess stands armed in her usual triumphant posture over a 
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lion under one foot and the fallen and cleft Mahisásüra under "the other. 


The stone ont of which the image has been cut is rough sandstone. Placed 
ns "ال‎ was in a secluded spot, it did not, however, escape the ravage of the 
intolerant Moslem. The story of Kasim Khan, the Kalipahdr of these 
hills, who broke the face and broke as many armsas he could, and threw the 
idol down the rock, sis still told in mournful language. Great satisfaction is, 
however, derived from the fact that ruin has already seized the ruthless 
family of this faithless Pathan, and not a soul is breathing now to comme- 
morate his name. ° 

Above the slab of the idol, which is cut in half-relief, there is an image 
of Narayana, engraved or incised in the rock itself. On both sides of 
these images there are inscriptions cut in a character which differs from 
the. Devanágari of the presentsday, and their language is a corrupt 
Sanskrit, which is scarcely intelligible. These inscriptions bear the date” 
1224, Samvat, = 1171, A. D. The records are consequently 706 years old 
The rock and’ the inscriptions have a lamp black colour, probably from 
the smoke of the fires which are lighted at times for homas and sacrifices, 






The inseriptions are, however, legible. 
The first commemorates the reign of * Nayaka Sri Pratápa Dhabala. The 

youthful, long-armed Pratipa, protector of the people, of handsome counte- 

nance, bright as a garland of innumerable suns, the great Lokapál (suppor- , 

ter of men), lovely as Cupid, owning strongholds of three and nine apart- 

| ments or gates, a worthy son of the Solar Race, who acquired his kingdom 

n Sunday the 4th day of the waxing moon of the month of Jaishthya in the 

year of Samvat, 1224; who was mighty, honoured by the strong, a diseiple of 

۰ Kartikeya (given to war), a source of pleasure to his chaste queens. The 

— Prince was the son of a wreath bedecked hind lemmmed king, who was always 7 

acknowledged even by the chief of the Devas (Indra) before his envoys.” 
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It was dark before we could get copies of the inseriptions and leave 
glen. Hardly had we left the range, when deep darkness overtook us. 
our arrival at the temple we found our men and traps had been 

rown out of the building. The obstinate priest, we were told would not 
` allow us to stop inside during the night. This was no satisfactory news to 
* told after a long day's fatiguing ramble. We went inside, Sweet words 
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we found would belwaih. So we resorted to a stronger argument. The 
math wasdnstituted for charitable purposes. We were guests whom the 
priest was by duty bound to shelter. Neglect on his part, we o d, 
would be a serious dereliction of duty, and he would see to his M. S t 
another min would soon.sueceed, if he further continued to argue. This 
had the desired effect. A change came over the spirit of the priest, and he 
was all humility and charity again 
We rose early, or rather-mistook the moonlit night for dawn, and 
went on looking on the silent hills and the twinkling stars until the faint 
dawn broke in. We felt the incense of the morning refreshing and 
inciting us to repeat— 
"Will not man awake and springing from his bed of sloth enjoy this cool, 
This fragrant hour, to meditation due and sacred song 


But our meditation was rather roughly disturbed as we turned round 






= 


-and spied a huge black brute passing in front of us. * Is this a boar ?" Our 


stout companion of a chaukidár said, “ A bhál only". But before I turn- 
ed again, Master Bruin was far away, and we regret we did not see more of 
his bearish majesty. A few minutes trotting up and down brought us back 
to the rough pass of Tari Chandi. 

The sun was just up, and we enquired of a nymph dressed in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and who appeared to be the keeper of the shrine, if there 
was any writing on the rocks.” She went into an adjacent cave and pointed 
i& out to us. The cave was still dark, and we had to obtain a 
lamp from the priestess. The cave faces the south, and is at the 
extremity of the ridge which breaks in at the Pass. This is the 
only Pass which affords any thoroughfare to the country which lies east 
of the range. Tlie country is welbdefended by nature. It is a cart-shaped 
tract, having the hills on the *8 and west, and the broad Son on the 
east. This secluded country, whose breadth varies from two to twelve miles, 
appears from the inscriptions to have been the principality of a Rájpüt 
chief, who was also the lord of the strongholds on the hills, before 
the Moslem banner was hoisted on them. The name of was 
Pratap Dhaval Ail, of thé اه مه‎ gotra of Parsi Rájpüts -— was a 
great worshipper of Sakti, and, having founded the shrines of Bhavini in 
the glen of **'Tuttalá" and of Tripura at the waterfall, built up a third 
for Tira Chandi at the only pass through which his dominions eduld, be 
approached from Sabasrám and the open country. The cave which adjoins 







` the shrine, is enfaced with a masonry wall, in which there is one door 
A veranda fronts this wall, and rests on a row of slender stone pillars 
. overlooking the pass. The cave has therefore one artificial and three 


sides, although the side walls are partly made up of masonry, 


| 0 DAke tho room rectangular In the rear wall or rock, there is a 
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huge block, apparently engaged to the rock. Ni more than two 
yards long and a foot and a half broad. Placed under a roof and surrounded 
by — it is rendered secure from the beatings of the weather, and 
theréfore from decay. A long inscription hasbeen cut on this block, which 
1 completely legible. It is dated Samvat 1226, or 1173 A.D., and was 
carved under the auspices of a monarch immediately before the approach 
‘of the Crescent. The inscription consists of two parts. 176 first has 
two slokas in praise of the goddess of the shrine, and rung, if we are 
rightly informed, im the Upendravajra metre. The second part has three ' 
couplets and a half in the Srag-dharé metre, and recites” the praise 
of the “stout and hard-hearted fhonarch "Mahárájá Pratipa Dhavala Ail 
we was lor@ over rájás, owned a country and a fort, whose dominions extend- 
684 square miles on each side as ascertained by actual measurement by 
the hand. The Mahárájá was a Kshatriya of the Parsi gotra. He had the 
surname of Ail, and was of the same noble race as Rohitáéva, whom tradition 
assigns to have been the founder of Fort Ruhidás or Rohtás, and the first 
Aryau settler Ün the Son. He reigned in the same country as far 
back as 35 centuries. Was Pratáp Dhaval Ail, of whose existence, race, 
and name we have a tangible proof in the shrines and inscriptions, a 
descendant of Rohitáéáva, to whose age the researches of History have yet 
hardly descended? It is difficult to doubt this. “ For among the noble 
houses of the nations of the earth there is none that can boast of a*longer 
pedigree, or of a more splendid history, than the Rájpüts of India."* 
» We next visited the Mundesvari hill, on the summit of which there are 
the remains of a very ancient shrine. The hill is situated about. six miles 
. to the south-west of Bhubun. At the foot of the hill, an annual fair is 
held on the night of the 9th of Baisákh, when streams Of pilgrims with 
flaming torches wind up the slope. From a distance the Mundesvari hill looks | ۱ 
like a blue-pointed pyramid with the slight outline of a spreading tree on the 
summit. The tree grows on the ruined tower of a temple, the sides of which 
only are now standing. ۵ approach to the temple lies through the eastern 
face — Pu The ascent is easy; stage by stage as you ascend, the hill 
PL 1 to consist of three or four suecessive spires. Between the foot 
of each spire and the one immediately under it, there are even plains, which 
were once the sites of masonry buildings. The ruins of these are spread Bi, 
| slope ng the eastern:slope with some huge images of gods. The chief of these 
is a big image of Ganesa, richly ornamented. There is another image lying 
flat on the rock. The head is broken and is missing, but it has a coat with 
¥ 


a * According to Mr. Sherring, (p. 143) Rohtás on the Son was founded by tho . — 
.  sKack a or Kushwühu tribo of Rájpüts, who trace their origin to Ráma through 

- < his son Kush, Mahárájí Nala, Mahárájá Mán Siüha, and the present Mahárájá of 
` gaypur, are the present illustrious descendants of this race, 
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agi, Ma wera two inches.of the knee, a pair of boots or ۰. 
ord-belt hanging towards the left. | EL 
ief interesteof the place is, however, centered in the temple. on 
j hest point of the hill The, spire of the temple has fallen, and its 
sides are part ly b M in debris. But its cornice is visible, and it is 
क d on a or consisting of a nice range of tiger-heads. ‘The fierce 
eyes” thes ces rather ill-assort with the moustaches twisted up 
to a point ever stretched and slender lips which give them altogether a 
- grotesque appearance. The front paws are also visible, contracted to the a 
point of a start m 
All the doors of the temple, except _the northern one, have been Blocked ——— 
up by the debris of the fallen porch. The square at this door is nicely carved, A : 
entering through it we come to the shrine. g The shriné is p imer: ^» 
spire, supported in the middleby four*pillars with the same number, of 
sides. The roof above consists of big stone slabs. Within the four. pillars 
there is a standing block representing the phallus or Stva, but i Dis the 
peculiarity of having four faces carved on its four sides, looking towards the 
four doors of the temple. The temple itself appears square outside, but the 
walls have beensthickened to an octagon inside. ‘The eastern recess o on x 
thick wall is occupied by a handsome equestrian statue of the g 8 
Mundalesvari. She rides triumphant on a buffalo, in the attitude of a man, 
and holds fast with her left hand one of its horns, to restrain the brute, Her 
- ernaments are rich—richer is her hair, which is turned up in the shape of 
a nice chignon. Altogether the sculptor has succeeded in imparting to her 
face a vigour which is not usually observed in figures in old Hindu temples. 
Indeed, the great peculiarity of the images on the Mundesvari bill is the 
elongated oval cut of the face, whieh contrasts with the square flats ९५,४७० "s 
Orissan artists * 
— "There are different slabs on the slopes in which inscriptions may be | 
found. The letters are peculiar, neither resembling the Devanágari, nor the 
Páli But the most remarkable among them is to be found on a tongue of 
the hill, appropriately known to the natives as the Jibh Devi, oS Gate 
m the summit, the descent to this tongue lies over precipito ders, 
a crevices having thorny plants and poor grass Going down the 
| we came to this projecting rock, the so-called Jibh Devi, about 16 feet 
1 1 b broad protruding like a tongue about 30 feet from the hill. There isa 
broad crack at the point of projection over which one has to leap. It 
overhangs a wild country, bounded on all sides with wilder hills, and 
looking the plains some 800 to 350 feet deep. Over this narrow 
EA there are devices of plants and leaves. Inscriptions run across 
Et as hese and they may well deserve the patience of the antiquarian 
The letters are, however, so few and detached, that the information t 
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they are likely to give, may ultimately turn out teyboyef little use. ‘There 
is no doubt, however, that the pointed letters, some of which resemble the 
V and E of the English alphabet; must belong t avery ancient age, and it 
would be interesting to trace the people who engraved them The letters 
are big and deeply cut. wm | 
Tradition attributes the rocks on the Mundeévari hill to a Daityay by 

the name of Munda. He was the brother of Chanda, the chief who founded 
Chyápur. They belonged to a race of PregAryans, who must’ have latter. 
ly blended their own worship of the phallus with that of the Sakti. ‘The’ 
remains of their forts and stone buildings incontestably point ot that the 
DaityRs, who at times established sovereign sway over the Aryans, were not 
mere savages. Hated and dreaded as their names may appear, they were 
@ertainly powerful pringeg who represented a more advanced state of civili- 
x tha Nistor has yet Been feady to assign them. The history of. 

se primitive races, detested by the names of Dákas, Daityas, Dasyus, the 
raw-eaters and the “ Black race”, remains yet to be written, and in the 
relies of their ruined forts, temples, pillars, scattered along the plains and hills 
of Sháhábád and the valleys along the Ganges, some material may be gathered 
to show that they were mot entirely men of that degraded condition in 
w "their antagonists have invariably depicted them. Mr. 'Thomason's 
remarks regarding the Bhar tribe equally apply to the other aborigines of 
the district: “They were a powerful and industrious people, as is evident 
by the large works they have left behind them." 
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Note on the old Manipuri Character —By G. H. Damant, C. وب‎ Officiating 
Political Agent, Manipur. 


" (With two plates.) e 


EL. , Toi ere can be but little doubt that this alphabet is a form of the Deva- 
2 nêgari, atid it was in all probability ماود‎ from Bengal along with 
NA. 3 Hinduism by some wandering sanyási in the reign of Charairongba, who. _ 
EN. - flourished about 1700 A. D.; atleast there is no evidence to show that a 
Ei ` knowledge of writing existed among the Manipuris at any earlier date, The 


FS 


` earliest MS. I can find, purports to have been composed in the reign of Cha- 
` yairongba, and &here are no mural inseriptions of old date in the country 
ie alphabet is singularly ill.adapted to the Manipuri language, and in 
of fact, we find in the MSS. that the letters 9, gh, chh, j, J^, all the 
"mtturals, a d, dh, b, bh, p, and sh are seldom, if ever, used exoept in words of 
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b w, a lette ۱ yau ich the Ma Eg). tre: lan; 2n? 7 t- i ۱ 
3 رما‎ a letter which distin in the Manipuri language, is unrepresén 5 
yo he ed.in the alphabet, . Compound letters are seldom used or required. E 


account of the wars between Pamhaihay alias Garib-Namaz, [Gharíb.nawáz] * o 
king of Manipur and, the Rájá of Tiparah. The copy in my possession 3 
contains 45 Vane. ten on both sides, Y 
— Themextin importance is the % Samsokgnamba"', which is a history of 
T d the. war between Charairongba and his son Pamhaiba of Manipur and the 
kings of Burma and Sum jok. It contains 36 leaves, 
5 The * Lánglol," a short MS, of ten leayes only, is a tredtisê on A 
intermixed with proverbs and maxims, amd would probably be هه‎ 
i ‘throwing light on the customs of the -Manipuris before their, conversion tog ctt 
Hinduism Mhe only other MSS. of which L hawe been able gto pig با‎ 4 
information, are the “ Meiyángenamba", an account of the wars betw ۱ 
Manipur and Kachár, and the * Salkau’’, a treatise on cattle and the réspect 
to be shown them. Of these two latter I have not been.able to obtain 
copies. The above seem to comprise the whole literature of Manipur; but 
it is just possible that further'seareh may reveal one or two other works. 
The MSS. are all written on a coarse, but very durable, kind of paper, with 4 
pens made of bamboo; paper blackened with charcoal on which they write 
with a soapstone pencil is also used. The character has now been almost 
. entirely superseded by Bengali, and indeed but few of the Manipuris can 
read it. A national chronicle is, however, still kept in the old character by ; 
the guild of priests, ‘ maibees’ as they are called, in which every event of. 
importance occurring in the country is regularly recorded. 

The language of the MSS. is most difficult, being quite unintelligible 
£ to an ordinary: Manipuri, while those who can understand it are very few in. 
a number. It is, however, interesting as being the oldest form we possess of 
pw the Manipuri and cognate dialects. In a practically unwritten language like 
p 
fk 


| ~The most important MS. 15 called the eT ákhelgnamba", and contains an | 1 














* this, for the very few writings which exist could never have affected the mass, 
` ofthe people, considerable variations in dialect must inevitably take place in 
|. the course of a very few years; but in the present’ instance the difference 
* between the written and spoken language is so great, that it can hardly be 








with trai ون‎ gr d translation of the first page of the “ Samsok- 


gamba.’ The translation is little more than tentative, as the meaning of 
many phrases is obscure and doubtful, the Manipuris themselves differing . 
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क a Në. a. 
i Character. d; 
" ः s . 
Hail O King, hail lord of heaven, hail s aket king, sla D of 
kings, O mighty king, snake king at whóse voice the people flee, who has 
performed the works of a king, who has conquered ten camps of Burmese, 1 
with body and soul I will sing of 8७७, Samsokf and the villages con- 
quered last month. Hail to Ais§ father, king Charairoffbay wb changed 
the names of the gods, who warred in Selbi and Zek/au,|| who subdued in | 
war the Zo/loitha,{ who ascended the throne in the sight of all the peóple; ۲ 
who was related to the Burmesc** and brought the Pocraitt into connection 
> withithem. I will tell how his daughter Chakpa Makhau Gnambi the ladyti 
| of royal family was given in marriage. Mongtot, the king of Burma, gave 
à , Go my servants, you Mayangkong of Selbi the wise, and you Tung- 






7^ m of Burma the mighty, go beth of you to Poerai. 
- 
a The word ‘lairel’ is still used to signify a snake. It probably refers to 
Pakungba, the tutelary deity of the kings of Manipur, which is said to appear in that 
form, small if pleased, and of great size if angry. 
t Kubbo. : ۱ e 
Fu oa i Sumjok. A 
Uy $ This refers to Pamhaiba, alias Garfb Namász, the son of Charairongba, who died 





I at the commencement of the war. 
7 | Asim. 
ii. © Said to be a tribe of Názás, but I cannot identify them. 
Ke +» i.e. by giving his daughter Chakpa Makhau Gnambi in marriage to tho king 
is. of Burma, 
* ۹ Tt Tho people of Manipur. Ln 
YS | tt The word I have translated “ lady" is "' Tampa", it is a title applied to 
$ of royal descent. ° 








Are Kálidása's Herðës monogamists ,روا‎ G. A. Gnrensox, C. S cM 
4, Rangpur. 1 ۱ 


I was mugh interested by an article by Prannáth Pandit in the last i 

- umber of thesJournal of the Asiatic Society on the “morals of Kálidása.” i 

With reference to one head of his subject, “ Polygamy,” I venture to 
7^  differfrom him. He says (page 357), * It is noteworthy that it (polygamy) 
ever prominently brought forward in the poems, except in the case of 
the wives of Dasa-ratha.”” And again, further on, “The greatest o£ Our . 
poet’s*heroes are either monogamists, ot may be taken to be so for all thé 
purposes of his epic narrative.” e = 

"Has hehot with regard te the poems forgotten Dilipa, ofe of the ng 
very noblest characters in the Raghuvansi, who is especially declared to have 
| had a numerous (I. 32) anfah-pura-varga or zenána. Moreover, though 
it is then said that he considered these wives of no value in comparison to 
Sudakshind, Dilipa is at the same time distinctly said to have considered 
not only her, but also Lakshmi as his wife, and henee to have been at least 
a professed bigamist. Of course it may be urged that calling ۷ 
his wife was a mere figure of speech, but still the fact shows that 
i _ according to Kiliddisa, his model Dilipa did not consider polygamy an * 
= Objectionable practice 
Again Agni-varna in the nineteenth book, who, though not a reputable 
character, was undoubtedly one of Avi/iddsa’s heroes, can hardly be called a 
EU monogamist 
— —  —— With regard to Ad/idása's play-heroes, one, at least, viz., Puriravas 
— — — eannot be taken as a monogamist, “ for all purposes of the epic narrative, 
OF of the dramatic narrative either 
— In the second Act of Vikramdévasi, Nipunikd makes him out offend- 

M ing his Queen by imagining her to be Urvasi, and calling her by her 
As — name यन्निमित्तं पुनभतात्कण्ठितस्तस्थाः स्त्रिया amar war ATIM « 
surely is hardly the act of a strict monogamist, especially as subse 
— — quently Puriravas marries Urvasi in the lifetime of his Queen. 

XN ` The only other Dramatic Hero of Adliddsa with whom I am acquaint- 
ed,— Dushyanta, though undoubtedly possessed of an “ affinity" for Sakun- 
| talk, as every right-minded hero should have for the heroine, used to 






















Es surrounded by Yavan women, with bows in their hands and wearing - 
garlands of flowers.” I know that the commentators say that these 
women were simply arm-bearers, but on this occasion there was no reason | 
E ey th 
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for their bearing arms, and even if there was, such a profession does not 
explain their carrying garlands at the same time. ` 
As this passage is, however, liable to discussion. I now quote another 
in the same act (the second), which occurs just before the 43rd verse 
(M. W.'s Edition). The Fidishaka says to the king, = king of his 
longing for Sakuntald, “Just as a man who is sated with dates may 
desire the tamarind, so your highness, slighting the jewels of women in 
your Zenána, has fixed his desires upon S'akunta/d ".* | 
` There is one more play by a Kdéliddsa, which is by some ascribed fo 
the author of the Sekuntali—the Malavikignimitra, The hero it this 
piece is certainly not a monogamist, in fact Agnimitra is ۳۵۱۳۵۵۵ 
being “ very mpch married" mdeed. He has a first Queen Didrini, a 
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ka ü second Queep Irdévati, who is the chief villain of thewpiece. “Not 
“only are these 


both prominent characters, but the king, not satisfied with 
only two, finishes the play by marrying Milavikd, which is the conclusion 
to which the whole course of events of the piece has been tending. 4 
It thus appears that it can hardly be considered an accurate statement 
of facts that * the greatest of” Kilidasa's “heroes are either monogamists 
orgmay be taken to be so for all purposes of his epic narrative." Dilipa 


was a polygamist, about Raghu we know nothing, and the only great heroes 
- of Raghu’s line, who bear out the above remarks, so far as we can tell, were 


Aja and. Rama. 

^. Every one of the dramatic heroes is a polygamist, and the subject of 
marriage, so far as it relates to ope or to a plurality of wives, js not men- 
tioned either in the Ritu-Sanhdra, the Megha-duta, or the Awumdra-Sam- 
CMM : ; á 


* तथांतःपुरस्तीरलपरिभाविना भवत इयमभ्यथेना 
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a ۱ "T. 
On the Route between Sohdr and el- Bereymé in ' Omán, with a note on the 
Zatti, or gipsies in Arabia.— By Lieutenant-Colonel S. B. ۰ 


Having “arrived at Sohar (j=) on the 16th November, 1875, and visited 
p the Governor Seyyid Bedr-bin-Seif A] Bii-Sa'idi, I requested him to be good 
gos to arrange for my visit to el-Bereymi, and Sheikh Ráshid-bin- 
d, with whom I was personally aequainted, and who is a man of 
gea influence in el-Dháhireh ب,زالظاهرک).‎ having been at one time 
overnor of el-Bereymi, was selected to accompany me. I could, however, 
only promise myself a hasty visit, as my arrangement with C iptain Clayton, . 
Her Majesty's Ship Rifleman, who had kindly given me a passage, was to 
meet again at Sobár on the 22nd. The Sheikh's prepdfatjons as regards 
camels, &c., were not completed until the next morning at 10 A. M., when 
we started with nine matchlocks of the Na’im and Mokábil tribes, and 
reached about thirty miles by nightfall, encamping for the night at 
_ Sahilah, (424) a village in the Wadi Jezze (cs (وادی الج‎ belong 
the el-Kunúd. The road, after leaving the belt of palm groves and culti- 
vation outside Sohár, ran N. W. for an hour to 'Aubi, (عوحی)‎ a little 
pateh of date groves and gardens irrigated by a felej, and then turned west 
over a stony, gradually rising plain, covered with thin acacia jungle and 
underwood towards the hills. The W Li Jezze, which we came to soon 
after, is —* neither broad nor — but a few inches lower than 
lain, and barely distinguishable from it, showing that no great Lorrent 
"ever"rushes down it, but that after rainfall, which in 'Omán is rarely 
heavy, the water that is not absorbed by cultivation is sucked in by the 
pa - porous soil on the way. Another hour brings us to the site of an ancient 
= ruined town, attested by heaps of fragments of black rock lying 1n squares 
5 and ovals, which mark the foundations of houses, and by parts of ruined 
fea - walls and towers on adjoining hillocks,. covering altogether a considerable 
extent of ground. From the appearahee of the foundations, the houses 
must have been on a small scale and of rude construction. No vestige of 
any edifice of architectural pretensions remaims At the present day the 
locality is uninhabited, and a place of more dreary and complete desolation ~ 
है e rarely seen. My companions could not tell me the name of the site, 
ir only traditional knowledge was that 1t belonged to the Persians in the 
time of rance, and that it was destroyed by God on account of the 
‘refusal of the inhabitants to embrace the blessed truths of Islám 
irther is a dried up ,fe/ej leading from the hills, called Felej- - 
), and also ascribed to the Persians. At 2} P. M., we 
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affluent on the right bank, called Wadi el-Süfán (وادی‌السوعات)‎ up which 


Joss, and which paved the way for the onward progress of these fanatics | 
و‎ Shinds (li), where they again destroyed His Highness’ forces. A 


m 
1 (x was built for the special purpose of barring the progress of the - 
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| Came in sight of Sehlát (wiw), a village picturesquely situated on the top 

of a hill, and having at a distance a somewhat imposing appearance, though 

a closer view dispelled the illusion. It belongs to the Beni Gheith, (E t), 

a petty Hinawi tribe, subordinate however to the Na'im. Here we rested 
' for a short time while the camels were fed. The next village we come to 
۱ an hour later is Mileyyeneh, (Aili) and our road henceforth lies in 
the bed of Wadi Jezze as far as Hail, (da>) for we have now reached the 
foot of the hill range and commence a more steep and winding ascent. 
Just below Mileyyeneh, where the Wádi narrows considerably, is an arched 
aqueduct, of solid masonry that supplies a village, called el- Ghorák (six, 
belonging to the Beni Gheith. 1 could learn nothing precise about this 
aqueduct, which is evidently of very ancient construction, from the Sheikh} 
the tradition,as usual being limited to the fact of its having been gon- 
structed by the Kafirs before Isláfn. Here we were overtaken by a heavy 
thunder-storm, which soon drenched us through and made the rocky path 
too slippery for the camels to venture out of a walk; the sight, however, 
was “very grand from the picturesque scenery around us; the dark blue 
hills of the back ground, streaked by deepest black ravines and gorges, and 
~ wo आ upon ridge of lower hills in front being lighted up here and there 
a by e rays of the sun, now near setting, glancing through a rent in the 
2 dark heavy masses of elouds above us and showing a strange contrast of 



















É light and shade. It was some time after dark when we reached the grove 
E of the little village of Sahileh, (سپیله)‎ and here the Arabs having lost 
— the path and nearly brought us to grief among the water channels and 


— low walls of the plantations, we w em fain to wait for a villager t8 light 

— with a torch to our camping ground. This place belongs to the el- Kunüd, 
` and has two small towers for defence The next day, starting soon After 
sunrise, we pushed on more rapidly and reached el-Bereymi at 7} P.M, 
TA Travelling at first ina south-westerly direction, we pass after an hour an 


۳۰ ۹ is a village of the same name, and then the Wadi Jezze, here forming a 
loop, we cross the 'Akabat Kumishi ( تماشي‎ Aas) to join it again, “A few 

further S. S. W. brings us te burj el-Shikeyri, (برج الاشكيري)‎ . just. 
` beyond which lies the village of Kin, (wl) memorable for a conflict be- 
` tween the Wahhábís and the Hadhrami troops of Seyyid Sa'id-bin-Sultán. 
some sixty years ago, in which the latter were signally defeated with great 


€ «tarv of the slain in the bed of the Wadi near Kin attests the severity 
f the contest there. The tower of Shikeyri is on a peak some 200 feet 
hig on thê right bank, and is joined to another tower below by a stone 
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Wahhábis. After another hour and a half we pass Wadi Wasit, up which 
lies a town of that name. Sheikh Ráshid was very anxious I should visit 
this place, as the Sheikh Suleimán-bin-Sa'íd el.Shámisí was a great friend 
Sf his and a man of some importance. It lay, however, too much out of the 
road, and time was of consequence. "The next place we reached was el. 
Khoweyre}, (الخود رچ(‎ a village of the same clan as Wasit, the Showimis 
(شواهسی)‎ a sub-division of the Na'im, and having the protection of a fortlet 
and two towers. "The cultivation here was extensive and very refreshing to 
the eye in contrast to the drear and arid rocks around. The fields were neatly 
arranged in terraces on the right bank, adv anfage being taken ingeniously 
of every availabble spot of ground capable of production. They were well 
kept and evidently received much attention, irrigation being carried on by 
means of channels leading from the copigus stream above. Contiguous to 
this is Hail, another large village, the two forming the most considerable 
settlement I met with between DBereymi and Sobár. Hail has several 
towers, and on the opposite bank is el-Rabi, دز الربی)‎ pinnacle rock about 200 
feet high, on which is perched a tower surrounded by a low wall now crum- 
bling away. The work is ascribed to the Persians, and the position is well 
chosen for the purpose for which it is said to have been constructed, namely, 
to serve as an outpost to protect the maritime plain from the inroads of 
the Bedouins. This outpost not improbably marks the limit of the grasp 
of the Persians in the age immediately preceding the introduction of Islam, 
when they are related to have held the sea-coast of "Oman, the Arabs main- 
taining themselves in the highlands and,interior. Two petty clans of the 
Na'im, the Rashidat and Hadidat oceupy Hail, and are at enmity with 
their neighbours the Showámis of Khoweyre] and Wasit. As may readily 
be imagined, quarrels among such very close neighbours are very bitter, and 
they are said to ripen every four or five years into a free fight, which is not 
terminated without bloodshed. In such cases the people of Hail have the 
advantage of being able to cut off the water-supply of those below by dam- 
ming up the stream, which is a very effective punishment, and is generally 
instrumental in bringing hostilities to a speedy termination. At Hail the 
Wadi Jezze is joined by its confluent, Wadi el-'Abeyleh, العبیله)‎ ( up which 
the road now leads. The course of Wadi Jezze above the junction is short, 
and lies W. S. W. towards Kábil and Seneyneh (43412): A few miles up 
it is a steep pass, marking, as my Sheikh informed me, the boundary of el- 
Dháhireh. We rested a little while at Hail, and then continued our route 
soon reaching more open and level ground with woody ravines and seat- 
tered herbage. The highest point of this pass is called el-Nejd, where the 
aneroids showed an elevation of 1,860 feet, the peaks of the range on each 
above us 1,000 feet or more. On descending the other side, we 
after an hour the Wádi 'Ain, which runs like all other water- 
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courses on the southern side of the range in a south-westerly direction until 
its waters are absorbed by the thirsty desert. Wè now continue W. N. W. ° 
over an unbroken plain sparsely studded with acacias direct on to Bereymi. 
On our right lies el- Mahdhah, (لححضد)‎ the habitation of Kab 
tribe, while to the S.W. the lofty isolated range of Jebel Hafit, حشیت)‎ daa) 
looming some 20 miles away, alone breaks the level expanse before us, and 
we stand on the border of that inhospitable sea of sand and waste that 
stretches without break or interruption for nearly 800 niles across the pen- 
insula, and forms the greatest sand desert of Asia. The Bedouins of our party 
having remained behind at a "watering place we had passed, we found we 
had been jogging on for some miles without them, and the Sheikh professed 
some apprehension lest we should encounter any ot the 'Awámir Bedouins, 
who, he said, were constantly prowling about, It is customary in "Oman, when 
moving from one part to another, to take a man or two as Khafir, or pro- 
tector, from each of the more important tribes through whose country one 
has to pass. This applies not only to strangers, but also to any Arab passing 
through the territory of another tribe with whom his own are not in “ saff "' 
or league, when it is of course unnecessary. Sheikh Rashid had not been 
able to procure an 'Amirí at Sohár before starting, and hence his anxiety. 
We had another thunder-storm this evening, but not much rain. On 
arrival at Bereymi, I went to the house ot Selím-bin-Mohammed, whose 
father, the Chief Sheikh of the Na'im tribe, resides at Dhank (८७०), Our 
arrival was the signal for a general assembly of visitors, whom I soon tired of, 
and I therefore beat a retreat to another house outside, which was cleared 
for my reception. 

Early the next morning, I set out to visit the fort, which at present is 
in the hands of Sheikh Hamd. I saw his house on the way, and as he was 
laid up with a dislocated shoulder from a fall off a camel, he sent to invite 
me in to take coffee. The house consists of two lofty rooms separated by 
an arch and with no furniture, but a carpet or two and an array of coffee 
pots; two or three damsels bundled out as I entered, but the fowls and 
goats that seemed to make up the complement of inmates, being less bash- 
ful, remained. The walls of the courtyard are loop-holed for musketry, and 


a rusty iron gun lies half-buried in the ground inside. It took some little 


time to get coffee ready for the assembly that had crowded into the house 
and filled both sides of the room, but when it was over, I took leave and 
continued my way to the fort. On reaching the gate, I received a salute 
of three guns, which put the ordnance hors de combat by dismounting them 


- from their rickety carriages, and thus prevented any further expenditure of 





I was then taken over the fort, and the objects of interest gene- 


* Cm were pointed out to me with great readiness and evident pleasure by 
` the Sheikh's nephew and his people. I was gratified by their civility, and 
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> spent some time in looking over the place, the strength and importance of 
which in their eyes are by no means undervalued. The plain in which el- 
. Bereymi stands being so level, the view from the upper towers is exten- 
sive and interesting, embracing as it does the whole of el-J ow, and enabling 
one to get a tolerably clear notion at a glance of the topography of the 
settlement. To the S. W., at a little distance off, lies Sedeyri's house 
erected many years * by that Wahhabi Chief for his own residence. It 
o 


was solidly built of stone, but^was destroyed by Seyyid 'Azán in 1870, who 
disapproved of seeing so strong a fortified house so near the fort, and who 
' required the stones of which it was built to rephir and strengthen the latter. 
After leaving the fort, I spent some time in walking through the section of 
the settlement more particularly known as el-Bereymi, The dates had 
nearly all been gathered, and the fields were being just freshly sown for the 
spring harvest, except a few late fields of jowári, and. the fruit season was 
over, so I did not see the place to full advantage, but the fields were neat 
and regular, and the orchards well cared for. Indeed, great attention is 
paid to horticulture throughout 'Omán, and at all the centres of population 
the *DBostáns' are the great objects of interest. The houses in these 
settlements are seldom grouped together, but are scattered among the date 
groves; they are principally of mat and date leaf construction, and form 
perhaps the least obtrusive part of the landscape. A good proportion of 
the few mud houses was dilapidated and untenanted, and gave a general air 
of unsubstantiality to the place. "The verdant appearance of this oasis, how- 
ever, in which the tall and handsome foliage of the date is the predominant 
feature, 18 most attractive and refreshing to the eye of the traveller, and 
soon makes him oblivious of the drear and arid waste he bas traversed 
to reach it, while the luxuriant vegetation, the sight and sound of running 
water, the almost entire absence of unproductive trees and plants, convey 
| an impression of prosperity which is by no means borne out in reality. 
۳ During the day several of the Sheikhs came to visit meat Sa'reh, (صعولا)‎ 
| and as they were communicative, I was glad of the conversation. Among 
those who came was Sheikh 'Ali-bin-Seif of the Bení Ka'b, who lives at el- 
Mahdhah ; he was loquacious and lively, and was very solicitous I should 
visit his tribe and settlement, but it was unfortunately not convenient to” 
— °` doso, and I was compelled to accept his invitation for another time. He 
— told me he had been to el-Riádh, having been taken captive by the Wahhá- 
bis in his youth and carried thither in irons. He believed they were 24 days 
on the road from el-Bereymi to el-Hasa, as they travelled slowly, and there 
Sa ty of water on the way. Nothaving had time to visit any of the 
Bení Yás settlements in the morning, a messenger arrived from them invi- 
31 fe ing me و‎ do so, but I was obliged to decline, as it was already time for 
- . me t 
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be taking my departure. At the suggestion of Sheikh Rashid, I re- 
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quested Sheikh Selim to furnish us with an escort to the limits of el-Jow, » 
but as he proposed to accompany me himself the first stage, I accepted his 
company with pleasure. It was not without strong remonstrances and 
pressing invitations to stay a day or two longer that we were permitted to 
make a start, but we succeeded in doing so about 3 P. M., and in presence 
of an admiring crowd of boys and Bedouins, we left el-Bereymi at a brisk 
trot by the samesroad that we had come; the Bedoos shouting and singing 
and racing their camels at full speed in high spirits and evident delight at 
being on the road again, and already oblivious of the fact that half an hour 
before they had been sulky and disgusted at being told to collect the camels 
for the journey. After some miles a peak to our left, named Katar, (85) was 
pointed out to me as having on the top the remains of a Persian settlement 
with trees, dwellings, &c., and said to have beea oceupied by them after 
their repulse at el. Bereymí. We passed Khatmet el-Shikla, (خطمه شکله)‎ a 
small village at 12 miles, and soon after observing a low reddish coloured hill 
some distance off very conspicuous among the other dark rocks, I told a 
man to bring me a specimen. Nearly the whole party started off, and re- 
turned with sufficient stones to fill a portmanteau. It was a red compact 
nummulitic limestone, and was the only block of the kind I noticed on the 
journey. ` It was just dark when we reached el-Khurüs, (الخووس)‎ a deep 
cleft in the rocky bed of the Wadi 'Ain, which holds a perennial supply of 
rain water. The Arabs were anxious to push on to Jail, another 15 miles 
or 80 in the dark, but I objected ; wood and water were sufficiently abundant, 
and we soon had a good fire under way and suppers cooking. I noticed the 
men obtained fire from a spark by rolling the tinder into a ball with dry 
Arabs grass and swinging it round until it burst into flame. The dew to-night 
was very heavy, and my blanket was drenched by morning. ‘The elevation 
“of el-Khurüs is 1,630. l 
20th.—Before starting I took leave of Sheikh Selim-bin-Mohammed, 
whose protection was no longer required, giving him a suitable present, and 
I may mention as an instance of the entire want of shamefacedness in the 
` Arab in begging, that he came up to me quietly, after he had received his 
` douceur from my factotum, to whisper a request for two dollars more. I 
` insinuated he had already received what I thought was proper for bim, on 
Wa which he said, “ Well, give me one, only one more dollar, and I will be 
ai =~ tisfied." This man's father is Chief of one of the largest tribes in ‘Oman, 
` and he himself a man of much influence and consideration. We reached the 
E Nejd two hours after leaving el- Khurás. The ground here, which for some 
. - "ext ib is comparatively level, is well wooded with acacias, rhamnus, Åc., 
`` and green with low brushwood and grass. It is — in the season by —— 
‘the? green mand Ka'b Arabs for pasturing their camels and goats. The i: | 
mountain range we were crossing is, except in the valleys and water-courses, - 
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where the detrifus from the hills forms a little soil, remarkably arid and ۱ 
sterile, and is everywhere from Jebel Akhdhar to Ruús el-Jebal entirely 
unclothed with verdure, presenting one of the bleakest ranges it is possible 
toimagine. The large valleys contain a good deal of herbaceous, but very 
little ligneous vegetation. Among the trees and plants in the Wadi Jezze 
and in the plain beyond the range were noticed the rhamnus, serewpine, 
samar or acacia vera, acacia Arabia, two oleanders, ealotropis G., castor-oil, 
and colocynth gourd, two, or three euphorbias, the wild lavender, a rush 
much used for making mats called rasad ; the maranneh, ( eo the narcotic 
plant noticed by Palgrave ; the rose-scented shirkeh, and much coarse grass 
in tufts. | 

At Hail, which we reached in three hours from el-Khurás, and which 
is perhaps 35 or 40 miles from Bereymi, we halted for a short time for 
breakfast and to feed the camels, which were beginning to show symptoms 
of fatigue, for since the commencement of the journey we had been keeping 
up a jog-trot of from five to seven miles an hour, whenever the road render- 
ed it at all practicable. Our dromedaries were all pretty good; and were as 
sleek and well-shaped in appearance as they were swift and easy in going. 
‘Oman camels are acknowledged the best in the world. "The Sherif of Mecca 
rides none other, and last year he received a present of six from Seyyid Tur- 
ki, which were sent by sea to Jedda. They fetch from $100 to 150, if 
very superior, but the ordinary ones run from $30 upwards. Depth of chest 
is considered one of their chief points. The Bedouins of 'Omán sometimes 
take their camels from el-Bereymi across Arabia to Nejd and el-Hejáz 
for sale. In 'Omán, Arabs ride behind the hump, the saddle being very small 
with a felt and sheepskin over it. The camel’s nose is not pierced, but a 
.headstall with a chain nose-band and a thick camel hair rope forms the 
bridle. In Yemen, they sit in front of the hump, resting the feet on the 

A neck of the animal, the saddle having a high pommel to give support. On 
leaving Hail, we entered the political boundary of Sohár, and proceeded 

~ down the Wadi Jezze by the side of running water, flowing at intervals as 
far as Mileyyeneh ; owing to the alternate porosity and rockiness of. the 
bed, the stream rushes along at one place for some distance, then suddenly 

` disappears to re-appear again as suddenly further on. Kin and Shikeyri, 
~ Sahilah and Mileyyeneh, are successively passed and left behind, until at 
nightfall we reached our halting plaee not far from Sehlát, where the road 
branched off to Jebel Gharábeh, a spot I was anxious to visit. During our 

— march to-day we had been joined by two Sheikhs of the Na’fm tribe, who 

* were taking two horses for sale to Sohár. One of these, a chestnut mare, 

— was a very casty, well-formed, and pretty animal, and from the price put 

town — the Sheikhs seemed to have a very Verum idea of her value. We | 

on the road several small parties of donkeys and camels laden with - 

i | l 














= ralleled in 'Omán, and accordingly made a short halt for the 
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"dried and salt-fish going up to el-Bereymi, where the consumption of 
these articles is very considerable, The elevation of this place was found 
to be 850. The road we have been travelling lies almost entirely along 
the smooth sandy bed of the Widis or torrents, and presents no difficulties 
of any kind to communication. For the first 30 miles or so from Sohar the 
road winds up Wadi Jezze, and for 10 miles more its confluent Wadi 
'Abileh. We then cross the ridge of the Chain, here very low and not 
exceeding 1,900 feet, while the peaks on each side reach about 3,000. On 
descending the other side, we find ourselves oh the plain of el-Jow, which 
borders on the great desert. Though heavy in places, the road is quite 
practicable for guns, and I remember no place that would be likely to cause 
artillery more than an hour's detention. The mountain range that has been 
crossed is part of the chain leading from Ras Mosandim (راس مسندم)‎ to Jebel 
Akhdhar, and divides the provinces of el-Dhahireh and el-Bátineh. ‘The 
hilly district between these two provinces is styled el-Hajar == 1) by the 
Arabs, but there is no general name for the range that connects Jebel Akhdhar 
with Ruts el Jebûl. The water-sheds towards Ruts el-Jebál lie east and 

- west, while lower down towards Jebel Akhdhar, they lie N. E. and S. W. 
Running water was met with by me only in Wádi Jezze from Hail to Sehlát, 
and then never more than a few inches deep, but there is no scarcity of 
water anywhere. The inhabited spots are irrigated both by canals drawn 
from the stream, and by wells. ‘The rocks met with were mostly sediment- 
ary, the principal being a very dark limestone and an argillaceous slate, 
the latter lying in great angles. The bed of Wadi Jezze is cut through 
a breccia containing fragments of granite, green limestone, quartz, and a 
beautifully variegated sandstone, and the breccia or conglomerate is pene- 
trated in some places by masses of slate or shale. The range is very peaked 

` and sharp ridged, and here and there the strata were in waves, appearing as 


if the rock had been at some period subjected to pressure. Throughout the, 


whole route, the aspect of the country is extremely barren and sterile, and, 
| as might be expected, is unable to sustain much animal life.* The y 
` ^ wild animals, I noticed, were a few ravine deer and foxes, and birds w 
| everywhere extremely rare. On starting the following morning, we pro- 
n ceeded down the bank of Wadi el-'Aweyneh (4325271 cooly) of the el-Mokábil, 
8 | — . who occupy chiefly the upper part, where itis well wooded, and where run- 
E^ ning water is abundant. In an hour and a half we reached Jebel Gharábeh, 
. غرایه)‎ Ja) where, as 1 had already learnt from Sheikh Ráshid, who had been 
| . regaling me throughout the journey with the traditionary lore of 'Omán, 
` were situated the ruins of the citadel of 'Omán, the pristine name of Sohár, 
at one time the capital of the whole country. 1 determined here to take 
the opportunity of exploring these interesting and ancient ruins, which are 
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purpose. "The hill is not high, perhaps 250 or 300 feet, but it is very steep 
and inaccessible, and there being no semblance of a road, I was glad to 
accept the assistance of the Bedouins, who are as agile as cats and clamber 
about the most difficult places with ease. Around the summit, which is 
irregular, are traceable the ruins of these fortifications extending perhaps 
for half a mile. The wall still stands in places, from two to six feet high, 
and it is possible to trace the outline of part of the buildings at the highest 
point, though the greater past gare an undistinguishable heap of ruins 
Along the line of fortification at intervals were small circular towers, 
several of which are still conspicuous. The thickness of the walls was 
uniformly about three feet, and they are constructed entirely of rough 
fragments of the rock of which the upper part of the hill is composed, viz 
a white oolitic limestone, cemented with clay, and I could detect only three 
places in which mortar had been used at all. These were an arch in the 
wall, the curbstones in the path that led down the hill and the water 
cisterns. One of these cisterns, of which there are two, is quite at 
the summit, and is in shape an oblong, constructed of found pebbles 
cemented and plastered with mortar. ‘The other is oval-shaped and of 
similar construction. It is lower down the hill. Both these tanks are 
small and shallow, and in such good condition, that, if cleaned out, they 
might still be serviceable. There are no signs of wells having been sunk 
that I could see; indeed, the quality of the rock precludes the idea of 
such an experiment. Somewhat below the highest point is a low areh in 
in the wall, built of selected stones cemented together, and was not impro- 
bably that of the gateway, as it is just over the road. There is one other 
arch in a tower still lower down, but it is made with long slabs placed 
together uncemented. Only a few yards of the roadway are traceable near 
the top, the rest is entirely obliterated, but it probably wound round the 
greater part of the hill. It was very narrow, and is faced at the edge with 
curbstones, It was at the extreme summit where the outline is best pre- 
served, that the residence of the Chief or Governor probably stood, but to 
judge from the heap of stones in situ, the building was apparently of no 
great extent ; perhaps a small stone house for the Chief and rude shelter 
for the garrison were all that was needed. From its position and strength, 
however, the importance of the castle is sufficiently apparent, and it was 
doubtless considered quite impregnable in those days of slings and bows, 
while it of course commanded the whole plain of Sohár from hence to the sea. 
According to the tradition of the Arabs, as related to me by Sheikh 
Rashid and confirmed by Seyyid Turki and others, the castle at Jebel 
Gharabeh, as well as the city of "Oman, were founded by Julandá-bin-Karkar, 
: ss ila) under whom the city covered a great part of the maritime 









between Jebel Gharábeh and the sea; but there is no doubt that 
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both the ruins of el-Gharábeh and the city are much anterior to the time of 
the Julandaites. Another legend related to me was of the daughter of 
Julandá, whose hand became diseased and withered, while the physicians were 
unable to apply any remedy. She remainedsthus for a long time, and at 
last decided to try the benefit of the sea air and bathing, after experiencing 
which for a short time she entirely recovered, The above tradition, it may 
be remarked, deriving the Julandaites from the 'Amálekite Beni Karkar is 
opposed to the more generally, received account, according to which they 
descend from the el-Azd of "Omán. The 'Amáleka properly derive from 
the Ishmaelite or Nejdean stock, as does also Sohir, the brother of Tasm 
and Jadis and the Eponymus of the ancient town. "The Julandaites were 
a powerful dynasty in 'Omán, and for some time previous to the second 
advent of the Persians before Islám held dominion over el- Bahrein and the 
whole of the Persian Gulf. According to Ross Annals of ‘Oman, the, 
Persians at the time of the introduction of Islam had possession of the 
sea-coast of 'Omán, while the Arabs had the interior. Mohammed sent 
messengers to the two sons of Julandá, who then ruled in "Oman, and these 
messengers alighted at Damsetjerd near Sohir, a fortified place built by 
the Persians. Julandá's sons, "Abd and Jeifar, and the Arabs agreed to 
aceept Islam, but the Persians, refusing, were attacked in Damsetjerd by 
 Jeifar and compelled to quit ‘Oman. This Damsetjerd I am inclined to 
identify with the ruins at Felej el-Sük described above, and this is indi- 
cated, I think, both by their position and the Arab tradition attaching to 
the spot. The extreme antiquity of Sohár as one of the principal empori- 
ums of 'Omán is shown by its identification with the ancient city of "Oman, 
the capital of the country, which depends not alone on Arab tradition and 
authority, but is accepted by European writers, who see in Sobár the Omana 

or Omna of Pliny and Ptolemy 
The exact period, however, at which the town changed its name 18 a 





question more difficult of solution, and regarding which history and tradi- " 


tion afford no clue. The ancient history of Sohár is very obscure, as, 
though frequent references to it may be found in all ages, no good descrip- 
tion or account of it exists that I am aware of. A short notice, however, 
by Ibn Mojáwir is worth quoting. He says :—* Sohár had 12,000 houses, 
4 and every nákhodá dwelt in a separate house, and the people used to draw 
E. their drinking water from the aqueduct. Some one told me there were 192 
steel-yards for the weighing of merchandize between vendors and pur- 
chasers. The town was built of bricks, mortar, and teak-wood, and it be- 
= came ruined, and the jinn haunted the castles around. Abú Bekr el-Bisri 
EM d me that the country belonged- first to the kings of Kerman of 
— the Seljk dynasty, then it was ruled by the el-Ghozz, and afterwards it 
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are still to be seen near Jebel Gharábeh, but the only outward and visible 
sign of its former greatness remaining is the aqueduet Felej el-Mo'taridh 
b ying! e» 

This work, which is of good stone masonry, leads along the surface of 
the ground, with a gentle declivity from the Wadi Jezze in the vicinity of 
Hüreh Bargheh, برعق)‎ or Sohár Peak as we call it, to the shore, a dis- 
tance in a straight line of 14 or 15 miles, and is still distinctly traceable for the 
greater part of the way, disappearing at the outskirts of the present town. 
I noticed by the side of it more than one small cistern of exactly the same 
pattern and construction as those on Jebel Gharábeh. The modern town 
of Sohár has for some years been in a gradually declining state. It has 
been described in the bright pages of Palgrave, but has still further deeayed 
since his visit. In Sohár proper, which lies between Ras Sellán (راس‌صلات)‎ and 
the village of Soweyhereh, (3,275), the population is now only about 4000, 
including 400 Persians, a dozen Jews, who have been gradually decreasing in 
numbers year by year, and half-a-dozen banians ; the bulk of the inhabitants 
here as also along the coast from Sohir to Majis being of Persian and 

.Belüch descent. The citadel, in which the Governor Seyyid Bedr resides, is 
a lofty, square, plain building, with a strong entrance and well defended by 
a moat; next to Sohár Peak itis the most conspicuous object seen from 
seawards. From the roof an excellent view is obtained of the surrounding 
country, and a lovely landscape it is, the sea-shore being fringed with a 
belt of stately palm gardens and cultivation about three miles broad, while 
behind, the plain rises gradually, until broken up by the lower spurs of the 
lofty, dark, serrated range’ in the back-ground. In the second story of this 
house is the tomb of Seyyid Thoweyni-bin-Seyyid, but the room in which it 
stands has been bricked up since my last visit. It is remarkable that of the 
a number believed to have been associated directly or indirectly with Seyyid 
f s Selim in his parricidal aet, some nine persons, only two are alive, the rest 
having all, with one exception, met violent deaths. The town wall is very 
dilapidated, especially the front towards the sea, and is now fast crumbling 
down, and there are no towers or bastions to it, but the moat is still kept 
clear on the ‘land side. The circuit of the wall is about a mile, but a very 
small extent of the "area inside is covered with houses, the rest of the 
ground being bare or occupied with date and other fruit trees. The market 
contains about forty shops, and is good and well filled, the fish market 
particularly ; the fisheries on the Bátinah coast being abundant almost to 
a miracle, The custom duties are 5 per cent., and the farm this year has 
been sold to a Persian for $175 per month; but this is no gauge for the 1 
£ | —— iou: ۱6 of imports, as foreign goods are obtained from Muscat, where they ۱ 
T hats ends paid duty, and are consequently free from assessment here. 
d to be decreasing annually, and to be transferring itself to 
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Shargah, which is almost as easy ‘of access to the principal customers as ۰ 
Sohar, the Arabs of el-Dháhireh and el-Jow, and where goods are cheaper, 
being imported thither direct from Bombay, and thus saving Muscat dues 
and re-shipment. Sohár has no harbour, nor even the slightest shelter for 
native craft, and is dependent entirely on its position in being able to tap 
the trade of Upper el.Dháhireh and el-Jow for existence, and should this 
source of prosperity be in part drawn off by rival ports, it must sink in 
time to the level of other towns in the Bátinah. El-Jow, in which el- 

۲ Bereymi lies, is the smallest of the six provinces of "Omán, and is situate 

between el-Dháhireh and the Shemál. It is bounded on the south by 

Jebel Hafít, on the east by Khatmet el-Shikla and el-Mahdheh, on the 

north by el-Shemál, and to the west by the desert. El-Jow is inhabited 

by several tribes, both Gháfiri and Hinawi; the former having been in 

the ascendant since the accession of Seyyid Turki. The most powerful 

and the predominant Ghifiri tribe at present is the Na'im, which is divided 

into two distinct and about equal sections, each having numerous sub- 

divisions, and numbers on the whole some 20,000 souls. They oceupy el- 

Bereymí Proper and Su'areh, (8,2) and their possession of the fort enables 

them to overawe the whole of the settlement. Since the time of Seyyid 'Azán, 

they have been practically uninterfered with by the Museat Government, 

but of course own allegiance to the present Sultán. The Na'im are at feud 

with the Beni Yas, who occupy part of el-Bereymi, and their hostility is 

interrupted only by occasional truces; collisions frequently occurring be- 

tween them. Of the two sections of the Na'im one inhabits more parti- 

- eularly el-Jow and Bereymí, the other el-Dháhireh. They are of the more 

| orthodox or Sunni persuasion, unlike the generality of 'Ománis who are 

"s Ibádhiya. The Chief Sheikh of the tribe is Mohammed-bin-’Ali-bin-Hamad, 

j who lives at Dhank, his representative at el-Bereymi being his son Selim. 

^ The principal Hinawi tribe at el-Bereymi is the Beni Yas, who formerly 
۳ gained so much notoriety by their piratical exploits. "The Chief of this 
i tribe is Sheikh Zaid-bin-Khalifah, a man of strong character, and per- 
haps the sole individual in these parts possessing any real personal power 
and authority. He resides at Abúthabí, and there are four smaller 
Sheikhs subordinate to him residing at el-Bereymi. This tribe takes the 
lead on the Hinawi side in all dissensions between the Hinawis and Ghi- 
—— — firis at el-Bereymi, and during Seyyid 'Azán's reign held the predominant 
|. position here. The Beni Yas occupy the villages of. Jemí, Katáreh, Heyl, 

Ert. Gh = | sux (هيلي‎ and the Widi Mes'tidi (وادی‌المسعودی)‎ at el-Bereymi, 

— and are said to have formerly out-numbered the Na'ím, but this state of 
affairs has become reversed of late. ‘The Gháfiri tribe next in importance — | 
- the Na’im, is the Beni Ka'b, which numbers some 15,000 souls, and occu- 
-- the district of el-Mahdheh, which includes हल mountain range and val. — . 
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i leys between Wadi el-Jezze and Wadi Hatta, There are about 20 villages in 
this district, the principal of which is el- Mahdheh, where the Sheikh 'Ali-bin- 

Seif resides, They are all irrigated by conduits drawn from the hills, 

and as the soil is the same, Mahdheh produces the same kinds and quality 

of grains and fruits as el-Bereymi. "There is no direct pass through the 

range from el-Mahdheh to Sohár between Hatta and el-Jezze. Other 

Gháfiri tribes are the Beni Kattab (iS si) and el-Darámikeh (الدراسکک)‎ ; 


and Hinawi tribes are the Dhowáhir, ( 9815&/1) which occupies el-'Ain, el- 


Dáúdi, el- Kharais, el-Mareyjib, Sa'neh and Mo'taridh الخریس الد اودی العین)‎ 
tye) ,زا لمعتری سعنه‎ and rank next in power to the Beni Yas and the 
'Awámir. This last is a very large nomadic tribe, widely scattered over 
‘Oman, but occupying chiefly the desert outskirts from Kooria Mooria Bay 
to the Sabkha, (4=*°) and roaming about with their flocks and herds in 
a state of semi-savagedom. The 'Awámir are genuine Bedouins, and no 
wilder or more predatory race exists, I believe, in Arabia. One of their 
clans, the 'Affár, (s&s) are popularly supposed to feed upon the bodies of 
animals that have died naturally, but this is denied by the tribe who, how- 
ever, admit that they are not unfrequently reduced to devouring their skin 
clothing. A large portion of this tribe has settled down, particularly in the 
province of 'Omán, where they occupy a district of twelve villages called the 
.* Buldán el-'Awámir' and follow agricultural pursuits. The wandering 'Awá- 
mir do not even respect the members of other clans of their own tribe unless 
they are acquainted with them, but plunder indiscriminately all they meet 
In August 1874, a party of this tribe arrived at Muscat from the neighbour- 
hood of Wadi Rekot in Kooria Mooria Bay to assist His Highness Seyyid 
Turki in an expedition he was engaged on, and returned afterwards, as 
they had come, by land. They professed to have no difficulty in making 
"A their way over the great desert. 
~ El-Bereymi is the appellation usually applied to a collection of seven 
villages or settlements, of which the one, specially bearing that name, is the 
largest and most important. The others are Su'arch to the N., Jemi Katáreh 
and Heyli to the N. W., and 'Ain and Mo'taridh to the S. E. ; and the popula- 
tion of the whole may be estimated at 12,000 to 15,000. From the outside the 
! appearance of these settlements is very pretty and refreshing, the date palms 
edi and orchards forming a green-setting to the low palm leaf huts, which are scat- 
——— tered throughout, and which just peep through the foliage They have a 
i striking similarity to the **ábádis" or settlements in Mekrán. The general - 
nt - conditior of the people is low, and there is a noticeable equality of property 
| 3 thro , but this is owing probably more to the want of good government 
` and the chronic state of warfare and insecurity they live in, than to the 
—— natural disadvantages of the land, Agriculture is in rather a mediocre state 
as regard cer ils and vegetables, the principal object of culture being of 
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course the date. "They are not dependent on the annual rainfall which is 
small, but are able to irrigate with certainty by means of their valuable 
aqueducts drawn from the hill range as well as from wells, water 
being abundant and at no great depth. Each settlement has at least one 
of these canals, that of el-Bereymi Proper being brought from a peren- 
nial spring in the hills distant about twenty miles. The water in this 
canal was quite warm to the touch, but I forget what they told me about 
the source. The grains grown arewwheat, jowari, maize, barley, and bajri, 
the spring crops being wheat, the autumn, jowari, and bajri. This is 
sometimes succeeded by a crop of beans or pulse, but the latter are never 
sown intermingled with cereals. The stubble is always ploughed in and 
never burnt, and the only other manure used iscattle dung. The vegetables 
grown are sweet potatoes, radishes, cucumbers, egg-plauts, onions, and 
pumpkins, Tobacco, cotton, red and white, and lucerne are also grown, 
the last for the use of cattle. Eight or nine crops of this are obtained 
in the year, showing the quality of the soil, which is fertile but thin. 
Bnt more care and attention are bestowed on the fruits than on anything 
else, and they consequently arrive at considerable excellence. All the best 
kinds of dates are cultivated, furd, maseybili, khalas, &c., though they are 

- not considered equal to the same varieties in Bedieh (42०२) and Semáil 
.(سمایل)‎ "The other fruits are peaches, mangoes, custard-apples, limes, sweet- . 
limes, oranges, mulberries, pomegranates, melons, guavas, figs, and grapes. 
There are only a very few horses at el-Bereymi belonging to the Sheikhs ; 
cattle too are scarce ; camels are abundant and cheap ; and asses are used ex- 

P" tensively for burden and riding. The food of the people is chiefly dates and 





۳ coarse bread or rice, varied by salt-fish, camels’ and goats’ flesh, Milk is 
487, abundant, and a hard sort of cream cheese is made, the juice of an euphorbia 
* being sometimes used instead’ of rennet for coagulating the milk, On the 


fs sea-coast the intestines of fish are often used for this purpose, There being 
no banians or other regular traders, there is no general bazar at Berey- 
mí, but but every afternoon a market is held where the Bedouins assemble with 

- their produce and animals for sale or barter with those who can supply 
their wants. Money is little used on such occasions where cloth, articles of 
—— food, eamels, donkeys, goats, and all the miscellaneous articles of an Arab 
` ` household, are exchanged. The most trifling things change hands, and the 
scene is, as may be imagined, a lively and picturesque one, ‘The ladies 
here, I observed, did not wear the tinselled mask seen in Muscat, but 
` covered their heads with a black cloth veil, which is still more unbecoming. 
I must not omit that like their European sisters they wore high-heeled 

` shoes. Their occupations, besides household affairs, are spinning, mat 
weaving, felt-making, and tending goats and kine. E 
` ElBereymí formerly possessed two forts, only one of which is 
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: standing, the other has been demolished, and fies a heap of ruins. Both 
are said to have been built by the Showámis, a strong clan of the Na'im 
occupying chiefly the Wadi Jezze, but the fort still standing was improved 
and strengthened by the Wahhábis during their occupation. It consists of 
four towers joined by curtains and surrounded by a deep ditch. It is of 
square form, built entirely of mud or unburnt bricks, and carries eight guns 
of sizes. The breadth of the ditch is about 25 feet, and both scarp and 
counterscarp are quite steep and faced with brick work. The rampart is 
eight feet high and two thick, and there is an open space of 20 paces between 
it and the towers. These towers rise perhaps 40 feet, the curtain somè- 
what less than half way up, and each side of the square formed by them 
is about one hundred and fifty feet. The gate is the weakest part of the 
structure, there being only a single small wooden door standing half way 
across the ditch, which is here bridged with the trunks of two date trees. 
Inside the fort 18 a residence for the Sheikh with accommodation for the men, 
and some godowns. Water is abundantly provided by two wells, which 
would yield suffieient for a large garrison. I tasted the water of one, and 
it was perfectly sweet and good. Near the outer gate is a brass 24-pounder, 
mounted as a field-piece, having the name of Seyyid-bin-Sultan, A. H. 1258 
in Arabic, and the English date 1842. It is one of a batch of 20 that 
Seyyid Sa'id procured from America at that time for his corvette the Sultan. 
This gun was brought from Sohár by Seyyid "Azan, in 1870, in his expedition 
against Bereymi, and was used against the fort it now defends, With 
unusual energy and forethought for an Arab, Seyyid "Azan brought spare 
carriage wheels, harness, and tents, all of which are carefully stored up in 
a godown. The harness did not look as if it had ever been used, and they 
told me the gun had been dragged thither entirely by manuallabour. The 
fort is fairly well situated, and stands out on the plain, but on the N. W. 
side the houses and cultivation eneroach somewhat close upon it, and on the 
other side lie the ruins of Sedeyri's fort at no great distance, which would 
afford capital shelter for an enemy. — Both as regards strength and position 
it is the most important fort in this part of "Oman, and is generally regard- 
ed as the key of the country towards the west. Its reduction, therefore, 
would be considered necessary by any force approaching from that side. 

I endeavoured to gather information respecting the route between 'Omán _ 
and Nejd, but the accounts were somewhat diserepant. According to some 
the first district beyond el-Jow is Beinüneh, in which is el-' Ankeh, a hamlet of 
the Beni Kattab, with a small date grove, the Sheikh of which is Sai'd-bin- 

Aweydimi. Next to Beinfineb lies el-Dhafreh, inhabited chiefiy by the 
` Menásir,and where there is a watered grassy vale called Da'fis, visited in 

1 ason for pasture by the Menásir, 'Awámir, Beni Yás, Beni Kattab, el. 
xaniyekl el-Ghafaleh nomads. Further on between el-Dhafreh, 
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Katar, and el-Hasa is the district of el.Ja'für. Through these districts 
lies the route from el-Bereymi to el-Hasa, from whence the road con- 
tinues to el-Riádh. There is no tract that can be followed, as the sand is 
blown about by the wind, but there appear to be two general routes, one of 
which is used more in winter, the other in summer ; the first is straighter 
and shorter, the other passes near the sea, is more winding, and after leav- 
ing the Sabkheh turns north for three days. The journey is not considered 
dangerous or difficult, as water is found in a great many places, though 
usually very brackish, and they seldom have to carry a supply for more 
than two days. Caravans very rarely make the journey, and travel only 
at night, taking about thirty days from el-Hasa to el-Bereymi. Troops 
as a rule travel by day only, their pace being a gentle amble, and they cover 
the distance in twenty to twenty-five days. A kásid takes ten days. The 
Menásir and Beni Yás chiefly hbld possession of the eastern part of the 
route, the Al Morra of the western. No hills are met on the way, and 
the only Widis are el-Sabkheh and el-Sohba. I give in a tabular form 
the halting stations of the two routes, but as already observed, water is pro- 
curable in many other places, "The Sabkheh, or Sabkheh Matti, as 16 18 
sometimes termed, is a marshy tract or Wadi about forty miles in breadth, 
commencing from the vicinity of Wadi Jabrin and entering the Persian 
Gulf between Long. 51? 50' and 52° 20’, lat. 24^. In some parts it is a trea- 
cherous morass, only to be erossed at the beaten tracks, and it is said that 
should the camel miss the path, he becomes engulphed in the mud. The 
Sabkheh, according to the concurrent testimony of all the Sheikhs and best 
informed persons I have spoken to on the subject, both in el-Jow and Mus- 
cat, including His Highness Seyyid Turki, is the boundary line between 
Nejd and 'Omán, and has been so considered from time immemorial.  'The 
watershed of el-Aarid and Yemámeh appears to lie S. E., the Wadi Hani- 
। feh and all other Wádis converging towards el-Randha, where they unite 
i in the Wadi el-Sohba, which falls into the Persian Gulf just above the 





^ UNES Sabkh [heh Matti, probably at Khor el-Dhoan. The Bedouins in the great 
desert rear gréat numbers of camels, the sale of which constitutes their 
b chief support. The Al Morra and 'Awámir are said to traverse it exten- 


Sd sively, as it is not entirely destitute of water, which ean be obtained of 
` brackish quality in places by digging. Palms and other large trees are not 
` met with, but dwarf acacias and herbaceous vegetation, suitable for camel ۰ 
` fodder, are sufficiently abundant. Besides two species of gazelle and the 
Oryx, numerous ostriches inhabit the more northern and western portions, 
‘nad are hunted for the sake of their feathers, which eventually find their 
way to Mecca, there being no sale for them in 'Omán. There is said to be a 
ut ae route running direct S. E. from Nejd to Mahra that takes twenty-five days, 
Water is procured every three or four days, and is carried on in aking, the 
| v 
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* Bedouins finding their way without difficulty ; a light camel-load of dates 


and flour enabling them to traverse a long distance. In 1870, Sa'üd-bin- 
Jelowi came straight aeross the great desert from Nejrán to Abüthabí in 
fifty-six days, travelling leisurely, but for the last fifteen days he and his 
followers were greatly pressed for food, their store having become ex- 
hausted. His purpose was to meet Seyyid 'Azán, which he did at Burka, and 
then accompanied him in his expedition against el-Bereymí. 

South of Yemámeh and three days from el.Hasa lies the fertile and 
well-watered valley of Jabrin, whose groves of date palms are said to extend 
for several miles. It is situate entirely in the desert, and does not form part 
of Nejd. It was formerly a large and flourishing settlement, but it subse- 
quently became so malarious and unhealthy, that the inhabitants were driven 
away, and it is now almost entirely destitute of permanent residents. — The 
Arabs claim an antiquity of SOO years for it, but it has long since fallen to 
ruin, though I believe the fort and some of the walls of the houses are still 
standing. It is also said that after heavy floods gold coins are sometimes 
picked up by the Bedouins. "The dates belong to the Al Morra and Dowá- 
sir tribes, who visit Jabrin in the summer to collect the harvest, which is 
carried for sale to Nejd and el-Hasa. It is also extensively resorted to by 
the neighbouring nomads with their flocks and herds for the sake of the 
luxuriant pasturage. 

In el-Bereymi I found a small colony of Arab gipsies, Zatt (hj) or 
Zatüt, as the Arabs call them, settled and I have since had further oppor- 
tunity of observing these people. In his * Alte Geographie Arabiens' Dr. 
Sprenger has identified the Zatt with the Jats of India, and though, as he 
shows, they have been in Arabia upwards of 1,000 years, they are at once 
distinguishable from the Arabs as a distinct race. They are taller in person 
and more swarthy, and they have that cunning and shifty look stamped on 
their physiognomy so observable in the gipsies of Europe. The Zatt are 
spread over Central and Eastern Arabia from Muscat to Mesopotamia, and 
are very numerous in 'Omán. Everywhere they maintain themselves as a 
separate class and do not intermix by marriage with strangers. It occurs 
sometimes, I believe, that an Arab takes a Zattiya to wife, but no pure Arab 
girl would be given to a Zatt, though daughters of Arabs by slave mothers 
may occasionally be obtained by them. - It is probable, too, that the race is 
continued to some extent by adoption as well as proereation, as they do not 
seem to be a prolific people. In ‘Oman, besides those who have been per- _ 
manently settled in the country, are to be found many who come across 
from Persia and Belüchistán in search of employment or to visit their kins- 
folk, olk, but their stay is seldom prolonged. The Arab Zatt are divided into nu- 
merous clans or families, for which they have adopted Arab nomenclature, such 
Matlab. مطلب)‎ 335), Wilad Kabal(J&s ,(ولاد‎ ۱۳۱۱۸۵ Shaghraf ولاد)‎ 
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yi), Musandé ,(مسندی)‎ Harimal ,(حریمل)‎ Haik (a=), ‘Ashori ۰ 
,(عشرری)‎ &c., and each of which is in a state of clientship to some power- 
ful Arab tribe, generally that of course with which it has most trading con- 
nections. The Zatt all profess the Musalmán religion, but no doubt 
they retain many of their own customs and usages. The levirate law ob- 
tains among them, but should there be no brother, the nearest male relative 
can take the widow to wife. They are looked down upon by the Arabs as 
an inferior race, but they are valded for the useful services they perform ; 
and as their persons and property are always respected, they usually go 
about unarmed. In Nejd, I hear, the Zatt women are considered to be very 
handsome and dance publicly for money, but they are reputed to be chaste 
and moral ; they are a necessary ingredient at private festivities, as they set 
off the assembly by their beauty and the party is not thought complete 
without them; they are consequently also more sought after by the Arabs 
there as wives. In 'Omán the case is different. "The 'Ománi women are 
more highly endowed by nature than their Nejd sisters, and the Zatt are 
not thought so favourably of by comparison. They appear to lead a semi- 
nomadic life, and move about from village to village with their families and 
chattels, working as occasion requires, but a few families may be found 
permanently established in most of the large towns and settlements. "Their 
little mat hovels are the smallest and wretchedest human tenements 4 have 
ever seen, being merely a couple of mats arranged round three or four sticks 
tied together at the top, and the whole concern not usually exceeding 4 or 5 
feet in height. They are accomplished handicraftsmen, being farriers, smiths, 
` tinkers, carpenters, weavers, and barbers. They manufacture also guns and 
matchlocks ; indeed most of the trades and manufactures seem to be in 
their hands, and they are to the natives of the interior what the Banians 
and other Indians are at the sea- port towns. i 
The Arabs assert that the Zatt speak among themselves in a dialect kah 
im elligible to strangers, and they call this * Rattini’ or ‘ Farsi’; but it 
y belief that the original tongue of the Zatt has become almost entirely 
obliterated through long and intimate intercourse with the Arabs, and that 
what they speak among themselves is a jargon or gibberish of their own. 
p icular manufacture, composed of a corrupted Arabic mixed with the 


ose = Jat words they have retained. To effect this they have invented a 

—  — simple and ingenious system by which they are able to transmute any word 

۹ required into their own jargon without the slightest hesitation. The plan 

. iş to prefix the letter m and to suffix an additional syllable eek, while 
lengthening the first or second syllable of the word itself, Thus Bard 

` (cold) becomes Mbardeek ; Kamar (moon), Mkámareek ; Ghol غول)‎ snake), 

| Mgholeek. I subjoin a few words that appear to be of their own vocabu- — — 
` lary, as specimens :—Father—Dweieekee ; Mother—Mahiktee ز‎ Brother 
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Daugeh ; Head—Kerra ; Body—K Bread —Kshayim ; Rice—Fidá- 
mah; Knife—Jerráha ; Water—Tsammee ; Donkey—Gyadoor ; Go— Batüs 
Child —Towátneek 

The Arabs do not of course trouble themselves with speculations as to 
the origin of this people, but have a traditionary belief that they immigra- 
ted to Arabia from Persia at some remote period. I may remark 
conclusion, that resemblance between the Zatt and the Gipsies of Europe 
in character, appearance, habits, and profession (I have no means of com- 

g the languages) is so striking and complete, that the hypothesis 
PA heir identity of origin must be regarded as, at least, bighly probable 


A Route from el-Berajmi to el-Hasa. 
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Names of places. 
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The Mo'allagah of Lebid, with the life of the poet as given in the Kitáb-el- 
Aghâni.—By C. J. Lxarr, C. 8. 


Nore. Itis proposed to publish a translation of the seven Mo'allagdt, or “ Suspen- 
ded poems" of the Arabs, together with a rendering into English of the netices of their 
authors contained in the famous Kitdb-el-Aghdnt, or ** Book of the Songs of the Arabs,” 
by Abu-l-Faraj el-Isfaháni. Tho following version of the fourth Mo'allagah, that of 
Lebid, with its accompanying notice, is here printed as a specimen of the work. 

The book will consist of four parts: I. An Introduction, giving a sketch of the 
hist4ry of Arabia during the century before tho Hijrah to which the poema belong, a 
brief account of early Arabian poetry generally, some information regarding the mode 
in which thé poems have been handed down and.the early réwis or traditionists to 
whom their preservation and illustration are dye, together with an examination of the 
historical data afforded by the Aitds-el-Aghdni regarding the lives of their authors, 
II. Translations from the Kdmil-et-tawdrikh of Ibn-cl-Athir and the Kitáb-el- Agháni, 
giving the history of the Wars of Basüs and Dibis. 111, Notices of each of the seven 
poets (except Tarafch, who is not mentioned in the work) translated from the Kitdb- 
el-Agháni, The account of Tarafeh will be filled in from extracts from Ibn Quteybeh 
and others supplied by Reiske's dition of his Mo‘allagah, IV. Following each 
notice a translation of the poet's Mo'al/agah in English prose, line for line with the 
original Parts II, IIT, and IV will be illustrated where necessary by notes append- 
ed. 

The renderings of the poems will be taken from the text of Arnold (Leipzig 1850), 
those of the Kitdb-el-dghdnt from the Büláq edition (in 20 volumes) of that work, and 
those of passages from the Kdmil from Tornberg's edition. 

It is hoped that an accurate translation of the most ancient and authentic poems of 
the Arab race—poems which have for ages been regarded with the highest admiration as 
Y models of style and composition, and which undoubtedly present a fresh and faithful 
۰ portraiture of the people among whom they appeared—illustrated by the oldest 

and most trustworthy traditions regarding the circumstances under which they were 
* composed and the valiant stock to which their authors belonged, will not be found 
unacceptable. 

The system of transliteration applied to Arabic words when they occur in Persian 
and Hindustani which has been adopted by the Asiatic Society, though well suited for 
the purposes of those languages, is not appropriate when the object is to represent in 
English Arabic words as uttered by Arabs. In the following pages, therefore, a sys- 
tem has been followed which is believed to agree closely with the best standard of pro- 

nunciation current in Arabia; it is mainly that adopted by Mr. E. W. Lane in his 

= great Arabic-English Lexicon, the only differences being that among the consonants 

U3 is represented by. the old-English D (with which it exactly agrees), ظ‎ by Ð (to mark 

۰ ۰. @learly its relation to خی‎ D), ($ by Q, hemzch by’, and e by *, and in rendering the 
AD 


the circumflex instead of the acute accent. has been used to indicate length, and 

— for ce and oo, In the use of the imák of tho Fethah (giving tho 
کڪ‎ e-sound) and the Dammeh (change of w to o) an endeavour has been made 
follox ५० dos y as possible the rules laid down by Mr. Lane in his paper at pp. 171— 
tho 4th v of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ggselischaft. 
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Lebid. 
(Kitáb-el-Agháni XIV. pp. 903—102.) 


Lebid was the son of Rabi'ah son of Malik son of Jafar son of Kiláüb 
son of Rapi'ah son of ‘Amir son of Sa'sa'ah son of Mo'üwiyeh son of Bekr 
son of Hawüzin son of Mansür son of *Ikrimeh son of Khasafeh son of Qeys 
son of *Eylàn son of Mudar. His father was called Z&abi'at-el-mo'tarrín 
(“a Spring to those who came to ask for his bounty”) on account of his 
liberality and generosity : he was slain by the Bent L 8: in the war wbich 
befell between them and their tribe and his people: is uncle was Abt 
=  Nizàr “Amir ibn Malik JMu/á'ib-el-Asinneh (“the player with lances"), a 
name which he gained from the verse of Aus son of Hojr— 

* ‘Amir played gaily with the points of the spears, 
And the fortune of the whole host betook itself thereto." 

The mother of Lebid was Támireh daughter of Zinbá* of ‘Abs, one of 
the daughters of Jedimeh the son of Rawáhah. Lebid was one of the 
poets who are counted as belonging to the Ignorance, and also a mukhad- 
rim, or one who attained to the days of el-Islim ; and he was one of the 
noblest of poets who composed faultless verses, of good knights, of reciters 
of the Qur'an, and of those who attained to long life: itis said that he lived 
a hundred and forty-five years. 

Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz el-Jauhari states in his traditions respecting 
Lebid's life, on the authority of *Omar ibn Shebbeh, who heard it from 
‘Abd-allih ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, and it is also asserted by el-Hasan 
ibn ‘Ali, who was told by Ibn Mahraweyh, who heard it from *Abd-alláh ibn 
Abi Sa'd, who heard it from ‘Ali ibn es-Sabbáb, who heard it from Ibn el- 
Kelbi, and also from *Ali ibn el-Musawwar, who had it from el-Asma‘?, and 
also from el-Medá'ini and other men whom he mentions, among whom are 
Abu-l-Yaqdin, Ibn Da'b, Ibn J a‘diyeh, and el-Waqqási, —that Lebid son 
ا‎ of Rabi'ah came to the Prophet of God (may God bless him and grant him 
39 peace!) with a deputation from the Bent Kiláb after the death of his bro- 
-— ther Arbed and “Amir ibn et-Tufeyl: that he then professed el-Islim, and, 
separating himself from his tribe, became a companion of the Prophet,’ 
—— amd was a sincere believer; that he afterwards settled in el-Küfeh in the 
F p | ae of ‘Omar ibn el-Khattáb (may God be satisfied of him!), and abode . 
` there until his death towards the end of the Khalifeh-ship of Mo‘awiyeh. 
_ His life reached to a hundred and forty-five years, of which he lived ninety 
` În the Ignorance and the rest under 61-۰ | 
—— — “Omar ibn Shebbeh says in his traditions, and I was also told by ‘Abd- | 
`  glláh ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, that Lebid said, when he reached the F 
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* My soul stood and plained to me with bitter weeping— 
* I have borne thee now seven years over the three-score and ten’. 
८ T said— and if thou wilt add but three thou wilt reach the goal of 
| thy hope, 
for in but three years more thë fourscore will be filled.’ ” 
And when he reached the age of ninety, he said— 
° “Now that I have overpassed my space by twenty” years 
I stand with shoulders bared to meet the stroke of Fate.” 
And when he lived to a hundred and ten, he said— 
“ Is there no life left for a man after that he has lived 
a hundred years; and after that yet ten years more ?" 
And when he lived still longer, he said— 
* Verily I am a-weary of life and its length 
and of hearing men ask— how goes Lebid ?' 
Men are overborne, but he stands still uneonquered, 
by Time, the long, the everlasting dreary length! 
I see the day come upon me and the night, 
and each of them after its passing returns again : 
Each day as it comes is like the day I met before— 
it wanes not—I grow feeble—it but grows in strength." 
Mohammed ibn el-Hasan ibn Dureyd informed me that he had been 
told by Abû Hamid es-Sijistani, who said that he had heard it from el- 
Asma‘i, that ‘Amir ibn Malik Mula‘ib-el-Asinneh, whose by-name was Abu-l 
Bera’, repaired with a company of the Bent Ja‘far, among whom were Lebid 
son of Rabi'ah, Malik son of Jafar, and ‘Amir son of Malik Lebid's uncle,* 
tq the Court ofen-No‘min. And they found with the King er-Rabi‘ibn Ziyád 
" of ‘Abs, whose mother was Fátimeh daughter of cl-Khurshub. — Er-Rabi* 
| was one of en-No‘min’s boon companions, as was also a eertain merchant of 
Syria whose name was Zarajün* son of Naufil; the King had dealings with 
him in his trade, and, as he was a man of polished manners and abundance 
of jest and anecdote, delighted to make him merry. Accordingly, whenever 
-No'mán desired to have a drinking party in private, he would send for 
= Syrian, and en-N itisi, a physician who was in his service, and er-Rabit 
son of Ziyad, and they formed his company. And when the Ja‘faris reach- | 
ed el.Hireh, they came before en-No'mán to present their petitions; and 
e as often as they went forth from his presence, er-Rabi* who remained alone 
* with him used to abuse them to him and mention all their bad qualities: 
— for the Bent J affar were enemies of the tribe of ‘Abs.’ And he did not 
"E ` cease backbiting them to en-No man until he made him ill-disposed towards 
2A them. And one day when the Ja‘faris came before him, the King treated 
j them hem with harshness, although he had formerly received them with honour 
‘and seated eated them near himself ; and they left his presence in wrath. Now 
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Lebid had been left behind to guard their goods and to take out their camels 
every morning to graze; and he came to them one night when they were 
talking of what er-Rabi‘ had done, and asked them what was the matter ; 
but they refused to tell him. ‘Then he said * By God! I will not guard 
aught of your goods or take dut a camel of yours to pasture, except ye tell 
me the whole matter." (And it must here be told that the mother of Lebid 
was an orphan who had been brought up under the, protection of er- Rabi*). 
They said “ Thy mother's brother has slandered us to the King and turned 
away his face from us.” Then said Lebid—“ Can ye arrange so that he 


and I shall be brought face to face? I will A a from further 







mischief by a speech that shall bite and sting Wim" : 4 mån shall never 
have any regard for him again." “ Hast thou any g to say to him ?” 
they asked. “ Yes," said Lebid. “ Come, we will try thee," said they, 
* Satirize this herb." Now there was in front of them a plant with slender 
shoots and few leaves, growing close to the ground, of the kind called et- 
feribeh.” So Lebid began'? :—* This feribeh, which is neither fit for making 
a good fire, nor for nourishing a house, nor does it delight its neighbour— 
its sticks are mean, its leaves withered, its advantage little—the most evil 
of herbs for pasture, the poorest of them in leafage, the hardest of them 
to pull up—its country is far away, he that eats of it is a-hungered, he that 
lives thereon is a contented soul! Set me face to face with the brother of 
‘Abs—I will drive him away from you in disgrace—I will leave him over- 
whelmed with confusion." They said “We will wait till the morning 
before giving thee our decision." And ‘Amir said to them—‘ Watch this 
boy of yours" (meaning Lebid): “if ye see him sleeping, he is not fit to 
undertake the contest with er-Rabi*: he speaks only what comes to his 
tongue; but if ye find that he watches the whole night, then he is the man 
to dothe deed." And they watched him, and found him mounted on one of 
the camel-saddles, with his teeth clenched on the pummel of it; and so he 
remained till dawn. And they said “Thou art the man for the enterprize l” 
Then they took him and shaved his head, leaving only his top-knot," and 
clad him in a Aul/eh.? And he went forth with them, and they took him 
بو‎ ` before en-No‘min. And they found him eating his morning meal in the 
company of er-Rabi‘ ibn Ziyad : the two were eating together, and no third 
+ person was with them. And the palace and court were filled with deputa- 
^ E tions from different tribes. And when en-No'mán had done his meal, he 
` gave permission to the Ja‘faris to enter: and they went in; and when their 
affair came on for hearing, they set forth the requests for which they had 
` come. And er- Rabî‘ interrupted their speech. Then Lebid said— 
— <“ Shall my head be driven hither and thither every day ۶ 










We are the children of the Mother of the — 
Our swords are keen, our platters ever full; 
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We are th Amir son of Sa'sa M" s 
` Cleavers of skulls in the midst of the battle-din —— 

We give to eat to all men from our brimming bowls TN a: 
— Stay! God keep thee from cursing! eat not with him ! | 2 
۱ > 0 * SMT. 
# < - E ۰ = ms 
es 4 e: E. 
* = 3 * We ms | ES 
.  En-No'mán withdrew his hand from the food that was before him, * of 
d, * By EC boy—thou hast disgusted me with my meat: I md, جر‎ —— 
for it the A. s | to-day ۲۳ "Then er-Rabi* started forward, 7 
and said, * He lies, Ù WA e son of an unchaste woman! verily I did mE 


with his mother thus and thus!" And Lebid said to him—* Snch an one 

as thou did as thou sayest with a nurseling of his house, his own near kins- 

woman! Nay, my mother was of those women who do not the things thou te hy 

sayest,” And en-No'mán satisfied the requests of the Ja'faris at once and or 

| dismissed them. And er- Rabi* son of Ziyad immediately went to his house "TD 
— — "And en-No'mán sent to him double of what it was his custom to give him, T 
` and bade him depart to his people. Ander-Rabi‘ wrote'* to him saying— — 
-*T know that what Lebid said has made a deep impression on thy heart; — — . 
and I will not cease entreating thee until thou send one to strip me and bus 

` proclaim to those about thee that I am not as he said." But, the king 

— replied to him—“ Nay, thou canst do nothing now to shield thyself from 

what was said of Lebid, nor canst thou recall again that with which men's 





E —* s are busy. Go and join thyself to thy people." And er- Rabi* de- A 
Kal. to his people, and sent from among them the following verses to 
 en-No'mán— ۲ 


۱ “Tf I have driven away my camels, verily I have a spacious place of plenty 
" . —there is no place of plenty like it in breadth and length 
A e where, if all Lakhm were to come down thereon 

| ey would not match with their wealth one feather of Semwil 

The she-camels with their young ones graze on the juicy herbage there, 


"TE though it be not like your pastures of salt and honey | 
Stay thou in thy land alone, and recline now that I am gone "TT. 
` now with en-Nitási and now with Naufil’s son. —— 


` And en-No'mán answered him in these.words— 
* 4 Hasten with thy camel-saddle whithersoever thou wilt, so that 16 be away 
— from me, 
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PS ° 
by the swift riding-camels through the rugged plains of Semwil ? à 
ing The thing has been said, be it true or be it a lie, 
and what shall exeuse thee from a thing that has once been said ? 
Betake thyself where thou findest the land so broad and wide, 
and feast thine eyes thereon in all its breadth and length!’ ۳ 
And it is said that Lebid also satirized er-Rabi‘ in the following verses, 
which some however allege to be spurious—" 
* O Rabi'—let not any one bring thee before me 
- And ask me of thy faults and thy true nature 
Or enquire what man thou art and what thou wast ! 
For thou, when the battle-press girds thee — , art like 
Naught but a thing which hindrances cons rain ; 
۱ Verily thou sippest naught but a sip and tastest it ; 
۱ If he that withstands thy flight but feel thee, surely 
| He will find thee even lighter than himself ; 


—F Verily thou art an old traitor, a hypocrite, 

3 LS A manifest villain that returns to his villainy again and again.” 
| Lebid used to compose poems, but forbade them to be published until 

he composed his Mo‘allagah ; and what had been done by er-Rabi* son of 

Ziyad and Hamzeh son of Damarah and the other chiefs who formed their‏ هن 

"m company baving been mentioned, Lebid said to his people ** Publish now 


| iW ۰ my poems." 


—— I quote from the book handed down by Abu-l-Hakem: he says—*' I 
was told’ by el-'Alá son of ‘Abdallah el-Muwaqqa* that Lebid was once 

M | present among à company of persons who were telling tales by night in the  * 
m" house of el- Welid son of *Oqbeh,* who was governor of el.Küfeh. And 

— el-Welid asked Lebid of what passed between him and er-Kabi' son of ۱ 

















Ziyid before en-No'mán. Lebid replied, “That befell in the days of the 
Ignorance: but now God has brought to us el-Islàm,! And el- Welîd said, 
‘I adjure thee that thou tell me.’ And when an Amir used this form of 
asking, it was considered necessary to obey him; so Lebid began to tell 
4 RA ` the tale. Anda certain man of Ghani who bore a grudge against him 
` gaid—' We were not informed of this.’ ' Doubtless, son of my brother,' 
"E said Lebid, ‘thy father could not come by the knowledge of things like this : 
e he was not of those who were admitted to witness them, that he should tell 


^2 3 ۱ of them.' * = E 
E “हक My uncle told me that he had been informed by el-Kirüni, who heard 
` 4& from el-‘Omari, who was told by el-Heythem, who learned it from el- 
"CAvvüsh, who was told by Mohammed ibn el-Munteshar, that Lebid was 


never heard to boast of his former state after he became a Muslim except 
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dt by the very person who was sent to Lebid by the men who were called “The 


approached him a young mau of Ghani who said— May God bring evil 
upon Tufeyl for that he said™— 
* May God requite Ja'far for what they did to us when our sandals 

made us of those who tread the earth and slipped so that we fell! 
They refused to be weary of us : and verily if our mother 

had met from us that which they met, she would have been a-weary ! 
The lord of abundant wealth and every afflicted one— 

in the chambers of their house they were warmed and sheltered : 
They said “ Hasten in hither, until ye can see your ways 

when the darkness is folded away by the dawning of the ۳ ' 
Would that I ko what good he met at the hands of the Bend Ja'far, 
that he should say this of them’! And Lebid drew aside the mantle from 
his face and said—* Son of my brother! the men that thou knowest belong 
to a time when a Police has been established, when men call on one another 
for help and receive it: when a House of publie provision has been set up 
whence the servant goes forth with a wallet to feed the hungry, and a Pub- 
lic Treasury from which every Muslim receives his stipend ; but if thou 
hadst known Tufeyl on the day when he said this, thou wouldst not have 
reviled him." Then he lay down again on his back, saying, ** I ask pardon 
from God!” and he continued to repeat these words until he arose from 
rest. ۱ 


* 





Ismá'il ibn Yûnus informed me that he had been told by ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh, who heard it from Mohammed ibn Hakim, who had it from Kha- 

lid ibn Saîd, that Lebid one day in el-Küfeh passed by a place where a 

* company of the Bent Nahl were sitting: and he was supporting himself by 

a hooked staff. And they sent a messenger to ask him who was the best 

poet of the Arabs. He replied The Wandering King, the Man of the 
Ulcers." And the messenger returned and told them, and said “ This is 
Imra'el-Qeys." Then he returned again and asked him “ Who next 2" 

He answered “The Boy of the Bent Bekr that was slain." And he came 

back and told them, and said “This is Tarafeh." Then he returned a second 

time and asked “ Who next?” Lebid answered—* Next after these is the 

Man of the Hooked Staff," meaning himself. This story is differently 

told by Ahmed ibn “Abdallih ibn 'Ammár, who says that ib was related to 
him by Ya'qüb eth-'Thaqafi, Ibn “Ayyash, and Mis'ar ibn Kidám, all of whom 
UR heard it from ‘Abd-el-Melik ibn ‘Omar, who affirmed that he had been told 












— — moble reciters of the Qur'áàn—e/-qurrá' el.ashráf." | (El-Heythem says that 
he asked Ibn 'Ayyásh who were “ the noble reciters of the Qur'án," and 


that he replied that they were Suleymin son of Sarad el-Khuza‘l, el. 
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- Musayyab son of Nejbeh el-Fezûrî, Khâlid son of ‘Orfutah ez-Zubri, Mes- 
—— n of el-Ajda‘ el.Hamdáni, and Hani’ son of ‘Orweh el-Murádi.) 
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vers, saying— Dost thou diminish my allowance because I obeyed 
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' Lebid was then in the mosque, having in his hand a hooked stick ; *and I 
said to him" (says the messenger) **O Abû “Agil! thy brothers send thee 
greeting and ask thee to tell them who is the best poet of the Arabs.’ He 
answered—‘ The Wandering King, the Man of the Ulcers. And they sent 
me back to him to ask who was the Man of the Ulcers: he replied ‘Imra’ el- 
Qeys. "Then they sent meagain to him to ask * Who next ? He answered 
1 “The Boy of Eighteen? Years.’ They bade me ask him whom he meant : 
he replied ‘ Tarafeh.' Then they sent me a third time to ask—'And who 
then?’ he said— The Man of the Hooked Staff, where he says— 
* Verily fear of our Lord is the best of spoils: 
—it is by God's leave that I go late or soon ; 
I give praise to God —He has no like : 
in His hand is all good : what He wills He does. 
Whom He leads in the paths of good is guided aright 
d with a quiet heart : whom He wills He leads astray." 

J meaning himself: then he said * I ask pardon of God P ” 

4 Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz [el-Jauhari] informed me that ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh had told him that he had heard from Abû *Obeydeh that Lebid 
composed only one verse after he became a M uslim, namely :— 

“ Praise be to God that my end came not to me 
until I clad myself in the robe of el-Islam." 

The same Ahmed states that he was told by his uncle, who heard it 
` from Mohammed ibn ‘Abbad ibn Habib el-Muhellebi, who was told by 
Nasr ibn Dab, who had it from Ditid son of Abû Hind, who learned it 

7 from esh-Sha‘bi, that ‘Omar ibn el-Khattab wrote to el-Mughireh son of 

` Sho'beh.™ who was governor of el-Küfeh, bidding him cause the poets of 
his government to recite before him the poems they had composed under 
7T alam, Andhe sent for cl-Aghleb the Rdjiz, el-'Ijli, and said to bim 

á- 4 Recite to me thy verses." And he answered— 

= <“ Dost thou wish for an epigram or an ode ? 

घी Verily thy request is easy to satisfy at once d 

‘Then he sent for Lebid and bade him recite. And Lebid said—" Dost 

- — ठप desire aught of what has been wrapped in forgetfulness ۶ meaning 

` his verses of the days of the Ignorance. “ No," said el-Mughireh, “ recite 

- fo me that which thou hast composed under el-Islim.” And Lebid left 

EU ` him, and went and wrote out on a sheet of paper the Chapter of the Cow," 
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` ` ~ and returning with it said— God has given me this in exchange for poesy 
— became a Muslim." And el-Mughireh wrote all this to ‘Omar ; and 
"Khalifeh diminished the stipend of el-Aghleb by five hundred pieces of 

` silver, and added them to that of Lebid, which thus amounted to two thou- 


“4 five hundred dirhems. And el-Aghleb wrote to the Prince of the 
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thee?" And 'Omar returned to him the five hundred dirhems, but 

the stipend of Lebid at two thousand five hundred. Abi Zeyd relates 

that Mo‘iwiyeh when he became  Kbhalifeh desired to retrench the odd five 
hundred from the allowance: for he said—** The two posts" (meaning the 
two thousands) “are well enough: but what need is there for the cross- 
piece ?" (meaning the five hundred). And Lebid replied to him—** I am but 
an owl of to-day or to-morrow : return to me the name of it : for perchance 

I shall never touch the thing itself, and thou wilt save both the cross-piece ® 

and the two posts." And Mo‘iwiyeh’s heart was touched, and he left him 

his stipend undiminished ; but Lebid died before he could receive it. 

‘Omar ibn Shebbah relates in the traditions which he gathered from 
'Abdallàh ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, and I have been told by Ibrahim ibn 
Ayyüb, who had it from *Abdallàh ibn Muslim, that Lebid was one of tha 
most generous of the Arabs; he had sfvorn in the days of the Ignorance 
that the East wind should never blow without his giving a feast to the poor. 

, And he had two great bowls which he used to fill with meat morning and 
‘evening at the place of prayer of his people, and feed men out of them. 
And one day the East wind blew when el-Welid son of ‘Oqbeh™ was 
governor of el-Kifeh. And el- Welid mounted the pulpit and pronounced 
the Kiutheh before the people; then he said—* Your brother Lebid son of 

. Rabiah made a vow in the days of the Ignorance that whenever the East 
wind blew he would feed those in need. Now this is one of the days of its 
blowing: help him therefore. As forme, I will set you the example.” 
Then he came down from the pulpit, and sent to Lebid a hundred young 

- she-camels, and wrote to him these verses—** 

* I see the butcher sharpening his two knives 
when the breezes of Abü “Agil are blowing : 
High-nosed 1s he, high-headed, a man of ‘Amir— 
long are his arms even as.a polished blade. 
The son of the Ja'fari fulfilled his oaths, 
in spite of infirmities and slender store, 
By slaughtering large-humped camels when there swept by 
the skirts of the East wind blowing at eventide." 

When Lebid received these verses, he said to his daughter—** Answer 

him: for by my life! I have lived a long time, and am too weary to reply to 

a poet." So his daughter composed these lines—* 

“When there blow the breezes of Abû “Agil 
at their blowing we call for help to el- Welid ; - 

High-nosed is he, keen-hearted, of ‘Abd-Shems’s line: 
he has holpen in his generosity Lebid 

By the gift of camels like hills, as though a company | 

` of the sons of Ham were riding on their backs. * | 
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© Abû Wahb, may God requite thee with good ! 

we have slaughtered them: now give us to ent. ۱۱۵ ۸ 
Renew thy gifts! verily the generous man gives again and again, 

and my assurance is that thou wilt certainly give again.” 

And Lebid said to her—* Thou wouldst have done very well indeed if 

thou hadst only not asked him to give thee more to eat," She said—" Nay, 
—— but kings never count it a shame that men should ask of them.” He an- 
| + swered—* Verily, O my little daughter, in this thou art most of all a poet ۳ 
| . Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz informed me that he had been told by ‘Omar 
—* 
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ibn Shebbeh, who heard it from Mohammed ibn *Imrán ed-Dabbi, who was 
told by el.Qásim ibn Ya‘la, who had it from el-Mufaddal ed-Dabbi, that 
el-Farezdaq” one day chanced to pass by the mosque of the Bent ۵ 
where there was a man who was reciting some verses of Lebid's among which 
wis the following— : 

“The torrents have scored afresh the traces of the tents, as though 


" they were lines of writing in a book which the pens make new 4 

again." 

< And el.Farezdaq prostrated himself. And they asked him—* What is 
this, 0 Abt Firds ?” he answered, * Ye know the prostration which is the 

| due of the Qur'án, and I know the prostration which is the due of song." | 

—* Ismá*il ibn Yûnus the Sbhi'i states that he heard from ‘Omar ibn Sheb- 5 

"a beh, who had it from Ibn-el- Bawwáb, that the Khalifeh el-Mo'tasim*?" one 

4 day was sitting at a wine-party, when one of the singers sang— 

el) “ The sons of el-‘Abbis know not how to say no: 

E ' Yes rises lightly to their tongues ; 


Their mildness adds lustre to their noble strain— 
thus is mildness the ornament of generosity.” 
` El-Mo“taşim said—* I do not know these verses— whose are they ۳ 
` They said * Lebid's." “ Why," said the Khalifeh, * what had Lebid to do 
— with the sons of el Abbas?” The singer replied—'* What Lebid said was— 
— — «The sons of er-Rayyán know not how to say no. 
` [tis I that put el-‘Abbûs in place of er- Rayyán." And el-Mo'tasim praised 



















of Lebid, said—'* Who among you can recite his poem beginning— — — 
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but they wane not, the stars that rise on high, 
. . and the hills endure, and the mighty towers, though we be gone. 
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And el-Mo'tasim burst into a flood of tears, and invoked God's 
upon el-Mámün—^ For such a brother," said he, “ was he to me.” 
he went on, reciting the rest of the poem himself — i 
ti Nay, wail not, if the Days have sundered him from me— 
One day the stroke of Time shall fall upon gll of us! 
The race of men is nought else than a tent-place and its folk— 
the day that they leave it void, it returns to its loneliness, 
They pass forth from it in bands, and it remains after them 
even as an empty palm with the fingers folded thereon. 
And what is man but a kindled brand whereof the glow 
sinks into ashes when once its blaze has spent itself ? 
And what is man but bidden thoughts of good intent ? 
And what is wealth but a loan, a trust to be given back ? 
Lies there not before me, even though death should be slow to come, 
the comradeship of the staff over which my fingers close ۶ 
क. I tell tales of the ages that have long passed away ; 
I totter along—when I rise, my body is bent in twain ; 
I am become like a sword that has worn out its sheath— . 
far away are the days of its forger, but still its point is keen. 
“O go not away from us!’ Nay—but death is our trysting-place 
—ready is it to come—nay, it is even here! 
O thou that chidest, what assures thee but thine own dream 
—when men have gone their way, who is he that will bring them 
back 7 
Dost thou tremble before what Time has brought on the brave ? 
Where is the generous man on whom Fate's stroke falls not ? 
By thy life! there knows not any waiter on the pebble's cast, 
nor any watcher of the flight of birds, what God is doing ۳ 
He that tells the tale says “ We marvelled, by God! at the beauty of the 
words, the correctness of his recitation, and the excellence of his choice of a 
piece to recite.” | 
El-Hoseyn ibn *Ali informed me that he had been told by Mohammed 
ibn el-Qásim ibn Mahraweyh and Mohammed ibn Jerir et-Tabari, who said । 
that be had learned it from Mohammed ibn Hamid er-Ràzi, who was told | 
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“C: J. Lyall—The Mo'aliigah of Lebid, with the — No. 1, 
“but I wish thee to do as I ask." Aud el-Welid said— Come with e 
at I may be quit of theegn the place where I took thee upon myself." 
he went with him to the Holy Temple” ; and when he found himself 
face to face with a company of the Qureysh, he said to them—* This 
Jh Ma$'ün—I took him under my protection, and now he asks me to 
raw my shelter from him: is it as I say, O ‘Othmin?” “ Yes," said 
hen said el-Welid, “I call you to witness that I am quit of him." 

Feller of the tale goes on to say that there were sitting there a com- 
~ fof the Qureysh to whom Lebid son of Rabi'ah was reciting his verses ; 
—3Dthmán went and sat down with the people. And Lebid said— 
* Yea, everything is vain except only God alone ۳ 
Othmiin said to him—* Thou speakest truth." And Lebid continued— 
“ And every pleasant thing must one day vanish away.” ४ 
Othmán said—* Thou liest l” And the people knew not what he meant ; 
ne of them signed to Lebid to repeat the verse again, and he did 50 ; 
Othmán again said that he spoke truth in the first half-verse, and led 
e second : for the delights of Paradise shall never vanish away. And 
^ cried—“ O ye people of the Qureysh ! there, used to be no such man 

bis in your assemblies!" And Ubayy son of Khalaf (others say, his 
rose and smote ‘Othman on the face; and some one said to ‘Othmin— 
t yesternight thou wast safe from. treatment like this." He re- : 
—* How needful is it for this sound eye of mine that there should 
Il it what befell the other for the sake of God !" 
Mohammed ibn Khalaf ibn el-Marzubán told me that he had heard i: 
| Ahmed ibn el-Heythem, who was told by el-Omari, who learned it 
1 el.Heythem ibn ‘Adi, who had it from ‘Abdallah ibn *Ayyásh, that 
» Khalifeh] *Abd.el-Melik wrote to el-Hajjij bidding him send to him 
Sha'bi ;* and he sent him. And the Khalifeh attached him to his sons, 
"bada him educate and instruct them. Ibn 'Ayyásh continues—* He 
2d me one day to visit him during the illness of which he died: and he 
ked with a morsel of food while I was with him. And he rested himself 
a long time : then he said— I have become as the poet says— 
“J am as though, now that I have over-passed seventy years,” 

I had stripped my shoulders bare to meet the stroke of Fate.” 

he lived till he reached a hundred and ten, when he said— 








































۱ * Ts there no life left for a man after that he has lived 4g 
۱ a hundred years, and after that yet ten years more?" ۰ 9*4 
he lived on till he reached a hundred and twenty, when he said— * E 
|... “Verily I am aweary of life and its length | Ms 
— — — and of hearing men ask * How goes Lebid ? AR — 
- Men are overborne, but he stands still unconquered im 
ES LR ` by Time, the new, the everlasting dreary length ; m Ta 
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1877.] life of the poet as given in the Kitdb-el-Aghdni. 
I see the day come upon me and the night, 

and each of them after. its pasg returns again." ' 
And he was glad and congratulated himself, and said ‘I do not think 
there is any fear for me: already I feel much relieved.’ And he bade them 
give me four thousand dirhems; and I received them and was going out, 
but had not reached the door when I heard the ery of the wailing woman 
who proclaimed that he was dead." 

El-Hasan ibn “Ali informed me that he had been told by Mohammed 
ibn el-Qásim ibn Mahraweyh, who heard it from Hárün ibn Muslim, who 
was told by el-‘Omari, who learned it from el- Heythem ibn ‘Adi, who had 
it from Hammâd er-Háwiyeh, that en-Nábighah eó-Dubyáni*" looked upon 
Lebid son of Rabi'ah when he was a boy with his uncles at the gate of the 
palace of en-No'mán son of el-Mundiy, and asked who he was; and 
his genealogy was repeated to him. Then en-Nábighah said to him—* Boy, 
thine eyes are assuredly the eyes of a poet! Dost thou ever compose 
yerfes ?" “Yes, O my uncle," answered Lebid. “ Recite then to me 
something of thy composition," said en-Nábighah. And he recited to him 
his poem beginning— 

“ Abode she not in Spring in this desolate camping-ground ۳ 
And en-Nábighah said—“ Boy, thou art the best poet of the Bent ‘Amir! 
More, O my son!" Then Lebid recited— 

“ There are traces of Khauleh in er-Rasis, but of long ago.” 
And en-Nábighah smote his sides with his hands and eried—* Go! thou 
art the best poet of all Qeys!” (others say he said "of all Hawazin”). 
This story was however told me differently by my uncle, who heard it from 
el‘Omari, who had it from Laqit, who heard it from his father and from 
Hammad er-Riwiyeh, who learned it from *Abdalláh ibn Qatádeh el-Mo- 
háribi, who said that he was himself standing with en-Nabighah at the 
gate of en-No'màn son of el-Mundir. “ En-Nübighah said to me'' (says 
‘Abdallah) “* Hast thou seen Lebid son of Rabi'ah among those here pre- 
sent?’ ‘ Yes’, said I, ‘Who is the best poet of them?’ said he. “The 
young man whom thou hast seen do thus and thus,' said I, describing him 
Then he said—' Sit by me until he comes forth to us' ; so we sat down, and 
when Lebid came out to us, en-Nábighah called to him—* Come hither, son 
of my brother!' and he came up: and en-Nábighah bade him recite some of 
his verses, and he recited— 

‘ Hast thou not drawn nigh to the desolate camping-ground 

of Selma in el-Medi’ib and el-Qafal ?' | 


And en-Nabighah said to him—'‘ Thou art the best poet of the Bent 


Amir! More!' and he went on— 





3 Aã وم‎ are traces of Khauleh in er-Resis, but of long ago, 
in Ma‘fgil, and el-An'amán, and Shim.’ 
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And en-Nibighah eried—''Thou art the best poet of Hawázin! More 
still" and he continued— © 
‘ Effaced are her resting places, where she stayed but a while and 
where she dwelt long, 
in Mina: desolate are her camps in Ghaul and er- Rijám 
And en-Nübighah said—‘ Go thy ways! thou art the best poet of the 
Arabs!’ ” | 
Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz told me that he had heard from ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh, who was told by *Abdallah ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, who learn- 
ed it from Khalid ibn Sa'id, that Lebid, when his end was approaching, said 
to his brother's son (for he had himself no male issue") —*'* O my son ! verily 
thy father is not dead, he has but passed away. When thy father is taken, 
place his body with its face tothe Qibleh, and wrap it in its raiment; 
and raise no loud wailing over it; but see these two bowls of mine where- 
from I used to feed the poor: fill them with meat and carry them to the 
mosque; and when the imdm has pronounced the selém,” bring themfor- 
ward for men to eat therefrom ; and when they have eaten, say to them— 
' Come ye to the funeral of your brother.' " Then he recited his verses— 
“When thou buriest thy father, lay 
over him wooden planks and elay— 
Broad flags of stone, hard, firm-set, 
that shall stop the chinks of the branches” strewn 
Above him, and keep his cheeks unstained 
by the dust of earth—But they will not keep them ۳ 
Khálid ibn Sa‘id says that these verses are taken from a long ode; and 
Yünus has mentioned that Ibn Sureyj set to musie certain verses of the 
same poem: but he does not state more particularly the air to which they 
were set. The following are the verses he gives :**— 
“O my little son, hast thou seen my uncles, 
1 the sons of the * Mother of the Sons' ? 
And my father round whom the wretched ones 
flocked in the bitter winter days : 
“And Abt Shureyk and the alightings 
in the place of straitness where we met them ? 
Never have I seen or heard of 
the like of them in all the world! 
And I have out-lasted them all, and yearn 
clinging to the fellowship I had with them. 
Leave me and what my right hand owns, 
if therewith I have done aught to strengthen men, 
And do with what is thine as it comes into 
thy mind, giving help asked or unasked.” 
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tent of a woman of the Beni Salil. Arbed when he reached his home was 


Khalid adds that he said to his two daughters when death was upon him— 


“ They wish, my two girls, that theft father should live for ever: - 


—Am I aught else than a son of Rabi'ah or Mudar ۶ 
And if it should hap one day that your father come to die, 
rend not your cheeks, ye tjvain, shear not your hair for me! 
But say—' He was a man who never wronged an ally, 
who never betrayed a friend, or did aught of treachery’ 
Until the year is done: then the name of peace be on you! 
for he who weeps for a year has discharged what is due from 
۱ him." 
- And after his death his daughters used to array themséfves and go 
every diy to the meeting-place of the Bent Ja'far ibn Kilab, and mourn 
there for their father ; but they did not weep or wail, even as he had bidden 
them. And they continued thus for a year, and then went their ways 


In vol XV of the Aghini (pp. 137 sgg.) the story of the death of 
Lebid's uterine brother Arbed (son of Qeys, son of Jez’, son of Khahd, 
son of Ja'far, son of Kiláb), who was slain by a lightning-stroke, is told at 
great length. Two different versions of the tale are given, according to 
the first of which (extracted from the history of Mohammed ibn Jerir et- 
Tabari, and resting on the authority of ‘Amr ibn Qatádeh) the circum- 
stances were the following. A deputation of the Benü ‘Amir ibn Sa'sa'ah 
headed by ‘Amir ibn et-Tuteyl Arbed ibn Qeys, and Hayyán ibn Sulma, 
waited upon the Prophet. ‘Amir had arranged with Arbed that he should 
occupy the attention of Mohammed bv conversation, while Arbed slew him 
when he was off his guard. This project failed, Arbed exeusing himself 
for not attacking the Prophet by saying that “Amir stood between him and 
^. Mohammed, and he could not smite the latter without striking the former. 

On their return ‘Amir fell sick of a carbuncle on his neck, and died in the 


` asked what had befallen between -bim and Mohammed: he replied “ He 
— — invited us to worship a thing which I should like to see before me now: I 
— would shoot it with this arrow and slay it." And a day or two after this 
|. speech he went out with a camel which he intended to sell, and was killed 
together with his camel by a lightning-stroke 
LAMA The other version is extraeted from the book of Yahya ibn Házim, and 
e . rests on the authority of Ibn Da'b. According to it, Lebid's uncle ‘Amir 
See. Abt Bera’, being sick of an internal tumour, sent Lebid with a 
4 ` present of camels to Mohammed begging him to pray for his recovery 
| Bs ४ i het said—“ If I accepted anything from a polytheist, I would 













apt the present of Abû Bera'"; then he spat upon a lump of clay and —‏ مه 


o Lebid, bidding him dissolve it in water and give it to ‘Amir to 
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ine?” This, however, is impossible, for the death of ‘Amir ibn et-Tufeyl occurred 
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drink, when he would be healed of his disease. Lebid on this occasion 
stayed some time with Mohammed and heard the Qur'án, and while there 
copied out on a sheet of paper these words—“ er- Ra Amánu 'allama-l- Qur’ án" 
[* God the Merciful has taught men the Qur'án"] and carried them home 
with him. “Amir recovered as thg Prophet had said; but Arbed, whom 
Lebid met on the way home and told of Mohammed's noble bearing and 
holiness, and to whom he read the words he had written, impiously replied— 
" Would that I might meet er-Rahmán in this waste—my blood be upon 
me if I smote him not with my sword!" And shortly afterwards, going 
out in the night to search for his camels, he was struck dead by lightning 
in the place here he had spoken these words. Of these two stories the 
first is to be preferred, as most in accordance with the other known facts of 
Lebid's life, and with the tenor of the marthiyehs or dirges which he uttered 
over Arbed. Several of these have been preserved ; one has already been 
given: the following few lines are to be found in the Hamdseh, and the 
Aghdnt tells us (p. 140) that they were quoted by the first Khalifeh Aba 
Bekr and applied by him to the Prophet— 
, “By my life! verily if the messenger spoke true, 
a grievous stroke has fallen on Ja'far from the hand of Fate ! 
A brother was he that gave me aught that I asked of him 
freely, and pardoned all the wrong that I did to him ۳ 


Nores ro THE Notice or LEBID. 
1 "The second hemistich of this couplet offers some difficulty. De Sacy reads 
das! a. - > 
gen! فراخ لها خط الكتيبة‎ 
and renders “tandis que la ligne entiére de l'escadron avoit été enfoncée et avoit cédé 


* à leur violence.” But the reading of the Bülq edition of the Agháni is distinctly 
7 pem! AU Ba فراح لها‎ 


and the use of خط‎ in the sense of is is of doubtful authority; while the rendor- 
áng given above would require the line to begin with, o9,, The translation adopted 
follows the explanation of the phrase + اح للشي‎ 1) given by Lane, and understands tho 


hemistich as meaning that the whole fortune of the war hung on the spear-points 
which ‘Amir took to himself: he was the füris-cl-jeysh —" the knight of the host," a 
f warrior such as *Antarah draws for us in vv. 64 to 71 of his Mofallaqah. 

2» TLebid was thus nearly connected with the king of Hawazin, Zuheyr son of 
` — gefimch, who was slain by Khalid son of Ja'far of ‘Amir, Lebid's great uncle on tho 
— — father's side; he was (through his mother) first cousin once removed of Qeys son of 
- Zuheyr, the leader of ‘Abs in the war of Dabis. It should be added that the text of 























— the f Agháni appears to make Zinbi* a woman, whereas the name is that of a man ; 
E ` we may perhaps understand “one of the daughters of Jedimeh” ns applying to Timireh, 
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* daughters" as meaning female descendants generally. 
Ee De Sacy renders “qu'il accompagna ensuite le Prophète dans sa fuite 
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Nt * Twenty. De Bacy line reads čista (ninety) for ‘ashrin (twenty), which lattor 
reading existed in his MS. as woll as in the Büláq edition: it does not seem necessary 
to do violence to the text. 

* It will not escape notice that this passage does not agree with the genealogy 
given at the head of the article, inasmuch as it distinguishes between Lebid's uncle, 
‘Amir son of Málik, and ‘Amir Abu-l-Bera’ or Abü Nizár, Mulá'ibeel-Asinneh. This 
story is told over again (with a different isndd but in almost the samo language) at 
p. 22 of Vol. XVI of the Agháni ; this does not appear to have been observed by Do 
Sacy. Tho obscure passages in the text before us have in some cases light thrown 
upon them by variants in the second version, 

° Zarajün : the second version gives the name as Sarahiin, 

' This onmity was doubtless due to the slaying of Zuheyr son of Jeðimeh by 
Khalid son of Ja'far. 

® In our text the words are e 40 Laks 1353. In the second version they are 


sto^d in place of (yar?‏ — ممص I have translated as if‏ بقول ممض 
e 9 In our text tho words are & 3 ya) |, £03, In the other text they are yy Wal‏ 


* 





, 
tho latter is the more usual spelling of the name: pide Lano ۸. v. & jJ. Tho plant is 
variously described, and according to Lane the name is now applied to what is called 


in Persian e f. e., thlaspi, Thlaspi, an insignificant weed of the natural order 


Cruciferae, the well-known “shepherd's purse," suits the passage well. (De Sacy's MS. 
appears to have read & a] |, which he renders “de l'espèce qu'on nomme thériyya, 


C'est à dire, humide" ; the word meaning moist is, however, >, fem. i) without 


teshdid 
19 KA speech of Lebid's, which naturally loses its chief flavour in û translation, 
is in rhyming prose, each rhyme being three times repeated. The speech is given with 
slight variations, but substantially the samo in sense, in the notice of er-Habi* in 
Vol. XVI. 
= 'Top-knot", Gu'ábetahu + hero it is in the singular, and therefore means either 
tho top-knot or forelock : in the other version the word is in the dual, and means tho 
two curls, one on each side of the head, commonly worn by boys. 
19 Julich is the name of a dress consisting of three garments, a shirt, an ízár or 
waist wrapper, and a ridå or wrapper for the whole body, | 
39 This address is in the Rejes metre: each line rhymes with all the rest, In 
line 3 “The Mother of the Four sons" is tho wife of Malik ibn Ja'far: she had really 
‘five sons, vis, Amir, Tufoyl, Rabi'ah, *Abideh and Mo'áwiyeh. Ibn Quteybeh thinks 
(Ma'arif, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 43) that the poet has put four instead of five merely for tho 
sake of the rhyme: it may be, however, because four only were famous among the five, . 
» Umm-el-benin ** Mother of the Sons" was an honoured title which was borne by many 
Arab mothers; er-Rabi"s own mother Fiitimch was known by it: her sons were called 
el-kemeleh, “the perfect.” The last four lines of the piece cannot be decently rendered 
into English, but they will be found in 0 Sacy’s French. Lebid charges er-Rabi* with 
۱ - being afflicted by the white leprosy called aras, and puts the charge ina manner cal- 
lo ` culated to cause extreme disgust in tho King. In the notice of or-Rabi* in VoL XVI, 
pen ai the piece has two more linos, making fourteen in all, beside other minor variations. 
| - "Wrote" That er-Rabi* knew how to write is proved by the fact that he, 
With all the other sons of FAtimeh daughter of el-Khurshub, was called. Admil, * pers 
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which | in tho days of the Ignorance meant “a man who wasa poet, valiant, 
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| Mo‘all. 15), also suits aórág in this meaning best. (Of the reading of Vol. 
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able to write, a skilful swimmer and a good shot with the bow." (Quoted from tho 
Kitab el-Aghini by Causs. de Pereeval, Journal Asiat, Dec. 1836, p. 533.) 

'" These verses present many points of difficulty: they occur again in Vol, XVI 
pp. 23, 24, and the readings there given differ in some particulars from those given 
here. In lino 1, De Sacy reads; for the reading of his MS. and the Bûlûq edn 


y, but this will not scan, while the reading of the text seems to be‏ لي سعة 
wi, Inline 3‏ لی nonsense, I have preferred the reading of Vol. XVI, p. 23, vis, Anse‏ 


Lakhm is the family name of tho kings of el-Hiroh. ** Come down" i, e. to water— 
waradet : Vol. XVI, p. 24 reads wuzinet ** wore weighed." In lino 4 there seems to be 
a play on the word rish, which means both wealth and feathers. Sêmwil is bete given 
with sin : in Vol. XVI, it appears as Shemwi? with shin. In both places the Büláq ed. 
reads rishi Semwilà ; but De Sacy gives ibn Shemwilá, and translates * fila de Samuel," 
i. €. the famous es-Semau'al of el-Ablag in 'leymá. It is true that in the reply of 
en-No'mán, as given in Vol. XIV, line 6 .speaks of thai Semwilá : but in Vol. XVI, the 
reading is abrdga Shomiild. I find in the Mardsid a place Semicil, of which all that is 
said is that it is “a place abounding in birds," This seems to suit the passage best ; at 


any rate the change of (Jf السمو‎ es-Semau'al to Shemwil شمویل‎ requires strong sup- 


port before it can be accepted 

In line 7, De ۵ الرذائم‎ should be changed to m Du his conjectured read- 
ing Usa n for the meaningless البقول‎ jla is supported by the version of Vol 
XVI, and has been adopted. In v. 8 a word occurs which is found in no dictionary, vis., 
Wwe (Agh. Vol. XIV,) or Jli yani (id. Vol: XVL) or JL عغشو‎ (De Sacy). De Sacy 
renders iL, e 5 [be عدخم‎ r diey “elles ne sont pas, comme chez vous, réduites à 
manger des herbes saumátres ou nifreuses, But salt pastures are just those which 
camels like: and it seems possible that عسویل‎ may be connected with عسل‎ ۰ 

19 These verses, like those of er-Rabi* just quoted, shew variations in tho difor- 
ent versions. Tho second couplet as I have rendered it runs 

(The Bulag ed. reads جاوزت‎ apparently only by a misprint. De Sacy prefers to 
make رهل الشام‎ the nom. to ,جاورت‎ and pao and Jail) the accusative after it, 
and this rendering has much to recommend it). But in Vol. XVI the verse appears 


thus 
Ns الشام‎ Jal dis وردا‎ alela كرت 42 والرکب‎ ods 

to the second hemistich of which it is difficult to assign a meaning. 

Tho third couplet runs in our text thus— 

فما die gi‏ بعد ماجزعت هروج المطي به om‏ ابن soe‏ 

In Vol. XVI, it runs a 
| US Srl به‎ hel بعد ما خرعت هوج‎ die با انتغاوک‎ 
` Now if we take Semwil as the name of a place, این سمویلا.‎ is obviously inappro- 
| priate. I have therefore adopted, in lieu of ابراق ,’=> ابن‎ from the other version, 
— — 4899 is not given in Lane: seems a permissible plural from برق‎ plural of &3,s, 
L ` a rugged and gravelly plain. ,جوعت‎ in the sense of traversing and passing through 
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XVI generally it may be said that خرعت‎ appears to make nonsenso, and that while 


dales isa word meaning “light and active’ appliod to a camel, it does not seem 
appropriate here). 

1Y These verses have not been rendered by De Sacy, and we should be glad to 
know that they were really spurious and not by Lebid. Verses 4 and 5 accuse er-Rabi’ 
of cowardice, and say that in the press of battle he islike a thing held there by force, 
and would be glad to escape if he could. In verse 6 he is charged with merely sipping 
4 sip and tasting of the fight (3315 و‎ Sy pla, In verses 7 and 8 the meaning is 
that if the man who stands next to er-Habi* in the press and takes him fora bulwark 
(who to do so must needs be a coward himself) feels him, as one feels a sheep to seo 
if it is fat (50°) , he will find that he is lighter and leaner, हैं, e. more cowardly and chick- 
en-hearted than himself. In the last line is a word, ,مطایق‎ which is explained in the 
commentary on the authority of el-Asma'i as meaning the action of a beast; whose legs 
are hobbled or shackled, or one walking among thorns: he seta down his forelegs, then 
he raises them and in the place where they had been puts his hind legs. So here the 
sense is that er-EHabi* having committed a villainy, returns to the same again. . 

29 El-Wolid son of ‘Oqbeh. His grandfather was Abû Mo*eyt son of Abû ‘Amr 
son of Umayych son of ‘Abd Shems; he became a Muslim at the conquest of Mekkeh 
(A. H. 8), and was sent by the Prophet to collect the Sadagah or poor-rate from the 
Benu-l-Mustalaq ; having returned with a false report that they had refused to pay it 
to him, the Prophet ordered arms to be taken up against them: whereupon there was 
sent down from God this warning verse (Qur. xlix. 6) “O ye that have believed! 
verily tere has come to you a wicked man with news: act therefore with deliberation.” 
‘Omar appointed el-Welid to be collector of the Sadagah from the tribe of Teghlib, 
and ‘Othmin made him governor of el-Küfeh in succession to Sa'd son of Abû Waq- 
qüs. One day he was leading the prayers in the great mosque of el-Küfeh, and being 
drunk, after he had finished turned to the people and said “Shall I give you any 
more?’ This. greatly scandalized them, and they reported to *Othmán his drunken 
habits. The Khalifeh thereupon removed him from his post and inflicted upon him 
the legal punishment (Aed4) for drunkenness, viz, cighty stripes. After this he re- 
mained in el-Medineh until ‘Ali was proclaimed Khalifeh, when ho withdrew to er- 
Raqaah, a town on the upper Euphrates, where he lived till his death, taking part with 
neither side in the contest between ‘Ali and Mo'áwiyeh. El-Welid was the uterine 
brother of the Khalifeh ‘Othman. (Ibn Quteybeh, Ma'árif, pp 162-3). 

19 Ghani: the tribe of ‘Amir ibn Sa'sa'ah to which Lebid belonged descended (as 
will be seen from the genealogy with which the notice begins) from Qeys son of 
‘Eylan through his son Khasafeh. Ghani was the offspring of another son of Qeys (or, 
ns others say, his gran A A'sur. The tribe of Ghani was bound by tho ties of 
mutual protection (jiwdr) to ‘Amir, and a man of Ghani having slain Sha's son of 
Zuheyr the king of Hawüzin, Khalid, Lebid's great uncle (see above, note?) offered to 
bear the bloodwit: on Zuheyr refusing to accept anything but the destruction of the 
offending tribe, Khálid slew him; and this produced an enmity between “Amir and 
‘Abs which was not appeased till many years after on the outbreak of the war of Dábis 

29 In rendering this poem I have ventured, with great diffidence, to take it in a 
sense exactly opposite to that adopted by De Sacy. He imagines that the words of 
Tufeyl are directed against Ja'far: and he renders the word in line 3 which I trans 


late “to bo weary of us" Lyles, **venir à notre secours," observing however in a 
note that he would have preferred to read ,یمدونا‎ This other reading would, however, 
i = 
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— 
be impossible with لملت‎ at tho end of the verse; and &Le means “ho contracted a 
loathing of him, he became tired of his socioty' ; never, ns assumed, “ho gricved for 
him, shewed him sympathy." In the next two verses De Sacy takes the subject to bo 
Tufeyl's mother, while it appears to me to be the tribe of Ja'far. Now it is to be re- 
membered that the story is told as a case of Lebid's boasting of his former state after ho 
had become a Muslim. Jafar was Lebid's own family : it is therefore improbable that 
the verses should be to the discredit of Jafar; and the whole tenor of the tale and its 
sequel shows that Tufeyl must be praising Ja‘far for some good deeds done him which 
seemed to the young man of Ghani, who was accustomed to the orderly administration 
and publie charity which existed under cl-Islàm, to bo a very trifling thing. It appears 
to me conclusive that, after reciting the verses, the Ghanawi says Le لت شعري‎ 
re jae ل‎ nr الذي ري من بای جععر حیت‎ Had the tale been against the house 
of Jafar, the phrase would have run e KY diu am, At the same timo I 
should add that it is not impossible that lines 6 to 8 may refer to Tufeyl'a mother, 
n collective family name like Ja'far is frequently construed with a feminine 
singular : but just before, by a constructio ad sensum, it has been construed 
with a masculine plural, پلتون‎ ; it may seem unlikely that from the natural constructio 
ad sensum the phrase should revert to the grammatical regimen of the feminine singular, 
though instances are not wanting. If this be so, then, taking lines 6 to 8 as praise of 
Tufeyl's mother, reading in line 6 her for their, and in line 7 ahe for they, the result of 
the passage will be that while the hospitality of Tufeyl's mother is related, that of the 
Ja*faris is declared to be still more excellent. ۱ 

sı “Eighteen years," — Tarafeh is said to have been six and twenty when* he was 
killed: this earlier age may perhaps refer to the time when he attained distinction as 

a poet. . 
2 El-Mughireh son of Sho beh: he was of the tribe of Thaqif, and nephew of tho 
martyr *Orwch ibn Mes*üd; he was a distinguished warrior, and was present at tho 
battles of cl-Yemámeh (when Museylimeh * the Liar” was slain), el-Yarmük (in A.H. 
13, when he lost an eye), el-Qidisiyyeh (A. H. 15), Meysán, and Nuháwend (where he led 
the right wing), besides many others. According to Ibn Quteybeh (Ma'árif, p. 160) he 
E was made governor of el-Basrah, not el-Kiifeh, by ‘Omar; and Ibn Khallikin (De 
— Slane’s translation, Vol. IV, pp. 255-258) tells a talo, equally discreditable to *'Omaf and 
= cl-Mughireh, of the manner in which the former screened the lnttafffrom the punish- 
Ma ۱ ment due to him on account of a true charge of adultery brought against him during 
i his rule at ol-Basrah, It seems therefore doubtful whether this anecdote, which makes 
` him governor of el-Kufeh during ‘Omar's reign, can be genuine. I find however that 
in the index to Freytag’s edition of el-Meydáni's proverbs ho is said to have been 
made governor of el-Küfoh first by “Omar and afterwards by Mo‘iwiych ; of the latter 
fact there is no doubt; he died at el.Küfeh in A. H, 60 of the plague. Ibn Quteybeh 
mentions (Ma'árif, p. 276) that he was tho first Muslim who took bribes, This story is 
` wico told in the 24gAánf ; it recurs in Vol. XVIII, p. 164, in the notice of ۳۰ 
This poet, who belonged to tho tribe of ‘Ijl, a sub-tribe of Bokr ibn Wail, was called 
— "the Rdjis,” or reciter of verses in the rges metre, because he was the first who used 
ETC 4hat metro for gasidehs, or long odes; ''bgfore his time” (says Ibn Habib, quoted by 
3 e ) “ tho Arabs used tho rgez only in war, in driving camels, in boasting one 
and on other like occasions, and each poom consisted only of a few 
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ho professed ol-Islim; ho loft his tribe and settled in el-Küfeh with Rad son of Abi 


stie and was present at the battle of Nuháwend (A. H. 21), where he was among 

2? The second, or, if we omit the Fitihah from our reckoning, the first Sürah of 
the Qur'án 

9۶ Of شامة الیوم او‎ Ul: That is “I shall be but a ghost (himeh) to-day or to- 
morrow.’ It is remarkable that this speech, savouring of the superstitions of the 
Ignorance, when men spoke of the spirits of dead men as owls, should be put into the 
mouth of so pions a Muslim as Lebid, especially after the Prophet had specifically de- 
nied the existence of the AdmeA as of other things regarded with superstitious awe. (Soe 
Mes‘idi, Murüj-e$-Sahab, Vol. III p. 311). But it*will be seen from a discussion 
elsewhere that this particular superstition (or at least langunge having reference to it) 
was by no means eradicated by el-Islim, and that hdmeh was used generally to indicato 
a dead person evon by Muslims. 

These words (“I am but an owl of to-day or to-morrow") are given asa proverb in 
el-Meydáni (Freytag's cdn., Vol. IT, p. 885) aud a history added which connects them 
with Lebid's own tribe of ‘Amir. Shuteyr ibn Khálid ibn Nufeyl was taken prisoner 
by Dirür son of ‘Amr of Dabbeh, who said to him—** Choose one of three things: first, 
restore to mo my son cl-Hoseyn, whom thy son *Otbeh has slain." “I cannot raise up 
the dead to life," said Shuteyr. “Then give up to me thine own son to be slain in his 
place,” said Dirár. “ Nay," replied Shuteyr, “the Bent ‘Amir would never agree to 
surronder a knight valiant in battle for a one-eyed dotard who is but an owl of to-day 
or to-morrow." “Then thou must die," said Dirür, and bade his son slay him. 

"5 For el-Welid see note (18). 

26 ` These vorses are sufficiently clear, De Sacy supposes that Abd *Aqil is the 
namo of a tribe in el-* Iràq which dwelt eastward of el-Küfeh, so that the breeze that 
blew from thence would be tho East wind: but Abû “ Agil is the AuayeA or by-name of 
Lebid, as will have been noticed from a previous passage in this account of him. 
^ High-nosed" اشم نف‎ having the qunlity calle شمم‎ in the nose: that is, straight- 
ness with length and height: it is used to describe a magnanimous man who holds his 
head high. **Highheaded" ३७.०] : this word is properly applied toa camel who, by 


. reason of the disease called Oeo, is obliged to hold his head up in the air without 


turning it to right or left: henco it is applied in both a good and a bad sense to a proud 
and noble man holds his head high. “ Long-armed'"' ei ,طویل‎ i. e. generous. In 


the last line De Sacy reads تچاوب‎ , while the 10144 ed. has Llef, the former would 
moan the East wind's moaning or whistling: the latter the sweeping in different direc- 
tions of its skirts as it blew. 

97 The Arabic word for “of * Abd-Shems's line," viz. عبشمي‎ deserves notice as 
a curious contracted nominal adjective. In lines 6 and 6 the idea is that the camels, 
which are black—the most precious kind of all (sco * Antarah, Mo‘all, 12)—have humps 
80 large (the hump being tho most esteemed part of a camel as food—Tarafeh, Mo*all. 93) 
that they look as if a company of negroes were riding on their backs. Abû Wabb wus 
el-Welid's Kunyeh or by-namo. Therid is a mess of bread crumbled into bhroth—a 
much appreciated dish in the simple cookery of the Arabs. 

Ss El.Farezdaq, with el-Akhtal and Jerir, made up the famous triumvirate of 
most excellent poets of the third order, the Islámis or those who had seen nothing of tho 
days of the Ignoranco. 

2 El-Mo'tagim reigned from A. D. 833 to 842: he succeeded his brother el- 
Maman, nite, whose reign extended from 813 to 833 A. D. 
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5 E — This most touching and admirable poem has been rendered by Rückert in his 
translation of the Hamiseh (Vol. I, p. 387). In line 2 “mighty towers" is wlan, x 
plural of Axa, which has several meanings: “ fortresses" is the ono which seems to 


suit the passage best. Line 13 Rückert thinks probably spurious, the insertion of an 
after-age. He renders it— ۱ 





Der Mensch, wns ist or anders als was er Frommes denkt ? 
कि und was sein Gut, als etwas auf Widerruf geschenkt ? 


Do Sacy understands it as of the fleeting of life—* l'homme ressemble aux bonnes réso- 
lutions que suggére la piété." The latter is the preferable sense, though it certainly 

has û modern tone which is*strange to old Arab poetry. Rückert also rejects, as a 
commonplace interpolation, lines 25 and 26 : and certainly 23, 24 and 27, 28 seem to be 
consecutive in thought. In lines 17, 18 we have proof of Lebid's already great age 

when Arbed died, before he became a Muslim ; line 18 might be more literally rendered 

“Tam as though, as often as I stand, I were stooping ;" rakit is the posture assumed in 
prayer when the body is bent at right angles. In line 21 ** O go not away from us,” 
Woes Js, is a phrase of frequent recurrence in dirges, and seems to have beon used 

* by the wailers at burials in tho same way as (but with an exactly opposite sense) 
| the Latin ilicet, At the end of the same line I have followed De Sacy and Riickert in 
taking “ego as meaning “a trysting place" (“un inévitable rendezvous,” “ unsro 


rd وه و‎ ° 
Frist der Einigung") ; but it may also be rendered (us though pointed os 2) “threatens 


ing, imminent," I prefer, however, the rendering adopted, as more suitable to the 
train of thought suggested by Wani) ds, Lines 23 and 24 shew that Lebid wus still a 
pagan and a disbeliever in the Resurrection when he uttered the verses. Lines 27 and 
28 are quoted and explained by Lane s. v. J lb. The “ waiter on the pebble's cast” 
بالحصي‎ 1 A3 |لطار‎ or) dx, Lai is the woman who endeavours to obtain an augury by the 
cast and fall of stones (Rückert “Å Sandwurfweissagerin"), while the * watcher of the 
flight of birds," ,زاجرة الطير‎ is an auguress of the Roman sort (Rückert “ Vogeltlug- 
nusleger"). It would seem thit these allusions to divining and tho vanity of it are 
indirect attacks on Mohammed. - 
8۶ This history relates to the earliest days of el-Islüm, before tho first Flight, that 
۱ to Abyssinia in A. D. 615. *Othmán son of Ma$‘in was one of the four converts who 
۱ v "embraced the new faith together with ‘'Abd-er-Rahmån son of ‘Auf (Muir, Life of Ma- 


E homet, II, 106): he was a man of an ascetic temper, and his austerities caused the utter- = 
۱ ance by Mohammed of the precept— There is no monkery in ¢l-Islim.” He led the 


he emigration to the Christian Court of the Nejáshi (id. II. 133). El-Welid ibn el-Mu- 
| ghireh was an aged chief of the Qureysh (id. II, 32, 80, 128, &c.) who led in the . 

pbuilding of the Kabeh after its destruction by a flood in or about A. D. 605. Heis 

` — "believed to be the gainsayer who is cursed in the 74th Sirah of tho Qur'ün ; he was 

.— — ene of the most violent of the Prophet's opponents, and a witness of his temporary 
apostacy, when he praised Låt, ‘Ozza, and Menit, | 
aa “The Holy Temple" el-Mesjid-ol-Harüm, i, ¢, the Kabeh, | 
#8 "The rest of this poem is given in the preamble to Lebid’s Mo‘allaqah in the 





ak; edition of the Mo'allaqát with Persian notes by Rashidu-n-Nabi of Hügli. Itruns— ——— 5 
s we" | t Yea—everything is vain except only God alone, < 
a. - and every pleasant thing must one day vanish away ! can 

a And all the race of men—there shall surely come among them ५ AES 
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a Fearful Woe whereby their fingers shall gems ۱ 





And every mother's son, though his life be lengthened | e 
to the utmost bound, comes homo at last to tho Grave : 
And every man shall know one day his labour's worth 

when his loss or gain is cast up on the Judgment-Day.” 

These verses have, however, a suspicious islamic tone, and their genuineness seems 
very doubtful. The“ bleaching of the fingers’ الاناصل‎ ॥ uet in v. 4 is death. 

** Esh-Shabi. Mis name was “Amir ibn Sharábil ibn * Abd-esh-Sha'bi; he be- d 
longed to the Himyerite race, and was born in the 6th year of 'Othmán's Khalifate ; | 
he was a Kdtib (secretary or scribe) to successive governors of el-Küfch. Accordimg 
to el-Wagidi ho died in 105 A. H, at the age of 77: others say 104 A. H. This. 
anecdote therefore gives an authority for the attribution to Lebid of the verses referring 
to his great age which extonds to a period only about 60 years after the poet's death. 
(Ibn Quteybeh, Ma'áürif, p. 229). ۱ 

"5 Seventy.” As tho verses were given before, they were uttered when Lebid'a 
age was ۰ 

1 En-Nübighah of Dubyin was one of the foremost poets of the Ignorance; 
much of his verse is still extant, and has been printed in Ahlwardt's ** Diwáns of the 
six Ancient Arabic poets." 

# According to Ibn Quteybeh Lebid had sons: but when he became a townsman 
and settled in el-Küfch, they returned to their desert life and left him (Ma'árif, p. 169), 

9» Theo Selûm is uttered at the end of the prayers by the imám and his fellow wor- 
shippers; if the worshipper be alone, it is addressed to tho angels: if he be praying 
with others, it is addressed to men and angels together. 

so it Branches”: عصون‎ : sö in the Biliq edition. De Sacy renda Wnts, the folds 
or wrinkles of the body, and understands that these are flattened out by the heavy flags 
laid over them: but this is not in accordance with the method of burialin use among 
the Arabs. 

49 ‘These verses are not rendered by De Sacy. “The Mother of the Sons" has 
been explained before in note (13). The second couplet accords with the renown of 
Rabi'ah as the “ Rabi‘at-el-Mo‘tarrin” of which we are told at the beginning of the Notice. 
Who the Abû Shureyk mentioned in tho third couplet is I do not know, nor the event 
(apparently some famous encounter) to which it refers: perhaps it is the great “ Day of 
the Defile of Jebeleh." Both this poem and that which follows it must be understood 
as belonging to the days of the Ignorance, before Lebid (already aged) ceased to 
compose verse. 





The Mo'allaqah of Lebid. 
ARGUMENT. 
In verses 1 to 11 the Poet describes the deserted abode of his Beloved, where in 
the Spring her tribe and his had pastured their flocks together; verses 12 to 16 tell of 


- her departure thence for distant fields, named in vv. 17—19. Then the Poet sets forth 


` his view of friendship and tho duties of friends when their love coola (vv. 20—21) ; 
mentioning his camel as the means of cutting short an acquaintance which has become 
a burthen, he first describes her hardy frame ; then (v. 24) ho likens her in her eager- 


1088 to start on her way to a cloud heavy with rain, the out-lying portions of which, | 


1 






"4 


Nu emptied themselves of their watery burthen, have hurried away on the moist  — * 
ate — wi of the South wind, Then follow two other comparisons ; the first of the camel 


: ۹ rah 














driven far away into tho wilds by her jealous mate; how these two — 
told at length (vv. 25—35). The second compares her to u wild cow - 
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‘atiagah of Lebid, with the [No. 1, 
whose calf has beon killed and torn by wolves, and who wanders restlessly by the out- 
skirts ts of the pastures away from the herd in search of it; at the end of her wander- 
ings, when she is beginning to be comforted for her loss, sho is beset by hunters and 


dogs, but escapes the former and beats off the latter (vv. 36—62). Then he turns 
again to his Lady, and tells her more of his mood. He describes to her the revels 


` which she knows not of (vv. 507—061) : his open-handedness (v. 62) in clothing the naked 


and feeding tho hungry : his valour in defence of his tribe (v. 63), which gives him 
again occasion to tell of his good mare (vv. 66—69) : his high place in the Courts of 
Kings, where ho is chosen as arbiter between contending poets (v. 70) : his liberal hos- 
pitality, when ho provides for his friends fat camels as the prize of the arrow-gambling 
(vv. 73275); and his charity to the poor and friendless, whom he satisfies with food 
(vv. 76—77). Then he passes from himself to his tribe, and vaunts their nobleness of 
heart and the valour and steadfastness of their young men and their greybeards (vv. 
78—89). 
1 Effaced are her resting-places—where she stayed but a while and where 
[she dwelt long 
in Mina: desolate are her camps in Ghaul and er-Rijâm, 
2 And by the torrents of er-Rayyin: the traces thereof are laid bare 
and old and worn, as the rocks still keep their graving : 
3 Tent-traces over which have passed, since the time that one dwelt there, 
long years, with their rolling months of war and peace. 
4 "The showers of the signs of Spring have fallen on them, and there have 
| [swept 
over them the rains of the thundering clouds, torrents and drizzle 
[both — 
5 The clouds that came by night, those of the morning that hid the sky, 
and the clouds o£ even-tide, with their antiphons of thunder; 
6 There have sprung up over them the shoots of the rocket, and in the 


[sides 
of the valley the deer and the ostriches rear their young ; 
The large-eyed wild kine lie down there by their young ones 
just born, and their calves roam in herds over the plain. 
8 The torrents have scored afresh the traces of the tents, as though 
à they were hnes of writing in a book which the pens make new 
| again, 


`9 Or the tracery which a woman draws afresh as she sprinkles the blue 
over the rings, and the lines shine forth anew thereon. 


e T^ ۱ LI there asking them for tidings—and wherefore did I ask 


aught of deaf stones that bave no voice to answer ? 


1 | Bare was the place where the whole tribe had rested: they passed 


[away 






‘therefrom at dawn, leaving behind them the tent-trenches and the — 
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* 12 The camel-litters of the tribe stirred thy longing, what time they 
[moved away 


and crept into the litters hung with cotton, as the wooden frame- 
[work creaked 
13 —The litters hung all round, over their frame of wood, 
with hangings, thin veils and pictured curtains of wool. 
l4 They began their journey in bands, wide-eyed as the wild cows of 
['Tüdih, 
or deer of Wejrah as they watch their fawns lying around. 
15 "They were started on their way, and the sun-mist fell off them, as 
[though 
they were low rocky ridges of Bisheh, its tamarisks and its boulders. 
16 Nay—why dost thou dwell on the thought of Nawir? for shes gone, 
and severed is all that bound her to thee, whether strong or weak. 
17 Of Murrah was she: she halted in Feyd, then she travelled on 
to those of el-Hijiz. How then canst thou reach to her 
18 On the Eastward slopes of Aja’ and Selma, or in Mohajjar 
where Fardeh and er-Rukhim cut her off from thy coming ? 
19 Or it may be she went to el- Yemen, and then her abode 
should be in Wiháf el-Qahr, or Tilkhim, in Suwá'iq. 
20 Cut short then thy longing for one whose converse is changed to thee: 
and verily the best in affection is he who knows how to cut its 
[ bonds. 


21 Give freely thy best love to him who loves thee—there remains to 
[thee 


the power to flee him when his love limps and its straightness 
[bends to a fall: 


22 To flee on a camel spent with journeyings, which have left of her 
yet something, her back and hump both thin and spare. 
23 When her flesh has fallen away, and her flanks grown spare and lean, 
and the strap which ties her shoe to her pastern is cut to pieces with 
[use, 


24 "Then she bends joyfully to the rein, eager to start, as though 
she were a dusky red cloud whose cloudlets drained. of rain have 


b [sped away on the South wind 
, 25 Ora wild she-ass great with young, mated to a white-bellied male 
y [whose sides 
5 E. bear the marks of his fights with the stallion-asses, their blows 
| SEGA [and their bites. 
LE 2 — He takes his way with her to the uplands among the hills, his sides 





in his heart roused by her rebellion and her desire, — 
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27 To the downs of eth-Thelebüt, where he scans from the heights thereof 


the wilderness of rolling uplands, dread lest the guidestones 
[should hide a foe 
Until, when they come to the end of the six months of Winter, 
they feast their fill on the dewy herbage ; and long had they suffered 
[ thirst. 
They resolve to turn again, and seek with a steady purpose 
the water-springs: and the way to gain one's end is to set the 


[heart firm ! 

Their pasterns were pricked by the awns of the barley-grass, and there 
[swept 

over them the hot blasts of Summer in their swiftness and their 
[heat 

And they raised as they galloped along a train of dust whose shadows 
[flected 


like the smokeof a blazing fire withits wood wrappedin ruddy flame 
Fanned by the North wind, its dry sticks mixed with moist stems of 
[' و‎ 
with its volumes of rolling smoke that rise over the tongues of 
[ flame. 
He sped along thrusting her before him—a custom it was of his, 
when she lingered behind, to thrust her on in front — 
And they plunged together by the bank of the rivulet into a pool 
brimming, set close with reeds, and splashed about its waters— 
A pool set round with reeds that sereened it from the sun 
those of them that lay in a tangle on its face and those that stood 
[upright. 
Is she like my camel—or shall I compare her toa wild cow who has 
[lost her calf, 
who lingers behind the herd, its leader and its stay ? 
Flat-nosed is she—she has lost her calf, and ceases not 
to roam about the marge of the sand-meadows and cry ۳ 
For her youngling just weaned, white, whose limbs have been torn 
by the ash-grey hunting wolves who lack not for food 
They came upon it while she knew not, and dealt her a deadly woe | 
— Verily Death, when it shoots, its arrow misses not the mark | 
The night came upon her, as the dripping rain of the steady shower 
[poured on 
and its continuous fall soaked the leafage through and through 
She took refuge in the hollow trunk of a tree with lofty branches 


[standing apart 
the skirts of the sandhills, where the fine sand sloped her way. 
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The steady rain poured down, and the flood reached the ridge of her 
۰ [back 
in a night when thick darkness hid away all the stars ; 
And she shone in the face of the mirk with a white glimmering light 
like a pearl born in a sea-shell that has dropped from its string. 
Until, when the darkness was folded away and morning dawned, 
she stood, her legs slipping in the muddy earth. 
She wandered distracted about all the pools of So'áid 
for seven nights twinned with seven whole long days, 
Until she lost all hope, and her full udders shrunk 
—the udders that had not failed in all the days of her suckling 
[and weaning 
Then she heard the sound of men, and it filled her heart with fear 
—of men from a hidden place’; and men, she knew, were her 
| bane. 
She rushed blindly along, now thinking the chase before 
and now behind her: each was a place of dread. 
Until, when the archers lost hope, they let loose on her 
trained hounds with hanging ears, each with a stiff leather collar 
[on its neck ; 
They beset her, and she turned to meet them with her horns 
like to spears of Semhar in their sharpness and their length 
To thrust them away: for she knew well, if she drove them not off 
that the fated day of her death among the fates of beasts had 
[come 
And among them Kesáb was thrust through and slain, and rolled in 
[blood 
lay there, and Sukhám was left in the place where he made his 
[onset, 


On such a camel, when the glistening sands dance in the hot noon, 
and the skirts of the mirage clothe their rolling hills, 
Will I accomplish my desire—I shall not be turned away from it by 
[ blame, 
nor by all the reviling that men may care to heap on me. 
And did not Nawár then know that I am one 
who knits where he pleases the knot of love and cuts it where he 
< [wills, 
Wont to leave when it likes me the places that I care not for 
till the fated doom of Death shall lay hold of a certain soul ? 


Nay, verily thou knowest not how many a night 


cool and mild, good for delight and revelry, 
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58 1 have passed as we told tales together: and many a vintner's flag 
have I come to when it had been taken down and his wine grown 
[scarce and dear. 4 
59 I buy the costly wine in the old and blackened skin 
or the pitch-anointed jar, when its seal is broken and its wine ladled 
[out. 
60 Many the clear draught I have drunk in the morn, and many the sing- 
[ing-girl 
to whom J have listened as she strained the strings on the lute 
| [which her thumb adjusts. 
61 1 bave risen to drink of the wine before the cock crowed at dawn 
that I might drink deep of it again when the sleepers awoke from 
^ [sleep. 
62 And many the morning of wind and cold whose chill I have shut out 
when its reins were held in the hand of the bitter North. 
63 And I too have shielded the Tribe from harm when there bore my wea- 
[pons 
a swift mare, my girdle its reins as I went forth at dawn : 
64 I mounted the watching-mound on the top of a dusty hill 
narrow in standing-place, whose dust blew towards the standards 
[of the foe : 
65 Until, when the Sun put forth his hand and laid hold of night 
and the darkness covered all the terrors of our line of fear, 
66 Icame down, and my mare reared up like a lofty trunk of palm 
bare of branches, which the climber can never hope to climb ; 
67 I pushed her along as the ostrich flees, and swifter than that, 
until, when she became hot with the race and her bones light, 
68 The light saddle loosened upon her, and her breast streamed with 
| [sweat, 
« and her girth was soaked through and through with the foam 
: [that covered her. 
t — 69 She rises in the air, and strives against the rein, and inclines sideways 
like the circling down of a dove when a flight of them flies to drink. 
70 And many the Court of Kings thronged by strangers who know not one 
— T [another, 
` whose gifts are hoped for by men and their chiding feared, — — 
71 Where thick-necked men stood, like lions, threatening one another in 
ir i [their hate 
as though they were fiends of the Desert with their feet firm " 
pa | [set in strife— — B. 
72 1 have denied what was vain in their claims, and dealt out to each his due — — 
| asl judged right: and their noblest was not nobler than 1. 
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73 And many the camel, prize of the gamers, to whose slaying I have called 
my fellows with the gaming arrows, all alike in length : 
74 Teall them to the slaying of a barren she-camel, dr. one with young, 
and her flesh has been gigen freely to all my neighbours ; 
75 «And the guest and the stranger from afar were in my tent 
as though they had come down into Tebileh with its meadows of 
[rich grass. 
76 "There sought refuge by my tent-ropes every wretched one 
clad in scanty rags and wasted like the camgl by her master's 
[ grave. 
77 And they fill brimful with meat, when the winds are blowing shrill, 
great bowls of broth, to which their fatherless ones come to drink. 
78 Verily we of ‘ Amir, when the Tribes are met together, 
there wants not of us a Chief to lead in the doing of a noble deed, 
79 Or a Divider to portion out to the Tribe its due, 
or a Prince to give less or more as he deems right and good 
80 In his headship: or a generous man who helps men with his bounty 
free-handed, a gainer of all good gifts and one who takes them by 
; : [force. 
81 For he comes of a Stock to whom their Fathers laid down the way 
—and every people has its own way and its leader therein. 
82 If there comes an alarm, thou shalt find among them the helmets of 
[ mail, 
and the hawberks of woven mail the rings of which shine like stars : | 
88 They will not be craven, nor shall their deeds fall without fruit, 
for their hearts are firm and waver not with vain desire. 
84 Be content with that which the King has allotted to thee as a portion: 
for verily One who knows has portioned out the tempers of men. 
85 And when faithfulness was dealt out among the Tribes of men, 
the Dealer gave to us a full and abundant share ; 
86 And He built for us a house of glory with lofty roof 
and our greybeards and our young men have risen to the height 
[ thereof. 
87 They are the Leaders in work when mishap befalls the Tribe, 
and they are its good Knights and they are its Lawgivers ; 
88 And they are a fair Spring-tide to him who seeks their shelter, 
and to the widows, when their year of widowhood lengthens out; 
89 And they are the men to see that no Tribesman holds back in malice, 
and that no vile betrayer goes over to the foe. 
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Verse 1. “Mina.” There are two places of this name mentioned in the Marásid- 
el-Ittilá': the first the well-known valley close by Mekkeh, the second a place in Dariy- 
yeh, a province of Nejd, on the route which passes through that country from Mekkeh 
to el-Basrah; the latter is meant here. Ghaul and er-Rijüm (that the latter should 
baye the article is proved by a verse of Aus ibn Hojr cited by ez-Zauzeni) are the names 
of two mountains in the same neighbourhood. * 

vw. 2. “er-Rayyiin:” this is here the nume of a mountain in Dariyyeh: itis also 
the name of a great mountain in the ranges of Aja’ and Selma, the mountains of Teyyi', 
where, according to tie Marásid-el-Ittilà*, there is a never-ceasing flow of water; the 
word means “having abundance of water for irrigation" : and it is evident from the 
name and the mention of torrents here that abundance of water was as characteristic of 
the er-Rayyin in Nejd as of that in ۰ 

v. 9, “Long years": Hijaj, plural of [660 ; literally, seasons of pilgrimage: as 
we say “Summers” and * Winters" ingthe same meaning. “ Months of war and ۵ >: 
in the days of the ancient Arabs the year was divided into four months of peace, in 
which war between the tribes was by common consent unlawful, and eight months dur- 
ing which war was permitted; the months of peace were Du-l-Qa'deh, Du-l-Hijjeh, 
Mobarram, and Rejeb. 

vv. 4 and à. “The showers of the signs of Spring:" mardtiu-n-nyjim: ۵ 
is rain that comes in the beginning of the season called ۳۸۵۸۲ or Spring: en-Nujam are 
the constellations called anwd’, that is, the 28 Mansions of the Moon, which by their 
rising or setting at dawn were supposed to bring rain or wind, heat or cold (Lane s. ۰ 
سرد باع‎ (۰ Rabi is not strictly Spring ; for it includes the whole time from September till 
March, during which rain falls in Arabia: it is that season when the pastures are fresh 
and grazing abundant. The commentator on verse 5 divides the year into three sea- 

: sons, riz, Shitd’, Rabi, and Seyf, or Winter, Spring and Summer; and he says that in 
the different words used for clouds in verse 5 the rains of the whole year are described : 
those of Winter fall generally by night, those of Spring in the morning, and those of 
۳ Bummer in the evening. (For an account of the ancient Arabian seasons, see Lane, s. v. 
- gaj, and for one of the anwá' see Pocock, Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 163.) 
v. 6. “The rocket:” EyAagán, explained as el-jirjir el-barri, which is the Eruca 
Sylvestris. 
T v. 7. “Wild kine.” According to Lane (s. v. qaş ) the animal intended is tho 
antilope defassa of modern zoologists, which is still called by this namein Egypt, “It 
um is a species of bovine antelope: in Barbary, it seems that the animal thus called is 
— — — mother species of bovine antelope, or perhaps a variety of the former; it is said to be 
what is termed by Pallas antilope bubalis; by others, aleephalus bubalis, or acronotus 
`. TT Bubalis / and this is said to come occasionally to the Nile: but the Arabie appellations 
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Anéthor instance is quoted by Lane s. v. jue. From this it is ovident that writ- 


ing and books were not 80 strange to the Arabs ofthe time immediately preceding el- 
Islüm as has sometimes been asserted. = 

v. 9. The reference here is to the iwexhm or tracery pricked into the skin of a 
woman's hands and arms. The pattern is pricked out with a needle, and there is 
spifhikled over the skin and rubbed into it a preparation called ıa’ kir, here rendered 
“blue,” i. e. powdered indigo, but which may also mean powdered lamp-bluck. As the 
rains which deepened and broadened tho traces of tho tents are in verse 8 compared to 
a writer who goes over lines of writing again with a pen, so in*v. 9 they are likened to 
a woman who renews the tattooing by sprinkling fresh pigment over the old lines; 
which being rubbed in, the lines appear fresh again. 

v. 11. *'Tent-trenches :" »w'y, the trénch which is dug round a tent to ۵ 
the rain draining from its roof and to prevent the flooding of its interior; it is to be 
remembered that these pastures were resorted te during the season of rain. “Thatch,” 
Thwndm, f. e. panic grass, Forskal (page 20) says that the name is used for Punicum 
Dichotomum : but it is applied by the Arabs to many species of panicum, The grass is 
used for thatching and for stuffing holes in the tents so as to keep out the ۰ 

v, 12. « Crept into the litters:" the word used (takannus) is appropriate to 
the action of a hare or a fox creeping into its hole (Finds). 

v. l4. 'Tüdih is mentioned in v. 2 of the Me'allaqah of Imra’ el-Qeys. The 
Marásid-el-Ittilà! says that it is the name of “a hill of white sand which rises among 
other hills of red sand in the great desert (ed-Dahná) near el-Yemimeh,” one of the 
Southern provinces of Central Nejd : “but others say itisa different place," Wejrah is 
also mentioned in tho Mo'all, of I. Q., verse 33: it is a stage on the road from Mekkeh 
to el-Basrah, 40 miles or 3 stages from the former, much frequented by wild kine. "The 
mention of the look which a wild cow or deer casts on her young one, at which time 
her eyes are most beautiful and tender, as a comparison for the eyes of a beautiful woman 
is common in old Arab poetry. See I. Q., Mo'all. v. 33. ۱ 

v. 16. Bisheh is tho name of a valley in el-Yemen which is thickly populated: 
also of a village in Tihdmoh; sò the Marásid: the commentary says that itisa valley 
on the road to el-Yemámeh. The long line of camels with their litters in which the 
ladies ride is compared to the ridges of rock of this valley in the part where its ridges 
are low and sink into the plain ) اجزاع‎ ) These, in the noon-tide, stand out from the 
midst of the mirage, with their rocks and tamarisks (atA/, Tamarix Orientalis), even as 
the tall camel litters make their way through the mists of morn which cling round 
them like a skirt, 

v. 16. “Nawir:’’ the name of his Love: the word means “ timid, retiring.” 

v. 17. “Of Murrah.” There were many tribes of this name: the one intended 
is, however, probably Murrah ibn Sa'sa'ah, the progenitor of which was the brother of 
८ Amir son of Sa‘sa‘ah, father of the tribe to which Lebid himself belonged, These 
Bend Murrah were more commonly known as the Boni Salil, and, as stated in the 

extract from the Agháni, it was among them that the famous * Amir ibn Tufeyl died E 
- after his unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the Prophet, 

— "Feyd is a place still well known by that name: it was visited by Palgrave (Cen- 
` tral and East. Arab. Vol. I, p. 230), and is situated on the South-East face of Jebel Sel- 
` ma, the most Southern of the two ranges of Tevyi', about the middle of the range. 

p el-Hijaz, iz, “the barrier" ¢. e. between the uplands of Nejd and the low coast. country of 
‘Tikdmeh, is the mountainous tract in which Mekkeh and el-Medineh are situated, 
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i to the young of an animal which is suckled by its dam and then left for a day . 
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¥. 18, “ Aja’ and Selma": in the original el-jebelin, “the two mountains :” 
the two well known ranges, now called collectively Jebel Shaumar, and formerly famous 
as the country of Teyyi’. They are now inhabited, according to Palgrave (I. 118), by 
a mixed race, sprung from the union of Teyyi' with ‘Abs, Teghlib and Hawizin, called 
the Beni Shaumar (or acc. to Wetzstein, Z. D. M. G. XXII, p. 99, Shammar). 
el-Mohajjar is given as the name of several places in the Marásid : here it probably 
means a hill of the range of Teyyi' which is girt (hojjira) by a stretch of sand. — Famich 
is also the name of several places: here it appears to be an isolated hill in Teyyi', called 
in the Marásid Fardet-esh-Shumis. er-Rukhim (Rukhám without the article in the 
Marásid), a place in ۰ ۱ 

v. 19. Suwá'iq (in Marásid, es-Suwá'iq), a tract in el-Yemen. Of Tilkhám the 
Marüsid only knows that it is mentioned here, and Wibáf el-Qahr (“ Black rocks of 
violence’) is not mentioned at all. 

v. 23. . Camels frequently have their soft feet protected by a leather shoe, which 
is tied by a strap round the pastern. 

y. 26. “Her rebellion and her desire," The meaning seems to be that the 
be-nss's jealonsy is roused by the rebellion of the female before her pregnancy and her 
desire thereafter, which makes him suspect that she may not be with foal by him. 

v. 27. eth-Thelebit, a widi between Teyyi and Dubyin, South-East of the 
range of Selma. “Tho guidestones" : dram, plural of tram, stones or cairns set up to 
mark the way in the desert. 

v. 28. “Tho six minths of winter: Jumdda sittetan. According to ez- 
Zauzent, Jumdda is here put for esh-Shitd, winter, as in the verse of the Hamiseh— 

“Tn a night of Jumåda, the season of cold and rain, 

when the camp-dog cannot see the tent-ropes for the darkness thereof.” 
Others say that he divides the year into two halves of six months each, and that 
Jumida is taken in its ordinary meaning, the name of a month, as the last month with 
which the Winter season ends; there are two Jumádas, the first and the second, respect- 
» ively the fifth and sixth months of the Arabian year: the second would be meant here. 
۳ The verse means that during the cool season of dews and rain the two wild asses had 
satisfied themselves with tbe grass of the pasture, and had had no need of water, from 
which they had abstained all this time : then the Summer set in, and the pasture wither- 
| ed, so that they had to resort to the water in the deep valleys. 
~~ v. 29. The literal version of this couplet is— 
७ The two returned with their affair to a strongly set (purpose) 
os firmly determined: and success in plans is the fixing of them firm." 
TJ have added in my translation what is understood, —that their purpose was to seck 
- v. 32.  tArfaj, a shrub much used for fuel: ita botanica] name is not given by 

















rane. nor does it occur in Forskal. 

` y, 36. “Who has lost her calf:" mesbi'ah, more fully “whose calf has been 
. tom and slain by beasts of prey (४०0०). 

sw, 37. " Flat-nosed more accurately *'camoys-nosed," Khansd, an epithet re- 
owed for kine and deer. “The sand-meadows” : esh-Shaga'iq, plural of Shagigah, an in- 
£ ervoning space or tract between two elongated tracts of sand, producing good herbage, 
v.38. “Youngling just weaned; so I have rendered ۸۵ following tho 
f y, which explains that it means “ cast down in the dust" /‘afer/, and is 
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calf in the dust when it desires to suck and preventa it from doing so. ۰ ۳۲ 
gahi. The wild kine are white, except the مسا‎ and lega and tail which are 
black: so says the commentator here. Imra'el-Qeys (Mo'all. 64) compares them 
onyx stones. T 

` ¥ 43. “A pearl born in a sea-shell:" Jjwmánet-eLbahriy. Jumáneh ia properly a 
false pearl, or û bead of silver shaped like a pearl, from the Persian gamdn, thought, 
fancy: hero it is put for a genuine pearl, as is shewn by the following word el-bahriy, 
which may be either the shell or the diver. “That has dropped from its string :" salle 
niSdmuhé : literally “of which the string has been pulled out: the restless roaming of 
the cow is likened to the rolling hither and thither of the pearl. 

v. 45. No information is given in the Marásid regarding So‘iid. 

v. 46. The commentary says that the apodosis of hattd ($d in this verse, ۰ 
selet *anhu (she forgot hor young one), is omitted: I prefer to understand verse 47, 
though introduced by wa, as the spodosis. A similar construction exists in verse 49: 
hattá i64 ya'isa-r-rumitu, wa arsalû, . 

v. 47, “The sound :" piss, “a noiso heard from afar," “Fram a hidden place ۳ 
‘An Bahri gheybin," “from a place which concealed what was in ۰ 


v. 48. In rendering this couplet the reading «23 has been chosen instead of 
"t : the former is cited in the notes to Arnold's edition (p. 20) from the Gotha MS. : 
the latter appears in his text. The native commentators prefer the latter, apparently 
because the construction of jas as an wif بخت‎ is thought the most appropriate ex- 
planation of the verse: but woe from عدو‎ to run would be equally admissible as 
regards construction, Ap Rm being its Gla , and the sense seoms to require the word ; 


for the next verse says that the pursuers lost hope of reaching her, evidently because of 
hor swift flight. Taking wos as the first word, the verse may be literally rendered 
५ She rushed along, thinking that each of the two openings 
was a meet place for fear, both behind her and before her", 
«The two openings, fila-l.ferjeyn: that is, the splitting of the thicket which 
opens before her and closes behind her as she rushes along; it is equivalent to the fol- 
lowing words, Ahalfuhd wa-imdmuhd, Maula “a meet and fitting place," as in the 
Qur'ün, *  en-náru maulákum," ** The Fire is your fitting place.” 
vy. 49. “With stiff leather collars on their necks:" Gdflan a*sdmuAd. Another 
rendering of these words, which is the one preferred by De Sacy, is “ lean and slender- 
waisted” (aux flancs maigres et effilés) ; gift means dry, and a*sám, plural of *ogmeA, is 
anid to mean waist as well as leather collar. The latter moaning, however, is the only 
one of the two given in Lane. 
| v. 60. “Spears of SemAar." According to the commentary and other authori- 
ties quoted by Lane, SemAar was the name of a certain maker of spears who dwelt in 
the town of el-Khatt in el-Babreyn, where the best bamboos from India were landed 
and fashioned into lances, which are thence frequently called &Aeffiy; he is said to 
۱ the husband of Rudeyneh, who also used to straighten spears ; others say 
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my's banners this indicates that they were close at hand and that his post was one of 
danger 


C. J. Lyall—TÀe Mo [No. 1, 
lage in el. Yemen twenty miles from San (Marásid), which also means spears ) ۰ 
long and sharp horns), spears boing made there as well ns at el-Khatt. 

v. 602. Kesib and Sukhim, names of two of the hounds. 

v. 66. “A certain soul :" Aa'da-n-nufüs, i. e. himself. This verse affords an inter- 
esting example of the archaic use of رو‎ as the equivalent of ان لا ) الا‎ ( ۰ ۰ unless, 
Having the force of “if not," it causes the verb to take the jussive or apocopated form 
required in the protasis of a conditional sentence. 

v. 68. “As we told tales together": tho Arabic verb samara means to pass the 
night in drinking wine and holding pleasant discourse together. “ Vintner's flag :"' 
the shops (Adit) of the wine-sellors were distinguished by flags hung out before them ; 
when the flag was taken down it was n sign that the shop was closed or. that the wine 
had run out. In this verse and the next Lebid vaunts his liberality in buying wine for his 
fellows when it was at its dearest: So 'Antarah (Mo'all 52), describing a gallant 
man, calls him Aattáku gháyáti-t-tijár “one who pulls down, or causes to be taken down, 
the vintners’ flags," i. e. exhausts their stock. 

vy. 60, 61. The morning draught of wine is praised above all others by the 
ancient poets. In the work entitled el-Marj-en-nadir (“tho green meadow") Mohammed 
ibn Abi Bekr el-Usyüti says of the sabih or morning potation—* The poets make men- 
tion of the morning draught in preference to wine drunk at other times, because in 
ancient times Kings and others used to prefer drinking in the morning, and because of 
the freedom of the heart at that time from care or thought of the obstacles and calami- 
ties of Fortune; also because those that arose carly to drink anticipated those who 
blamed their wantonness: for it is the custom of the blamer to blame a reveller in the 
morning for what he has done the night before, because that is the time when he be- 
comes sober and recovers from his drunken fit.” (Quoted from Kosegarten, Mo‘all. of 
‘Amr Kulth. p. 49.) , 

# A singing girl" The singing girls who sang at the drinking parties of the an- 
cient Arabs were Greeks, Syrians, or Persians; until after el-Islàm the Arabs, though 
masters of rhythm and metre, had no indigenous system of singing except the rude 
song (originally of the camel-driver) called rajz. These girls probably sang for the most 
part in their own tongue and played the music which they had learned in Persian ‘Triq 
or Syria ; but in the life of en-Náübighah of Dubyán as given in the Agháni (IX. 164) 
a singing-girl of Yethrib (afterwards el-Medinch) is mentioned, who sang one of that 
poet's poems in Arabic and so enabled him to detect a fault of prosody, ۹ 
۱ v. 62. “Whose chill] have shut out," i. e. by gifts of clothes and food to the 
naked and hungry. The phrase “when its reins were in the hand of the bitter North" 


-* 


means that the North, the coldest of winds, hnd full control over the day. 


v. 63. “My girdle its bridle’: he threw the bridle over his shouldera so that 
it became a girdle to him, in order that he might have his hands free for his weapons. 
v. 64. The dust blow from the hill-top where he acted as scout on to the Ene- 


net. ss. «The terrors of our line of fear:" ‘aurdt-eth-thughir. ‘Aurat moans the 
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1877] life of the poet as givers | 
(v. 66. In this verse the word gd is used of the trunk ofa palm tree which is 
~ still an object of desire to the gatherer of the fruit, but is so tall that he fannot hope 
to climb it: it is thus evident that tho word is nof, as stated by the authoritios quoted 
in Lane s. v., restricted to the trunk of a palm tree after it has become dry or has 
lost its head of leaves and fruit. 

v. 68. “Light saddle :” riAáleh, a saddle made only of sheep-skin and wool, 
without any frame of wood, used by swift riders. 

vv. 70.—72. Intheso verses, says the commentator, he boasts of the contention 
which passed between him and er-Kabi' son of ZiyAd at the court of en-No'mán son of 
el-Mundir king of el-Hireh. The circumstances of this contest are related in the notices 
of both poets given in the Kitdb ol-Aghini. 

v. 71. “ Fiends of tho Desert :" jinnu-l-bediiy, | .El-Bediiy may be either the pro- 
per name of a certain valley, or it may be synonymous with ef-dddiyeh, the Desert gen- 
erally. 

v. 73. The custom of the Arabs in gambling with arrows was to require those 
who lost to pay for the camel which was the prize of those who won: Lebid’s liberality 
consisted in that he furnished the prize himself from his herds, and thus those who lost 
had not to pay. . 

vr 74. A barren camel, says the commentary, is the fattest, while one with 
young is most dolicato of flesh. 

v. 75. Tebilch, a certain valley in el- Yemen, famous for its abundance of water 
and rich meadows. In this valley was situated the Oracle of Du-l-Khulusah, consulted 
by Imra’el-Qeys after the slaying of his father, 

v. 76. “The camel by her master's grave: el-beliyyeh. It was the custom of 
the pagan Arabs to tether a camel by the grave of a dead warrior, and to let her die 
there of hunger and thirst ; they believed that on the Judgment Day her master would 
ride on her at the Resurrection to the gathering of mankind. The root deliye means to 
be worn out. 

v. 77. “They fill brimful with meat :" literally, they crown, as in Greek (IL. T, 
470) wpnriipas émirrópavro moroto, and (Il. VIII, 232) wpnriipas tmarepdas ۰ 
* Bowls: khulij, plural of Khali, a river or canal, used to mean great and well-filled 
bowls. 

v. 80. “A gainer of all good gifts and one who takes them by force : ۵ 
raghi' din ghanntmuhé : this does not mean that the generous man, like the Vikings, 
was bounteous from the wealth he had acquired by plunder; the “ good gifts" are his 
noble qualities; and to gain them by force is to improve them by strenuous and noble 
deeds. 

v. 87. “ Lawgivers:” hokkám, f. e. judges, deciders of disputes, and layers down 
of the law; all those functions, as in Homeric times, were among the ancient Arabs 
combined in one man of tried steadfastness and honesty. 

۱ v. 88. “A Spring-tide," As the season of Radi or Spring was the pleasantest of 

khe year, rich with fortilizing rains'and green pasture, so men of bountiful and kindly 

— — mature were likewise called by that name. Lebid's own father Rabi'ah, as the Agháni 
1 S informs ms us, was known as Rabi*at-el--Mo'tarrin i, e, “a Spring for those who came to 

3 “Their year of widowhood." The commentator quoted by Arnold (not ez-Zauzeni) 

that in the custom for widows on the death of their husbands 

` to undergo a pi iddeh) extending to one year. Under el-Islim the 
` * iddeh was fix verse 234) at four months and ten days. During this 
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could : * not marry * again 3 EN | v. 1 thoir z- T 3 | A. = * 
mot marry again nor go forth from their houses, and wore thus most y 


miserable. “Reference appears to be made to this ante-islamie custom in v. 240 of tho 


 him— 
eo e^ fst ~ ur wee ee हक fu ००, لصو‎ | 
اعقذر‎ obs dal و من يبك حول‎ Gls الى | حول دم اسم السلام‎ 
~ - - » - - 
: «Until the year is done—then the namo of Peace be on you: 


for he who weeps for a year has discharged what is due from him." 
Ez-Zauzeni, however, takes mwrmilát as meaning merely ** poor women” اللواتي‎ Lx 


costs از‎ «5055, and refers the lengthening of their year spoken of to tho weariness of 
their life of poverty. 

v. 89. The commentator quoted by Arnold explains Aum u-I-*ashireh as equivalent 
to Aum muglihu-l-‘ashireh 7 “ They are the men who order or rule the tribe,"  Ez-Zau- 
zonî and the Persian commentator Rashidu-n-Nabi, however, reject so violent an ellipsa 
and take the verse in the simpler construction which I have followed.. Of the use of dÎ 
in the negative sense which it bears here ( = lest) other examples are to be found in 
the Mo'allaqah of * Amr son of Kulthüm, vv. 26 and 32, ۱ 
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On the Shighni (Ghalchah) Dialect—By R. B. SHAW, Political Agent, 
رز‎ 


A few words of the Shighni dialect, colleeted by Munshi Faiz Bakhsh, 
were attached to my former paper on the Ghalchah Dialects printed in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Pt. I, for 1876. I see that the 
late Oriental Congress held at St. Petersburg expressed the opinion that a 
study of the forms of speech in use about the head-waters of the Oxus was 
very desirable. I hope therefore that this short grammar and specimen 
story of a third of those dialects may be acceptable. 

Shighnàn and Roshiin, the districts where it is spoken, lie in the valley 
of the Oxus just above the country of Darwaz, on the great bend which the 
river takes round Badakhshin: They extend also up the valleys of some 
of its feeders which descend from the Pamir. They are both under the 
same Ruler (Asaf Ali Khan is the name of the present Mir). His domi- 
nions form the most northerly of the Hill-States dependent on Afghanistan. 
My informant (a Shighni) saw him go, some six years ago, to do homage 
at Faizabad to Naib Muhammad Alam, the Governor of Afghan Turkistan 
The next year, his son went on a similar errand, since which my informant 
has been absent from his country. On both occasions tribute was taken : 


— 2000 iillas (gold coins), 1000 yambu (Chinese shoe-silver) &c. These are 
probs Laa ly mere round figures used to express.a considerable (and unknown) 


t: for these two items alone would be worth about £18,000. The 


۹۹ ri Shighnan was not invaded by the Afghins, but followed natural- 
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98 R. B. Shaw—On the Siigüni (Ghalchah) Dialect. — [No. 2, 
ly the destiny of the mother province, Badakhshàn, to which it has been, 
from time immemorial, attached. The former seems to be the most impor- 
tant of the Ghalchah States, and wonderfully protected from invasion by 
natural advantages.* It would thus form a safe refuge for an aboriginal 
people. 

The valleys of the Oxus feeders which form the greater part of the 
territory of Shighnàn and Roshan, open ont at their heads into the high 
plains of Pamir. It will be observed that the Shighni dialect shows a 
greater affinity to that of Sarikol (in the Eastern side of Pamir) than to 
the speech of the Wakhis, notwithstanding that the latter occupy a valley 
on the same side of the main water-parting, and parallel with the Shakh- 
^ Darrah (Shighnin). This would show that the open Pamirs must have 

opposed less serious obstacles to inter-communieation than the Western 

ridges which divide the Oxus feeders from one another, or than the narrow 
gorge of that river itself. Its local name “ Panjah," suggests the illustra- 
tion of a hand with fingers outspread (as in playing the piano). | It is 
obviously easier (comparing small things with great) to cross the level back 

of the hand, than to travel at right angles across the arched fingers. a 

The Shighni dialect has all the sounds known in the other Ghalchah 
1 dialeets with the addition of one which is intermediate, and seems to explain 

the transition, between the Persian sh and the Sarikoli kh (as in German 

ich). It wil have been noticed that many Persian words such as shab, 
sharminda, Padshah, become in Sarikoli Ahab, kharminda, Páüdkháh, &c. The 
Shighni supplies the intermediate step by à sound which I do not know how 
to express (without special type) better than by the compound skh. Tt is the 
۱ German ch of ich sibilated so as almost to resemble an English sh. The 
£ steps are plain from the s^ pronounced at the back of the upper teeth with 
wah the front part of the tongue, to the skh a little further back with the middle 
t part of the tongue raised, and to the Ghalchah kh slightly further back 
still This skh is unlike the Wakhi sch; for while the former is an 
` "attempt to sibilate the kh, the latter is an sh pronounced at the back of the 

a _ palate, with the tongue curled back. 
I THE SUBSTANTIVE. 
CE Singular. Plural. m 
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= Ace. chid or chid-zn, b ...... & house 
` A Loc. chíd-r1,*...... on or to a house 
` ehid-ANDE', in or into a house 
` pischid, on orto or towards 
a house 

MI chid, ............ in a house 
TAR chid, into, on to or to a 
house 
Abl az chid, ......... from a house 
chid KATTI,...... with a house 


THE PRONOUNS. » 
1st Person. 


PLURAL. 
mash, SRP ak NO 
mash (G. Abs. màsh-end), our, (ours) 
mash-ard or -ar, ............... to us 
mash, us “4 
tar mash, &c., at us 
az mash, : from us 


" NNN 


# + # # # TT TY 9 के YS YET # # eee eee Fer 


chid-ITs,...... as far.as a house 
SINGULAR. 
N. wus, Sse # के چا دا‎ + ७ # $ # $ # # # # + 4 $ 4 + # + + # + 1 


G. mu (G. Abs. mund) my, (mine) 
D. mrd or mur, to me 
Acc. my, also mur, .........-..- 
Loc. tar mu &c.,............at me, ÈC., 


Abl. az mu, from me 
Ea " 


TTS TNS TTT 


2nd Person. 


lamd, oes ETUR RYT OO. 
tama (G. Abs. tama’nd) your, (yours) ۱ 
tamà' rd or Tamar, ............ to you | 


ORE, BA RO RR DY را‎ 
tar tama,..... REM, Pet PANE ans 
az (am, مدوم‎ RONG: YOU 


Srd Person. 
Masculine and Neuter. 


wadh, TREES TESS + | के # के 6 + क # 6 4 6 6 6 they 


wief (Abs. wief-end), their, theirs 


- d 
me आओ 
Fi 


wief-àrd or -6۴,..........,,.., td them 





X 
P 
۹ 








G. 1i or wum (Abs. wi'nd), his, of 


resemblance with the Dard, (Arniya) in which dialect also 


N. fu, srs. BANON 
G. tu (G. Abs. tu'nd), thy, (thine) 
|" D. tw'rg or tur, to thee 
` Ace: tu, also tur, .................. thee 
Loe. tar tu, at thee 
Abl. az tu, from thee 


eee # # ۷ ۷ # # ७ ۷ + cat 











N. yi yid, sss he, that 


TS (? yii when the governing 
noun is in the nominative) 


or wir, wum-ird to him, 
— to that 


-a ۰ 





BCG. i also wrr, N°... dum, that - vie eere IS — 


Loc. wi-té, tar-wi, tar-od, at him or 


> that  wief-tdé, ........ مهم‎ Ob, them 
awum-andé, yum-andé, in him or ۱ 
&c. that 
Abl. az-wi, az-um, from him, or that az wig, from them 
۱ Feminine , 
— cee KEN OR — she Same as Maseuline. 
G. wam or wu-am (ya, ? when 
the govertfing noun 1s m 
the Nominative) ......... of her 
DI 99-79, uec to her 
Acc, wam, yiwam, ......... isa her 
Loc. far wam &c., ...... at her, &c., 


Abl az Wam, ............... from her 


SUBSTANTIVAL PRONOUN. 


N. yem or yam, ............ this one màdh or dath, عون‎ sasaka these 
G. mi or di, of this one mef or def (Abs. mef-end), of these 
D. mi'rd or ar-am,...... to this ane Mmgf-erd or -er, ............... to these 
Ace. mi or di, this one mef or def, هه‎ these 
Loc. far-am, &c., to this one, &e. &e 


The Adjectival Pronouns that and this are the same as the above Pro- 
nouns of the 3rd Person. l 

The following emphatic forms have also been found : ik-yid, ۶ and 
ik-yuwi * that same", ik-yiwan “ that same she", ik-wid-und “ of that 
same" (G. Abs.), ik-yam, ik-wam “ this same | 

The following pronouns seem to be declinable without internal change ! 
chiz “ what ?", ka “ what?", tsèi “ whatever", chi or chài “who”? or 
“what”? 


REFLECTIVE PRONOUN. हे 
: Singular and Plural e 


35 Rhe, «errem emen d thou, he, my-, thy-, him-self, &c. 
G. khu (Abs khu'nd) 








` The set of separable terminations or pronouns belonging to the Past 
Tenses of Verbs is more perfect and normal than in Wakhi and Sarikoli 


SINGULAR. » PLURAL. 
l. am or um . am 
2. at et ۱ 1 
8. t or é en 


. These terminational pronouns are used precisely like common pronouns 

w(nominative only); but they can be placed immediately after the verb (as 
terminations) as well as in other parts of a sentence and in addition to the 
ordinary personal pronouns. The Past Tenses which mr them seem not 
yet to have reached the purely inflectional stage * 


VERBS 
The conjugation of the Verbs resembles the Sarikoli more than the 
Wakhi. The Infinitive is in ao, and the declension of the Verbal Substant- 
ive is effected with the Root (deprived of the ao) as well as with the full 
Infinitive form. In other words the Nominative and Accusative of the 
Verbal Substantive add the syllable ao to the Root form, and other cases 
add their own respective terminations either to the Root or to the Nom, 
form. 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘TO TAKE’. 
| (i.) Root form: zekht; (if) Present form: zez; (iii) Past form: 


gokht 

Verbal Substantive; Nom. and Acc. cases: zekht-ao the taking 
Fan . Gen. zekht of taking 
IV | Dat. zekht-ir taking 

tee a to or for taking 
p. . Abl. az zekht from taking 
a, Loc. zekhtao-té on or in taking 
۱ zekht-its whilst taking 
AL tá zekAtao-ir till taking 
3 2 s ۱ IMPERATIVE. 
vr ZEZ or aézd take thou zEZ-id take ye 










INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present FUTURE TENSE. 
22-6 (in some verbs, -tm), I take 


ZEz-é (in some verbs, -yé) «ts... sss thou takest 


ZEZ-aGmn rert esate we take 


sia, आह id) 1c gg . ye take 
(in some verbs, -yin) : i , they take 


-d "T # # eee eee eee + ۷ ७ + + ٩ sere 
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4 
IMPERFECT TENSE. E 
ZOKHT-IRD (am) vod, ..... I was taking (lit. to the taking I was) 
&c., with the pronoun terminations (see Past Tense) 
Past ‘TENSE. 
CLs یه‎ a (OIN), SN SCN SO I took 
و‎ Ft SUC) SISSON OSIM AS bord thou tookest 
BN CSOXHT (8) [somelimés &]........ ५-० ०००५० conan cen] he took ^ 
MREP (098) 125,..2 e c ४८६०५ ७०४६०५ khoa voce rrr na a METE we took < 
2. ZOKHT (ef) ye took 
9. ZOKUT gen) he ga NUN they took 
PERFECT TENSE 
ZOKHTI (am). ......... LES ga $488 ANA 94 4354 E I have taken 
&e. &c. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
و دا رت‎ TRI TU ES I had taken 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
" ZOKHTJ-INJ "vdy-am,...... I may take, or have taken (lit. I may be 
Ep" &c. taking or having taking). 
| Tsa is used as a prefix before verbs in the Indicative Mood to give 
[ them a Conditional or Subjunctive tense. ۱ 
۳ CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘TO GO’ OR ‘TO BECOME’. , 
۱ (i) Root form: srr; (ii) Present ferm: 860; (ii) Past form: SUT 
۳ or sat, (iv) Perfect form: ۰ 
۱ Verbal Substantive: Nom. Acc. 811۲-00۵ &c. 
हः. 
QR INDICATIVE MOOD. 
ED cu Purser FUTURE Tense. 
E Singular. Plural. 
P 1. sho-am, ......... I go or become SÁO-QI ۰۰۰ We go Ke. 
w 2. sio-i, PEN thou goest 0 8۸0-80 ................ ye GO, ۰ 
` 8. 809 (for sio-d) he goes &e 8708 WAN NG. , they go 0۰ 
* IMPERFECT TENSE. 1 * 
— -grr-IRD (am) VOM MP ,.... I was going &c. 
an — &c &c. 
, y à Past TENSE. 


se ۷ # # ۷ ۷ * ۷ 4 STS 


cis io ۳ 1 went Ro, 
p 22 









9 — | S ram 1 

PP ee रू bo J 

Fe; 
" 


&c. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SUDHJ-IT (am), ........... 
&c. 


.. I had gone &e. 
ke. 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. E : 
s SUDHJ-INJ vay-am, I may go or 
» Kc. have gone &e. 
&e, 


۰ # क्र # # को # eee #आ # ۷ ۷ के मे के # # के 4  هع‎ + eee १ +# +# ७ # + + 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘TO BE’. 
Gi.) Root fogn: vip; (ii) Present form: Vix; (iii) Past form: 
von; (iv) Perf. form: ۰ ۰ 
Verbal Subst. Nom. and Acc. vrp-a0 
&c. 
INDICATIVE MOOD, 
Present FUTURE Tense. 


S. 1. vAx-am [vast (am) ] "NETS NA NT JETER VOS I may be or am 
2. ४/४-८ [४५४87 (at) | Ke, 
DEUS ve». [४५४७ (८) ] 
PL 1. viy-am [vast (०४१४) ] 
EN 9. vír-id ۳۸8۲ (८)] : 
8. váx-in [xasr (en)] 
Past TENSE. 
Go NG NG هد دهم مهو وه هه دمم دم مه هم مهو هقی و‎ I was ` 
Ke. के 
- PERFECT TENSE. 
-> YUDHJI CO ۰ D — P EENEN EFE F I have been 
JE l PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
| — OyUDHI-IT (am) |o mH emen I had "been 
| = CONDITIONAL MOOD. ۱ 
۲۳۱0۵1۱1-13۲ vüy-cm I may be or 


&e, have been, à 
— În the Past Tenses the pronominal termination of the 3rd person * 
singular (¢ or i) is often used separately like those of the other persons, 








ग“ The Negative affixes are nd or né and mà as in tlie other Ghalchah dia- = 
lects; mà is used with the Imperative and Optative, and nà or nè with the 
= A other moods. 
= In compound verbs the former is used in the form of the root (some- 
times in the Acc. or Dative of the Verbal Substantive) and the latter in the 
`. appropriate Tense. 
b» . E.g. 1. pedhed-ir sut * he went fo the lighting” i. e. “began to light." 
2. chid-sut or chid-ao sut “he went (began) to do." 
9. dam-dhed vardhéd “he is able to breathe (sgrike breath)" 
(Hind. dam mar sakta) 

N. B. The form chid-ao sut may be compared with ghiéw sut “he 
went (to) the hunt", to show that there is nothing exceptional in the Ver- 
bal Substantive taking the Accusative (which is the same as the Nomina- 
tive,) form after the verb suf “he went”, In both cases it is probably a con- 
traction for the Dative chid-ao-ird and ghiéw-ird. Cf. English “ he went a 


: Er journey", “he wrote me word". The Infinitive is merely a case of the 
Verbal Substantive. With common compounds, as in Hind. before sakna 
۳۹ and chukna, or, in Persian after bayad, tawanad, &c., the termination van- 


ishes and the mere root 1s left. 
The Numerals are : 
























< 1. one yiw, yi, or 7 7. seven wuvd 
۱ 2. two dho 8. eight waskht 
3. three arrai 9. nine nao > 
4. four tsavòr | 10. ten dhis 
5. five ping ll. eleven dhis-et-yiw 
6. six khhàuskh 15. fifteen dhis-et-pinz 


SHIGHNI STORY. 

! “ ۱۷۷۲ 01-1۲ 

1. Rózé î Pádskháh Wazir-katti shart i chugj* Lovdj-é": “ Agar 
mund’ puts sûd,’ tu'nd* razîn sód* khu razîn mu puts-ir dbád," Wazir- 
| “en? nastj-en’ di kauli en’ skhud. 2. Hózé vod, Wazir-ar puts sut, et e 


۰ ۰ 1 Aj we É 
vt ` 3 Persian. 
®: The Perfect Tense “has made" with the terminational pronovn (i) of the 3rd ۰۰۰ 
— p 'The terminational pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing. here follows the verb. 5 73 E 
M. 
+ Genitive absolute * of mine", “ of thine.” F 
3rd pors. sing. Indicative (for Conditional) of tho verb sitao “to go" “to be- V 
Fann" The meaning is, therefore, literally “if a son of mine should become (existent), he 


"m Plural affix of nouns, which is the same as | 
The terminational pronoun of the 3rd pers. pl; the lattfr belonging tothe verb — — 
heard" (for sk/ud-en, like nàsj-en). Nás is tho Perfoct Tense * have ६१५४७ o 
sro sitting”) ; khud is simple Pest Tene, ag KAG 
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vid ;*° “Razin tund sut." 3. Padskhih marakan nustjin" vod, yi 
Adam àz váj déid, sukhan i chüd : “ Wazir mûd.”  Pádskháh khu khéshi* 
khair’ i chüd. Mardum en’ di skhud. Wazir-bachah réid 
4. Roz ba roz" kad’ chid,” kattà'^ sut. Meth-ov vod, tar khu màd 
sukhan i" chüd, lovd.é6:" “Eh, máàdar-i-mihrbán, mu ped-end® i tir-i- 
dast" yast." Yalovd: “Tar khazina dedh." Yu déid tar khazina, tir-i- 
dasti'" zokht khu'* naskhtuid. 5.  Naskhtuid tar vàj, khu mashk* dar- 
rao' chid-ao sut.'^ Ba'd'^ lap.ath mashki" chüd, pahlawan sut. 6. Yi 
ghinik*' Az bazar yat. Taghar-andé pai, wum kal-té,™ et'* yat. Yü tir-i- 
dast alka i ehüd, wu'm taghar-ti™ wedhd-é, di Az mi palé tar wi palé 
zabód. 7. Pai ar-wum pits khhavd.  Ba'd idis™ khu pits-ir dhost i dhád. 
Nazar wedhd tar bachgala.* Fuk-en dath tir-pur,* Wazir-bachah ‘nd 
khháli. 8. Ba'di” lovd; “ Eh, bi-nafas! tu at^" idis vod, di az màdar 
at mutawalid sut. Padskhih khu khéshi az tu khair i** chad.” 9. Bad 
khu dhést tar khu jébi' yòd. Az-um-undé pul i" zwást. Patte'wdé tar 
wum ghinik : * Eh ghinik! tu pul zez, sukhan-i-bad* chiz kini ۳ 
10. Khu mid-ar di gap dhád, lovd: “ Eh mad! mu ped-end™ achi 


chiz yast ? Yem mardum né yadin”? tar mu. Yi Adam i" ramád tar 


kishlák. Fuk-ath jam’ i chüd khu'* vùd-è.'" Tar Padskhah® khez digar 
yi dr-ath na sut, Bad mardum-ird khhuràk' dar.rao' dhéd.ao sut. 11. 


* * Genitive absolute. 
9 Separable term, 3rd pers. pl. belonging to ۰ 
19 Pud: Past Tense of “to bring." 
۱۶ Adjective: “ sitting.” 
18 Past Tense of verb vidas “to be.” 
18 A local expression: “ to say ‘well’ to", = to refuse.” 
1^ Arabic. 
۱5 Lit. ‘made stature." 
15 Turki, 
17 ‘Terminational pronoun 3rd pers, sing 
ip ûl nh 
19 Lit. “went to tho doing," i. e. “ began to do." 


#9 Diminutive of ghin 
^ Locative. Lit. “ (there was) some whey in a vessel on her head, and she came." 


his bow (into) a ring," i.e. “pulled it till it was bent almost double.” 
an 6 such." 

3+ A special plural, “a troop of boys 

35 Persian; meaning “arrow on string," or, as we say of guns, “ loaded,” 

36 ‘Terminational pronoun 2nd pers. sing * 
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iw— On ६ [No. 2 
Bad tar khhalk maslahat i chid. Lord: “ Yî Adam tar Pádskhah khéz 
bázam. Az mard kaul, et" az zan fèl.” 12. Wi ádam en ramid yü sut 

. Padskhih khéz-andé, «làm i chid. Lovd: “ Wu aleikum as-salàm. Bh! 
khanah-i-padar mubárak bàshad. Tu khub khub pond at sir chug] 
13. Bad yü kissa i zokht, lovd-é: * Pádskháh-i-àlam! Mu-ir™ tar tu 
khéz Wazir-bachah bokht. Wi Ati’ katti dis shart at“ chugjit." Pad- 
skháh-en* kal-ird ti tsa yádhd, wadh az khu kaul na gardhen, Yem chiz 
sut ?” 

14. 1380 Pádskháh lovd: * Injàvid di! Surb di" ghaiv-ti* tis- 
kinid. Yi gad-ird pand-yád sod." 15. Bad yii chorik naskhtud, khu sut 
tar Wazir-bachah khéz.  Wazir-bachah wind-é wi, lovd: “Eh! di surb 
az di* ghaiv-ti^ zézid." Wi surb zokht-en. Bad sukhan i" wi pekhst. 
16. Yü lovd-é: * Wuz am” tamû gap am” dhád.  Pádskháh lovd-é 
' Mi ghaiv-ti surb tis-kinid. Yi gad-ird pand.yád sûd.’ " 

17. Wazir-bachah gaskht tar khu wazir-en, sukhan i chid, lovd: 
“Mash tsi-rang kinam shich," lovd-6: “ Maslahat kinid." “Yi ga Adam 


e bázam." Yî ga Adam en bokht. 18. Firebt Padskhih-en®* khéz-andé. Ba'd 
ES az salim, gap i zokht. Padskhah lovd-é: “ In javid di!" Wazir en" lovd : 
4५ “Eh! Pádskháh-i-'àlam, tu awwal gap dhád, akhir yü zülikik gadha dé” 


. idund tambi wedhd ; tama katta dé tambi wedhid, Shich dé” idis ved: 

Baz-i-suféd mu'r var, wuz tu-katti kheshi kinam." Wi chorik en rukhhsat 

. dhád. 19. Sut Wazir-bachah khhéz-andé, lovd-ó: “Shér at*' ya roba ?” 

Loyd: “Néi, wuz am mudám-ath shér-bachah vód." Lovd-é: “ Wáki'a-i- 
kar’ ikyam: baz-i-suféd mu'r vird.” i 

20. Bad yü gaskht tar khu waziren, lovd: “ Anjàm kinid.” 0 

en anjåm chüd. Wi'r tuskha' anjàm en chüd. Sahir tar pond en dbåd. 





















sı Accusative. - 
9 Pluperfect 
۳ ™ Adjectival Pronoun, Accusative 
oe "s ® Substantival Pronoun, Genitive & 
2۳ — 9*5 Terminational pronouns Ist pers. (one of them probably superfluous) 
2 — -— - "8 Probably the Plural of respect 
ट — af For * Waziren lovd-en." The plural affix of the noun and of the verb 
". ‘the same, is not repeated ; one serves for both. 
Bf „A particle which seems to serve many purposes. Here it would seem to answer 
— fto kih in Persian, vis., “that”, conj., used for relative pronoun 
_ 5? Here it was explained as forming a comparative. In the Gaddi (Hind.) dinlecf 
here is a similar word, e. g. bard déa gal “a big-like matter.” 
so ۶ di (this) 
Tho separable term or pronoun ofthe 2nd pers. sing. used without the verb 
(see Remark 3, p. 168 of my Paper on the Ghalchah Languages, As. Soc. 
Ft. I, for 1876.) 
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wief, lo NE u'rd. et? ba-kür 

nist.’ Wuz yi kalandar. Agar Padskhah khizmat am vàr-dhád," ikyid. 
Tama wizaftsid." 21. Ba'd khu-bath rùi ba rah i ehüd, rih ba biabán, - 

ba'd bar dáman-i-dasht. Chandin farsang i dhád. i skhats mábain-ir yat. 

22. Ba'd az khu vorj-ti" khhavd. Isowár az wi ruya yat, skhhats zimb- | 

ti khhavd. Tar yak digar en sukhan chüd. Lovd: “ Eh vréd! mubárak 

safar. Tu tar ka 't?' ikhtiyar chugj?” Yi ۱۵۲-۵: “ Wuz am” khiz 

mat-i-Padskhih rawûn, baz-i-suféd-ird rawán.am**" 23. Yu lovd-é: 

Tu ism-sharif chiz?”  Lovd: “ Wazir-bachah." Yem vào wi pekhst-6; 

yü loyd: '*Alà-àspa." Ba'd lovd: “ Yet, katti sáo-am," Yi lovd: “Tu 

khu tsem bidhém, khu pits tar zabó kin, wuz yet-am.” Yi khu tsem 1” 

bidhémd, khu pits tar zabó i ehüd. Palé gaskht, yü wi khéz-andé.” 

24. Baden katti sat, khu tdid-en. Sati daskht-andé. Chandin سا‎ 
en dhád, taskhna en sut, guskhna en sut. Ba'd en wum daskht médhen- 
andé khhavd. Lovd: “ Eh vród! yi lav tuskha ziwedh." Tuskha i zwást, 
dar-rao khéd-ao en chüd. 25. Bad tuskha en khüd, lovd: “Tu tari ta- 
másha sio, yi zir-i-zir bon varéyé, mish skhab-panáh kinam." — Ba'd Wazir- 
bachah niist, et Alà-àspa sut. Tar wi daskht khel-ak charkh i chüd. Heeh 

 ehiz-ath maujud na sut. Bad ikyum-ande nafas i nüst. Dastba-duha’* i 

` ehid, khu kal khambind-i; khu kali sind, chiiskht-é: Kila tayür sudhj, 
darwaza het-ath. Rawan sut, tar kila déid, tamásha i chüd, khu wizivd aa 
khu jài-tó," sut tar khu hamráh khéz. 27. Lovd-é: Eh vréd! 1 zir-bon 
am vid, nur-skhab sio-am, yum-andé skhab-panáh."  Ba'd en sut, déid-en 
tar kila. Lovd: “ Eh vród! yü zir-bon kaiyi?"  Lovd: * Zir-bon-i kam 
vod?" 28. Sat-en, ziz en vid. Yiw dar-rao yáts pedhed-ir sut." Yiw 
pis-skhats sut. Ba'd ab talam en sat. Khhüd-en, khu vorjen darakht- 
khhána en vist. Chustj et wokht en làchüd. 

99. Skhab en yum-andé skhovd, sahir Alà-àspalovd.ó: * Wuz ۳ 
süo-am, tu neth.” Yü fid ghiéw, yem nist. 30. Wazir-bachah khhu- 
rak i pukhta khu'r chüd. Khu-bath khhud et wi baskh bighin i chad, khu 
— Khu-bath yat, khu bistar-tó khu pattéwd.i. Zaman vod, divé 
sada chüd. 31. Yi chiz-i.yak-wajabi déid khu naghjid tar kitsár. Yi tûr" 
burat” i khu'nd piked, wi dhóst et pádh i vist, pattéówd-i Khu-bath wi 






i | हे 44 Torminational pronoun of the 2nd pers. pl. 

5 an For " vàr-dhád-am," Past Tense of compound verb. 

` as Here the terminationnl pronoun (lst pers.) may also be said to replace the verbal 
- — substantive, as rawan is a (verbal) adjective, and not a part of the finite verb. 

- és Hero is a case of the suppression of the verb substantive after the ordinary 


we ۷ 
ur 3 SR wii, similar to its suppression after tho terminational pronoun at above (note 41). 
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^ Tå yam Ahhawd-ao was first given as a form with the same meaning. But on 
‘reflection my informant corrected himself and gave the form in the text, Itshows — 
the so-called Infinitive (in ao) isin Shighnia verbal substantive. Itgoverna _ — - 
genitive of the pronoun (the subject) and takes the affix of the dative case, Liter- ۱ 
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khhuràk i khhud khu naskhtuid. Wazîr-bachah zur i chid, ba azûb i yet- 
chùd, khu pis zabó i wi ۰ 

32. Daryûv i wi chùd, yii zabod tar ghor. Yem khhafa sut, khu wiz, 
ivd. Déid tar kilà. Khu-bath yet, khu jài-ti nist. Khu midhj i zokht 
dar-rào pisen dhét sut. Dive sadi chud. Yü khu midhjizokht khu za- 
bod tar divé zabó. Az-um Alà.àspa déid. 33. Lovd: “Eh vréd! mu 
badi tar hak-i-tu chiz ?" Wilovd: “ Ti-am, gap tu'r dbàd-am." — Ba'd sut. 


Alà-àspa khu wiz i az khu dàm-té làchud. Yid sut, ta'am i wi'r vid. Ta’. 


am i khhud et fatihai lovd. Wazir-bachah anduid, dog et tabik 0 
zaneéd-ao sut. 

34. Bad Alà-àspa lovd: “Mu badi tar hak-i-tu chiz vôd?” Yu 
lovd-é : 1! tu badi tar hak-i-mu nist, wuz et tu am vród. Wuz am yi 
wakhht khhuràk pukhta cbud, khu.bath am khhud et tu'rd am làchud 
Khubath am yat khu jài-ti am khu pattéwd. Divé sadi ehüd. Yak-wajabi 
déid. Ba’d i tar‘ burût i khu'nd nakhvend. Mu dhóst pádh i vüst. Khu- 
bath zabod wi ab ta'am i khhud. Bad khu-bath naskhtuid. Wuz am zur 
et zur ba azib am khalàs khu chid, ba'd pis-zabó am wi chid. 35. Dar- 
yay am wi chüd, zabód tar ghor. Wuz am wizivd. Yett-am, khu midhj 
am zokht, ikyund am nust. Divé sadi chüd, Wuz am zabód, di* mi 
pith tsa dedhd, mu mis farò yest. Tu at déid.” Khu birej en wedhd khu 
skhovd-en. 

36. Sahar rukh dhád, Alà-àspa lovd-é: “ Eh, Wazir-bachah ! tu sao 
J ghiéw, et wuz netham." Wazir-bachah tuid ghiéw, yem dar-rào ab ta'am 

sut. Khurak-i pekht, khu-bath i khhüd, wird ilàchud. Khu midhj i 

zokht, khu yat ikyum-andé nist. 37. Jkyuwi wakhht vod, divé 
| sadi chud, et yam mis anduid et yü mis déid. Midhj hawàlà chùd, 
rz wi kal dhád tar pái-gáh, wi tana tar divé zabó. 38. Yem zekht-é, khu 
— — tothch viriki jam’ chud, wikhin ma-sod. Timi khbhavd-ao-ird" wi kal 

-— —zabód wi gardhan-té, jaosar sut. Ba'd naskhtuid khu ratsust. 39. Alà- 
— — dipa pis-zabó i wi chüd.  Daryáv i wi chùd. Yak bûr pálé gaskht et dhést 
- — far bon i chüd, lovd-é : * Sábar, khu bil chiz, ۳ 
| — 40. Alà-àspa wizivd ghamghin, déid tar kilà. Yat, khu jái-té nist 
Khu midhj khu-tar-diman làüchud. Ghayat i vod, divé sadi chüd 
dative or locative in meaning notwithstanding the absence of the proper affix, AA. 
examples db ta' am sat, ghiew saoam ** went (to) drink and food," * I go (to) tho hunt." 


Cf. the English “ give me tho book," * write me word." At any rate the form answer 
ing to our infinitive (* began to do &c,") seems to be some case of the verbal substantive. 

























3 * till his sitting down." 
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anduid. Wazir-bachah déid. Lovd: * Mu badi tar hak-i-tu chiz P" 41. 
Lovd : “ Héch chiz-ath nai; biyar at tu lovd, wuz am báwar na chüd. Tu 
gap rast vudhj. Yat, mash shich khu gbiéw chid-ao là-kinam. Chiz , 
makri hilà kinam ki wi ghor dedham.  Tanáb-i-abréskhamin tébam.” 42. 
Chil gaz tanib en tebt. Sahar Ab nahór en ehüd, rawûn en sut tar pond. 
Wazir-bachah lovd-é: * Wuz dédham." — Alà-àspa lovd: * Khub, tu tikat 
na vardhé."  Ba'd firébt-en yum-andé. Kamand wi baghal-andé sakhht i 
chüd. Wedhdé, tà zán-its sut, lovd-é : * Pach! sukhtam." 43.  Alà-àspa 
kamand tizd-é, lovd : “ Eh Wazir-bachah ! naubat mu'nd. Yi nasihat tu'rd 
kinam. Waz lov-am: ‘Pach! sukht-am’ tu sust.dé **]à-kin."  Alà-àspa 
wedhd.é. Lovd-é: ‘Pach! sukht.am ۲ Yü sust-dé là.ehüd. — Al-kissa 
khél-i-wakhht naghjid, tanab wi mi dhóst kot reid. Yü tar bir-jahán, tar 
Childinià, firébt. Tanåb az khu baghal-ti khalis chüd. Bad yem Wazir- 
bachah wi ghor ghaiy-ti gulkhan wedhd-é. 

414. Ala-aspa rawûn sut, mil az parao dichár wi'r yet. Az chupün 
duhà i chid, lovd: “Eh! yem mil chi 'nd ?" Chupin lovd.é : “ Yak- 
wajabi nd.” Yü firébt yi yirk i injuvd, ruh-i-hawà wi kal i zokht. Yi 
sekhh kabáb az wi-ti khu'rd i chüd. Kabáb i pekht, khhud.é, dedh tùid. 
45. Da'dstór-dàraz parao yet. Duhdichid, lovd-é; “ Yem stor chi nd ۳ 
Yü lovd-é: “ Yak-wajabi 'nd." Yü sut, ki az wi katta-dé skhij nai, ikwi 
injuvd ;' wi kali zokht. Yi sekhh kabáb az wi-ti khu'rdiehüd. Wi digar 
i pattéwd.  Chupándhád yi skhkufta khu pis-pits. 46. Yü rawûn sut, 
gháyat jåi sut, skhtur-bán dichir wi'r dhád.  Duhà i chüd, lovd-é: “ Yem 
skhturchind." Yü ۱۵۲0-6۵ : “ Yak-wajabi nd." Yü sut, ki az wi katta-dé 
bughra'* nai, ikwam injuvd. Wum kal i zokht. Yi sekhh kabáb az wi-ti 
khu'rd ichüd, khu rawûn sut.  Sarwün' dé khu pis-pits. 47. Yü ۰۸ 
Galla-bán wi'r diehár yet. Duhà ichünd, lovd-é: “Yem galla chi'nd ?" 
Sut, i katta vorj injuvd, wi kal i zokbt. Yi sekhh kabáb az wi-ti khu'rd i 
chüd. Yü galla-bàn dé khu pis-pits. 48. Yu tüid ; tar skhar firébt 
Khazinachi darváza-andé nüstj. Yü lovd-é : “Tu yundé chi'r kini ۳ 
Yundé parindah dam-dhed na vardhéd." Lovd-é: ** Har chiz ved, ba nasib- 
i-khu am yet." 49.  Alà-àspa wi pekhsté “ Yak-wajabi jûn chiz darun ۳ 
Lovd-6 : “ Nur dho róz' sut, yü pa tir-dinyà vod, az-um zakhhmi yet. Shich 
۲ Wi jûn wi pis-pàlé, dho gir, yiw az mi palé, yiw az wi 6 
ziren varagh. Az wi darun dho kshebts naskhtist. Wief kalen tar 
m chap skhehand. Wi pis pàlé yi math, wi dha tar zûn, varagh. Wi darun 









7 ۱ 48 Lit. “that than it (there was) no larger bull, that same (one) he seized." Tho 5 
AH . Sighni modo of expressing the superlative à 
` 4° Both these verbs being verbs of action not of condition or state (wiz, to sit down 
"af wv» &'asscoir to go to sleep”, 8 endormir, and not a‘ to be sitting,” 11 to sleep"), our Present 





Tense in their caso is represented in Shighni by tho Perfoct, vis. “ho has sat down" 
whe is or was sitting”; “ he has gone to sleep", “he is asleep or sleeping,” 









۱ Sut az yi skhar-andé baz-i-suféd zokht ef yet." Yet yum-andé skhab i E. 
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chüd wird. 59. Lowd.ó: “Tu neth, wuz saó-am baz-i-suféd wuz tur 
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yi tsirao naskhtist. Widha tar skhats, wi jûn naskhtist. Agar pinj-dána 
. wi tsa kini, wi na mird. Yiw kiaz def yiw at khatà dé" na chad yii 
रू. tamid." Yü def kaulen i ba,jài ehüd. Yü mud 
50. Chil wi skhidz mékhh-ir vid. Wi zokht, divé-en dar-rio het 
chid sut. Fuk-ath i het chüd, yiw réid. Yet, wi mis het i chùd et 0 
tar-am, Yi khub.rüi tar-am. Na khher tar wam dàkhhl, na mest, 51. 
Ya dar-rào niwd-ao sut, lovd: “Eh jawin! tu cbiz-ar khu zàya kini?” 
Yü lovd: “ Sadaka yak tar mii tu. Tu tardd chi'r kini?” ۵ 
“Wuz am wuvd-sila vod, yak-wajabi mu tsift, khu vud-i tardd muhkam 
i chid.” Yülovd-é: “ Mubarak ved, wuz am wi zid." Ya lovd:é: “ Wi 
zid-ao asin nist; pinj-dand didhgad wi tsa kini, yü na mird.”  Alà-àspa 
lovd-6 : “ Té-am, ches, wuz am wizid." Dhost-andé injuvd khu yeten. 
Chiskht-é, mughj 
52. Bad skhab en nist, khurák en khhud. Bar skhevd-ao en yet 
Khu midhj i tizd, medhéna-'rd i pattéwd. Ya lovd.é : “ Dis chiz-ir kimi ४7 
Yi lovd-é * Wuz am nasihat-i-padar zokhtj. Har wakhht tar khu watan 
na firébtj-am, khu kaman het na kinatn." Baden skhuvd. 653. Sahar 
ikwid-und dinyà wiz ichüd. Fuk-ath wiz i chùd. Yet-en wi ghor ghaiv- 
andé. Kamandi jumbind et yiwi yiwi pi-kamand vist et yü tizd. Al- 
kissa tizd-6 tavàr sut, et ikyiwam khub.rüi ۳۵۵, ۰ Wazir-bachah tizd-é. Ta 
ba yak didan' wuam pits i wind, ba sad didan 'üshik. 54. Alà-àspa yi 
tér jándár ar-khu-khéz i là-chugjit. Az barai azmaish’ kamand i chüd tar 
wi ; lovd-é : “ Bashànd tûz, dé wuz-am Wazir-bachah tigd-€, yi chuvgaz 
jai reid, et yü chüskht.é ter jandi Dedhé kamand i skhchukht. Yü 
dhad ar wi khoz, tit tit sut. 55. Bad lapath i niüwd, lovd : “ Eh diregh 
۷ dinyá. Dar rah-i wom khub-rui, mu 1 mı jináut] 
3 k ` 56. Bad Wazir-bachah fikr i chùd, lovd: “Was am na 6 
4 av(?)" wi. Wizivd, yet tar ghor kal, tanàb i pattéwd aram. Tanàb 
pe injuvd, yü tizd. Ali-aspa naskhtud. Dhid ba yak digar baghal, lap en 
» ` omilwd. 57. Ala-Aspa lovd-6: “ Vród, tu et dis chiz-ir chüd. — Khub-rà 
m at Ashik sut, mál-i-dinyá tu at 'üshik sut." Lovd : ५ Har chiz vod yi disà] 
— —— aut" Sut-entar kilà. Wazir-bachah lovd: “ Yet, baskh kinam." “Alà- 
` aispa lovd: “Tu baskh kin." Wazir-bachah dar-rao baskhtjit’® sut, khu 
katta et bashànd khu'r zezd, réz-gi dhid wird. Alà-àspa lovd-é Eo id 
` mazlum mis tu, yid mal mis tu, mu'rd hájat nist." Ikyuwi khu ba 






















vàram.  Yíd nist, Alài-àspa tüid. Chandin muddut-i-wakhht naghjid, 
l °` #0 Accusative. 

` ५७१ Past tense for conditional : “ if thou hast not failed” for “ if thou fail not", &o. 
— — — 34 Perhaps to be compared with Sarikoli accusative, " gei," [ 
aS A curious form. Lit." had divided, went.” 

Lit, “oppressed one,” 5. e. “ woman, A Turki fiom. 
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p* shar i lóvd: * Rawfn sdo-am.”  Khuràk en khhud ct khu vorjen 
bidhàn en chüd ; rawûn en sut 

60. Chandin muddat-i-pond en tbid." Bad tar wi skhats zimb en 
firébt. Ba’d Alà.àspa lovd: “ Ikyundé khush kinam." Wazir-bachah 
lovd-é * Yet, mi mal baskh kinam."  Alà-àspa lovd : “ Nai! Az tu shir-i- 
mûdar" tur piyi. Et mund yi shart tu katti yast. Ikyuwi at mu'r 
chud,?* dinya et kyàmat wuz az tu râzi. Shart mu'r lòv.. Mi shart ik- 
yam, Sut-at khu sur at chid ***, ba takht bakht at firébt, skhevd-áo-té at 
dr" sut,“ khu pádh tar khu ghin kiné, lov: “ * Mu moza tûz.’ Ba'd yi 
pàdh édi”? tizd, lov: * Woi dirégh ۲ Dé idund at di”? chüd,“ wuz lap- 
ath razi az tu." 

62. Alà-àspa tüid tar wi ruya. Wazir-bachah yet tar khu jai. Pad- 
skháh'r khabar en yòd, ki Wazir-bachah yat, bàz-i-sufed i wid, — Pàdskháh 
wi Adam-ir mughda-khwahi dhád. 63. Wazir-bachah firebt, déid tar 
Pádskháh khéz. Baz i zokht et déid. Padskhih az khu jai-té ۰ 
Kullugh,” i chid. Bazi zokht khu dhóst-té, lovd-6 : '* Wazir-bachah, tu 
lap-ath mat at sudhj. Sao tar chis." 

64. Yü sut tar khu chid. Wi mid wi wind; khush-wakhht sut. 
Skhab nist et sàhar i khu sur injuvd. Mardum en jam” sut. Ping meth 


‘sur en dhád. Padskhih dund sur i na dhid, di Wazir-bachah dund sur tsa 


dhid. 65. Végà'r nikih en chüd, Khu ghin i zokht khu tüid tar khu chid. 
Shevd-ao-tó khu pádh tar khu ghin i chüd. Lovd-é: “ Mu moza tûz.” 
Bad yi pádh i tizd. Lovd-é: “ Woi dirégh !" et wi ghim lovd : * Yem 
chiz sut. Woi-Dirégh at diodhj,'* mu chiz-ir at yòd ?" 66. Yü 10۷0 : 
“ Woi-Dirégh mard, kakhoi na vod. Ya lovd: “ Nai, kakhoi. Ikwi 
meth tu at tsa thid, ya mis tid. Wuz et ya katté maktab-bandi am 
skhéid." Lovd : “ Dis di tsa ved, tu at mu'rd héch-ath hájat nist." 67. 
Khu moza i pinüid, khu vorj sowár sut, khu ikwi skhab-ath thid. Al-kissa 


rukhh sut. Yi rama az parào yat. Duha i chüd, lovd-ó : “ Yem mal 


chind ?" Lovd.ó; * Woi-Diregh-ind.” 68. Taram dé" sut ; sarbûn wi 


parao dichàr yat. Lovd: “ Eh sàrwán! yem skhtur chi'nd?" Wi lovd 
“ Woi-Diregh.” Taram dé sut, pàda-bán wi'rd dichar yet. Lovd : “ Yem 
páda ehi'nd ۳ Lovd-é : * Woi-Diregh-ind.”’ ۰ 





Sut, yi bûgh az parào yat. Lovd: “ Yem bûgh chi'nd ۶۳ Bágh- 
v. कल 4 Woói-Dirégh." Bighbin yi lagan-andé gul i zokhtj. Bagh- 
bin pits tar wi pàlé vod. Yid khu naghina zokht, gul medhen-andé rubüid-6. 


53 These words seem to have two different forms: “gyet and “yat”, ** nást" and 


wnat," iid” and ۳ 


s» Lit. * thou hast gone to tho sleeping 


45 Lit, * hast caused to enter (viz. thy house) 
Diminutive ۱ | of kants, 


s 
ro 
» 


| 8% Lit. “ Service" (Turki), a common salutation among friends. 
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 Bághbán zokht khu tàid. 70.  Firébt.i Woi-Dirdgh-ird gul. Ya takhht- 
té khu,pattéwdjit. Yem gul wam-ird injuvd. Ya lovd ; * Eh bághbán ! 
tu ‘ajab khush-büi gul at wid. 71. Ba'd gul i zokht, het i chüd. Naghi 
na naskhtuid. Lovd: “ Eh bághbán ! ar-bigh chài ?" Yi lovd-é: “ Eh 
bébé ۲ yi shakhs ar-bigh déid."  Lovd : “ Gul ba rùi wi na ۳ 
72. Wazir-bachah az-bigh naskhtuid. Yet tar kila divé. Kanizak*’ 
pis-skhats naskhtoid. Yem yet, butta'^ zimb-ti nist. Kanizak yet, 
skhats i zokht. 73. Lord: * Eh kaniz! skhats mu'r dhád." Lovd: 
Tu 'ajab bé-darak adam at tu nist ? Woi-Dirtgh pari-züd. Tu tsi-rang 
wam jàm-andó skhats brózó 2۳ Na dhád wi'rd skhats ; Skhats i zokht khu 
rawan sut. | 
7k Yi gaz jai na sat et ya skhats wikhin gaskht. Ya wi tis i chüd, 
voi yat skhats i zokht. Lovd: * Eh kanizak, skhats mu'r dhád,"  Kanizak 
— ma ملق‎ 75. Voitar wi khu jai sut, et wikhin gaskht. Voi tis wi chüd, 
Voi yat, skhats i zokht. Loyd: “ Eh kanizak ! skhats mu'r dhád." Ya 
na dhad-6, 
| 76. Lovd: “ Eh kanizak ۱ tu végaW tea yossé tar wam khéz skhats na 
s frebó, Skhats mur dhid.” Jami lap chid, injuvd-é wird. Yi lav i 
| brokht, khu naghina pattéwd-6 ar-jám. Khu lumál skhats-tó bighin i 


chüd, lovd : “ Wi kal het na kini, farib Woi-Dirégh-ir.”’ 6 
77. Vüd.é,lovd : “ Eh! tu tsi-rang skhats vàró ? Yem khhir véga | 
' — gut" Lovd-é: * Mu’nd tu khéz 'arz; bad har-rang at dé mu'r chu.” 


e Ba'd khu kissa i zokht. “ Dund shich har-rang dé mu'r tsa kinid, kelàn 
: | id." 78. Lovd-é: “ Sà! kiwé.” Ya naskhtuid, kiwd-i wi. Bad déid 

bg As-salimichid. Ya az khu takhht-tó anduid wi'rd. Dedhé sifend, khu 
^ pis-palé wedhd. 79. Ba'd az chandin muddat-i-wakhht, kanizak-ird i 
-— — ovd: “ Sa, mulláh kiw kin." Sat mullàh i kiw chüd. Mullah wief i chüd 
j nikah ba yak digar. Wadh en ba takhht et bakhht firébt, Mash mis 
۳ tama dàulat-andé firab-am. * 
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* 1. One day a king made an agreement with (his wazir), (and) 
If to me there be a son (born), and to thee a daughter, (thou —2 rive 


thy daughter to my son. The (other) wazirs were sitting (there), zm 
— — heard this com 2. One day a son was (born) to the wazir and ——— 
BE 26 king a daughter was (born). (Next) morning they 


ht the news to the king: “ A daughter has been (born) to thee." 8 J 
The king was sitting in publie, (when) a man came in, (and) said: “ The iS 
wazir is dead." aieo M king refused his alliance.» Men heard, thin 
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4. Day by day he increased in stature and became big. A day was, 
(that) he spoke to his mother (and) said: “ Gracious mother, there isa 
bow of my father's" She said: “Go into the treasury." He entered 






: into the treasury, and took the bow and came out. 5. He came outside, 
| and at once began to exercise himself. He practised much, and became 
t expert. G. A woman came from market. She came with (some) whey 


| in a vessel on her head. He pulled the bow, (his arrow) struck this vessel 

so that it passed through it from one side to the other. 7. The whey 

poured down into her face, "Then she put her hand to her face. She fixed 

her eyes on the boys. All of them (had their) arrows in their bows, the 

wazir's son's (was) empty. 8. Then she said: * Oh wretch! was it for 

* this that thou wast born of thy mother? The king has (done well to) 
refuse relationship with thee ۲۳ ,9. Then,he carried his hand to his pocket, 
and took a penny thence. He threw (it) to that woman (saying): “ Oh 
woman! take thou the penny ; why dost thou speak evil words ?” 

10. He told his mother (of) this matter, (and) said: “ Oh mother! 
what evil (?) was there in my father. These men come not into my pre- 
sence.” He sent a man into the villages. He assembled all the people, 
and brought them (in). Not any one went into the king's presence. 

` Then he began at once to give food to the men. 11. Afterwards he took 
counsel with the people. He said, “I will send a man into the king's 
presence, (and say) a man's word (15 equivalent to) a woman's deed." ۰ 
۱ They sent the man, (who) went into the king's presence, and saluted (him). 
EN (The king replied:) “ And to you be the peace. May thy father's house be 
| blessed. Thou hast accomplished a good journey." 13. "Then (the man) 
took up his tale, (and) said: “ King of the world! "The wazir's son sent me 
before thee. Thou hadst made such and such an agreement with his father. 
= Whatever falls upon the heads of kings, they turn not away from their 
va. word. What is this (that thou doest) ۳ 
e MSS the Ling said: “Seize this (man). Thrust au arrow 
be through his mouth. (It) will be a warning to another." 15. Then this 
3 man went out, and went before the wazir's son, who saw him, and said : 
“Oh take this arrow from this (man's) mouth." They took the arrow. 
p. "Then he asked him (of) the matter, and said: * What did he 
m do ?”? 16. He replied: “I spoke thy word. The king said: Thrust 
| an arrow through this man’s mouth. It wil be a warning to another.” 
17. The wazir's son turned to his counsellors, and spoke, saying 
What shall we do now? Consult together”, he said. (They replied) 
oe will send another man." They sent anofher man. 18. He arrived in 
the king's presence. After salutation, he took up his tale. The king said: 
£ mae e him!" ‘The wazirs said: “Oh king of the world! first do thou 
= Tf with ); after all, that is a young boy who makes so much of a 
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fuss; do you make a greater fuss. Now let it be thus, (say) ‘ Bring me a 
white falcon, (and) I will ally myself with thee." (So) they gave that man 
his leave. 19. He went into the presence of the wazir's son, (and) said: 
* (Art) thou a lion or a fox ۳ (The other) replied: ۳ No, I have ever been 
a lion’s offspring." The man said: “ The fact of the matter is this: let 
him bring me a white falcon (says the king).” 

90. Then he turned to his counsellors, (and) said : “ Make prepara- 
tions.” They made preparations. They got ready provisions for him. In 
the morning they set out on the road. All of them started with him, 
(but) he turned them back, saying : “ I have no need of you. Iam a Ka- 
lendar (beggar). If I (can) bring and give the king's service, this (1s my 
desire). Turn ye back." 21. Then by himself he set his face to the 
rond. His road (went) towards the wilderness, and to the skirt of the 
desert. He travelled many a farsang (parasang) (and then) a river came 
across (his path). 22. He alighted from off his horse. A horseman 
eame from another direction, (and) alighted on the bank of the river. They 
spoke to one another. (The new-comer) said: “ Eh, brother! may your 
journey be happy. What object hast? thou chosen (for it)?” The wazir's 
son replied : * I am going on the service of the king, for a white falcon.” 
93. (The other) said: * What is your distinguished name ?” He replied : 
« The wazirs son." This one in return asked the other (his name), who 
answered : “ Alà-àspa." Then (the wazir's son) said “Come, let us go 
together.” (Alà-àspa) said: “ Do thou shut thine eyes, (and) turn thy 
face backwards, (and) I will come.” The wazir's son shut his eyes, (and) 
turned his face backwards. He turned round, the other (was) before him. 

94. Then they joined together and went on. They went intoa 
desert. A long way they journeyed, and became thirsty and hungry. 
Then they alighted in the midst of that desert. (Xlà-àspa) said : “ Oh 
brother! bring out a morsel of food." He took out some food, and at 
once they began to eat. 25. After eating the food, (the wazir's son) 
said: “ Do thou go for a walk on one side, thou wilt find a (place) under 
some rock or other, (which) we will make our shelter for the night.” Then 
the wazir's son sat down, and Alà-àspa went off. He made a large circuit 
in that desert, nothing was there. Then he sat down for a moment there. 
96. He raised his hands in supplication, (and) bowed his head, (Again) 
he raised his head, and looked: a castle has sprung up, with the gate open. 
He went and entered the castle, and walked through it. Then he turned 
away from the place, and went back to his companion, 27. He said: “Ob 
brother! I have found a (place at the) foot of a rock, to-night let us go, 
there is our shelter for the night.” Then they went and entered the castle. 
ON (wazir's son) said: “ Oh brother! where is that rock shelter?" Alà- 
àspa answered: “ Is this an insufficient rock shelter?" 28. They went? 
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and fetched fuel. One (of them) at once began to light a fire. The other 

| went for water. Then they began to drink and eat. "They ate, and tied 

| up their horses in the stable. "They placed barley and grass (before them). 

29. That night they slept there; in the morning Alà-àspa said: “ I 

go a hunting, do thou sit (still)." He went a hunting, the wazir's son 

sat still. 30. He cooked some food for himself. He ate by himself, and 

covered up the other's portion and put it by. ° By himself he came and 

threw himself on to his bed. (A certain) time elapsed, (and then) the door 

made a sound. 31. A span-high thing came in and passed on to the fire- 

place. It pulled out a hair of its own moustache, bound him hand and foot 

and threw him down. It ate his food itself and went out. The wazir's 

son struggled, and with diffieulty succeeded in drawing himself out of (his 
bonds), and pursued it. | 

32. He looked for it; it jumped into a pit. He became vexed and 

turned back. He entered the castle. He eame by himself and sat down 

in his own place. He took his sword and at once began to sharpen it. 

The door creaked, he took his sword up and rushed behind the door. Alà- 

àspa entered by it. 33. He said: * Brother, what is my offence against 

thee ?" The other replied: “ Let us go, I will tell thee a tale." Then they 

j went (in). Ala-aspa put down his load (of game) from off his back. 

The other went and brought food for him. He ate his meal and said grace. 

The wazir's son got up and at once began cleaning the saucepan and the 

dish. 34. Then Alà-àspa said: “ What was my offence against thee p” 

The other said: * Oh, thou (hast) not (committed) any offence against me. 

I and thou are brothers. Just now I cooked some food. I ate it by myself 

and set (some) aside for thee. 1 came and threw myself down in my own 

place. The door creaked. A span-high (creature) entered. Then it 

pulled out a hair of moustache of its own. It bound me hand and foot. 

3 It ran and ate its meal. Then it went out. I struggled and struggled and 

painfully released myself. ‘Then I followed after it. 35. I looked for it, 

and it jumped into a pit I turned back again. 1 came and took my sword, 

and sat down here. The door creaked. I started up (thinking) this time 

if it enters, it wil at once have me down. Thou didst enter." They 

spread out their bedding and went to sleep. 

| 36. The morning dawned, and Alà-àspa said: “ Oh wazir's son, do 

Wy thou go a hunting and I will sit (still).” The wazir's son went a- hunting. 

| Alà-àspa at once began (to prepare) a meal. He cooked the food, himself 

he ate (his portion) and set aside (some) for the other. He took his sword 

and came and sat down there. 37. At that very moment the door 

ereaked; he at once arose and it entered. He made a stroke with his 

sword, and struck its head off at his feet, (while) the body (fell) behind 

the door, 38. He ran and collected his cups and platters, that they 
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should not become bloodied. Before he could sit down (again), (the 
creature's) head flew on to its neck and became joined on. Then it went 
out and fled away. 39.  Xlà.àspa pursued it. He looked for it. For 
once he turned aside, and put his hand on his beard saying : ** To-morrow 
you shall see what will happen to you.” 

40. Ala-hspa returned discontentedly, and entered the castle. He came 
and sat in his own place. He placed his sword on the skirt (of his robe). 
At last the door creaked, and he jumped up. The wazir's son came in. 
He said: “ What offence have I (committed) against thee?” 41. Alà- 
àspa replied : “ Nothing at all Yesterday thou didst tell (me a tale) ; 
I did not believe (it). Thy story has been verified. Come, now let us 
put away our hunting. Let us employ some artifice to enter (the crea- 
ture's) pit. Let us twist a silken rope." 42. (So) they twisted a rope 
forty yards (long). In the morning they made their breakfast, and went 
on their way. The wazir's son said “I will go in."  Alà-àspa said: 
“Well, thou canst not (find) strength." Then they arrived at the spot. 
He fastened the rope tightly under his arms. He entered as far as his 
knees. (Then) he exclaimed: “Oh! I burn!" 43. Alà-àspa pulled in 
the rope, and said: “ (Now) the turn is mine. One instruction I give 

» thee. (If) I say, Oh, I burn; (then) do thou let the rope go freer.” 
Alà-àspa entered. He cried; “Oh! I burn," The other let (the rope) 
out. 43. Finally a long time passed, the rope remained shgrt in his hand. 
Alà-üspa reached the bottom of the earth, (the country of) Chil-dinya. 
He undid the rope from under his arms. Then the wazir's son made a 

^. eamp-fire at the mouth of the pit. 

44.  Xlà-àspa started off. A flock came (along the road) from in 

. front, meeting him. He saluted the shepherd and said; * Whose is this 
flock 2۳ The shepherd answered: “ The span-high one’s.”  Xlà-àspa 
came up and seized a sheep. He took off its head in the air (without 
throwing it on the ground). He prepared for himself one spit (-full of 
meat) for roasting, from off it. He cooked and eat it, and then went on. 
45. Next a cow-herd met him. He saluted him and asked: “ Whose are 
these cattle?" (The cow-herd) replied: “The span-high one's" He 
3 went, and seized the largest of all the bulls; he took its head off. He 
prepared for himself one spit (-full of meat) for roasting, from off it. The 
rest of it he threw away. The cow-herd struck himself à slap on the face 

46. Alà-àspa went on, some distance, when a camel-herd met him. He 

saluted him and said: * Whose are these camels ?" The other replied: “ The 
| span-high one's.” He went and seized the biggest of all the male camels. 
` 7 He took its head off; and prepared for himself one spit (-full of meat) for 
— roasting, from off it, and went on (again). The camel-herd struck himself 
— Acaba 47. Alà-àspa went on. A man in charge of a troop of - 
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horses met | ‘ Whose is this troop of horses ?' 
He went (and) seized a big horse, and took its head off. He prepared for 
himself a spit (-full of meat) for roasting, from off it. That keeper of the 
horses struck himself on his face. 48.  Alà-àspa went on and arrived at 
the town. The Treasurer was sitting in the gateway.  (Alà-àspa) said : 
“What doest thou here? Here not a bird (even) is able ما‎ ۴ 
(The other) answered : * However that may be, my fate has brought me 
here." 49.  Xlà-àspa asked him: “ In what (lies) the life of the span- 
high one?” The treasure answered : “ To-day is two days since he was in 
the Upper World. He returned wounded thence. Now he sleeps. His life 
is at his side, (and lies) in two stones, one on this. side and"one on that. 
Break those stones. From inside them two magpies will come out. Cut 
their heads off from the left. At his side there is a stick. Strike it on thy 
knee and break it. From inside it a lamp will come out. Put it into the 
water, and his life will go out (of him). If thou wert to put him in pieces 
fine as millet seed, he would not die. If thou omittest not one of these 
(instructions), he will die." — Alà-àspa performed these instructions. The 
span-high one died. 

50. Forty keys of his were (hanging) on pegs. He took them, and 
` immediately began to open the doors. He opened them all, (till but) one 
remained. He came and at once opened this and went in. A beautiful 
(damsel was) there. Neither the sun entered to her, nor the moon. 
51. She immediately began to weep and said, * Oh youth ! why dost thou 
work thine own perdition ?" He answered, ** For love of one hair of thine. 
What doest thou there?” She said: “ I was seven years old (when) the 
span-high one stole me, and brought me and made me fast here.” He said, 
` æ “Be happy, I have killed him." She answered, * It is not easy to kill 
him ; if thou wast to make him (into pieces) the size of grains of millet he 
would not die.’ Alà-àspa said, “ Let us go; see I have killed him." He 

took her by the hand and they came. She looked ; he was dead. 

52. Then they sat down that evening. They ate their meal. (Then) 
they came to sleeping. He drew his sword and threw it (down) between 
(them). She said, “ Why doest thou thus?" He answered, “ I have received 
(this) counsel of my father. As long as I have not reached my home, I do 
not ungird myself." Then they slept. 53. In the morning he loaded up 

- the wealth of that (creature). All of it he loaded up. ‘They came kg 
the mouth (bottom) of this pit. (Alà-àspa) shook the rope, and — * 
things one by one, and (the wazir’s son) pulled (them up). At * 
finished hauling, and (Alè-dspa) brought that Beauty (to the rope). e 
AS pM steal.” 

“ Whatever may be (the 
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wazir's son pulled. At one sight of her face, (he fell) in love as if he had 
beheld her a hundred times. 54. Alà.àspa had kept a black sheep by him. 

. By way of a trial, he made the rope fast to it and said : “ Pull well, it (is) I.” 
(The wazir's son) pulled, (till) a cubit remained. He saw a black sheep. 
Then he cut the rope. (The body of the sheep) struck (the ground) in 
front of Alà-üspa, and was (dashed) to pieces. 55. Then he wept much, 
and said: “ Alas for the world. For the sake of that Beauty, he has trea- 
ted me so." 

56. Then the wazir's son repented himself, saying: * (Why) did I 
not take him out ۶۳ He returned and came to the mouth (head) of the 
pit, and threw*down the rope to Alà-àspa, who seized the rope: the other 
pulled, Alà-àspa came out. They embraced one another, and wept much. 
57. Ala-aspa said: “ Brother, why didst thou so? Thou hast become in 
love with the Beauty, in love with the goods of this world." The other 
replied: “ Whatever has happened, has happened so." They went into the 
castle. 58. The wazir's son said: ** Come, let us divide (the goods). AIÀ- 
üspa said: * Do thou make the division." The wazir's son began to divide, 
and takes for himself what is large and good; the refuse he gives to the 
other. Alû-ùspa said: “This woman is now thine, these goods are now 

= thine, I want them not." Even his own share he gave to him. 59. He 

said : * Do thou sit still, I will go and bring thee the white falcon.” He sat 

still, and Ali-dspa went off. A certain space of time passed. He went 

into a town, he took a white falcon and came (back). He came and remain- 

` edthere for the night, in the morning he said: “ Let us start." They ate 
their food and saddled their horses, and started. 1 

GO. They went a certain distance of road. Then they arrived at the bank 
of that river. Alà-àspa said: “ Here I say good-bye.” The wazir's son ७ 
said: “ Come, let us divide these goods."  Alà-àspa said: * No, by thy 
mother's milk (they are) a gift to thee. And I have one bargain (to 
make) with thee. If thou perform that same for me, I am satisfied with 
thee in this world and in the next. Make me the promise. 61. The 
bargain is this. (When) thou hast gone and made thy marriage, and 
arrived at the throne of prosperity, and art about to sleep, put out thy 

S foot to thy wife and say: * Pull off my sock. When she has pulled off 

b one, say: “ Woi-Diregh ! (Ah, alas!)" If thou doest that 50,"1 (shall be) 

well pleased with thee." 

js 02. Ali-aspa went on his way (direction). The wazir's son came to 

`° his own place. They carried the news to the king, that the wazir's son 
` has come and has brought a white falcon. The king gave that man the 
. reward of good news. 63. The wazir's son arrived and entered the king's 






















` presence. He took the falcon and went in. The king arose from his 
place, He gave him the salutation of a friend. He took the falcon on his — — 
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— hand, and said: “ Wazir's son; thou hast had much trouble. Go (and 
repose) in thy house." , 
| 61. He" went home. His mother saw him and rejoiced much. That 
night he remained (there) and in the morning he took up (the arrange- 
ments for) his wedding. Men assembled together. "They made a wedding 
feast for five days. "The king did not give such a feast, as the wazir's son 
gave. 65. The next day they Celebrated the marriage. He took his wife 
and went home. On going to bed he put out his foot to his wife and 
said: “ Pull off my sock." She pulled off one: He said: * Woi Dirégh 
(Ah! alas !)," and his wife said : ** What is this? If thou hast taken 
Woi-Dirégh (to wife), why didst thou take me?” 66. He said : “ Woi- 
Dirégh is a man, not a woman." She said: “ No, a woman. That same 
day that thou wentest forth, she at the same time went, I and she 
studied at school together." He said: “Tf that be so, I do not want 
thee at all.” 67. He put on his sock (again), and mounted his horse 
and went forth that same night. At last it became light. A flock of sheep 
met him. He saluted (the shepherd) and said: “ Whose is this flock 77 
(The shepherd) replied: * Woi-Dirégh’s.” GS. Thence he went on; a 
camel-herd met him. He said: “Oh eamel-herd ! whose are these camels p?” 
He answered : * Woi-Dirtgh’s.” Thence he went on, a cow-herd met him. 
He said: ۳ Whose are these cattle ?" He replied: “ Woi-Dirégh’s.” 
۱ 69. He went on; a garden came (in sight) in front of him. He 
asked: * Whose is this garden?” The gardener answered “ Woi-Dirégh’s.” 
'The gardener had (has) taken some flowers in a vase. His face was away 
from (the wazir's son). "The latter took off his ring and hid it in the midst 
of the flowers. "The gardener took (them) up and went away. 70. ۵ 
- took the flowers to Woi-Dirtgh. She had thrown herself on to a couch. He 
took up the flowers to her. She said: “Oh gardener, thou hast brought 
wonderfully sweet-smelling flowers." 71. 'l'hen she took the flowers and 
opened them out. The ring eame out. She said: “ Oh gardener, who is 
in the garden?" He answered : **Oh lady! a person eame into the gar- 
den." She said: * Speak not of flowers (compared) with his face." 
72. The wazir's son came out of the garden. He came to the castle 
4 gate. A maid came out for water. He came and sat by the side of a 
| bush. The maid came and fetched water. 73. He said: “Oh maiden, 
give me some water." She said: “Art thou not a wonderfully foolish 
person?  Woi-Diregh is fairy-born. How shalt thou drink water in her 
جر با‎  eup?" (So) she would not give him any water, (but) she took her water 
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Th ‘She had not gone a yard (when) her water turned into blood. 


» water." She did not give him (any). 75. Again she went 








water." She did not give it. 

76. He said: “ Oh maiden, if thou takest it till to-morrow, thou wilt 
not make the water reach her presence. Give me water." (She) filled 
the cup and handed it to him. A drop he drank, (and) threw his ring 
into the cup. He spread his bandkerchief'over the water, and said : “ Open 
not its mouth (lit. head), (but) convey it to Woi-Dirégh.” 

77. She brought it and (Woi-Dirégh) said: “Ah! how dost thou bring 
water! To-day has become to-morrow.” (The maid) said: * I have a mat- * 
ter to represent to thee ; after that do whatever (thou wilt) to me.” And 
she took up her tale: “ So now whatever thou mayst do to me, thou art 
great 18 e. thou art the mistress]. 78. | Woi-Dirégh] said: “ Go call 
[him]." [The maid] went out [and] called him. "Then he entered and 
saluted [her]. She got up from hér couch to [meet] him. Then she took 
him up and placed him at her side. 79. After some time [she] said 0 
the maid: “ Go call the Mulla.” She went and called [him]. The Mul. 
là performed their marriage to one another. They attained to the throne 
of prosperity. May we also attain to [and partake of] your good fortune! 
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men A SHORT VOCABULARY OF THE SHIGHNI DIALECT. 
—* A. B. 
۱ — to be able vardh- (a0) back (subst.) dàm 
—— — Again vào, vòi bad ganda 
oo - toalight,todescend khhavd-ao a bank (of river &c.) zimb 
fuk barley or grain in 
mis general) chustj 
d et to be vid-ao 
ont nash vay-am (yast-am) 
to arise andüid.ao vod-am 
— — -toarrive or to cause vudhj 
| to arrive firibt-ao (Inf.) a bear ۰ yurskh 
firib-am (Prest.) | a beard bon 
firebt-am ( Past) to become (to go) sit-ao 
۳ firebtj (Perft. P.) sio-am 
sürb Coe, sut-or sat-am 
pekhst-ao sudhj 
mis a bed, bedding ^ birej 


fal before pario 











to come yet-ao 
yàd-am, yádhd 
yat- or yett-am 
to come out naskhtid-ao 
to command, (to 
send) (Past Tense) ra 
mád-am 
to cook, also to 
ripen .. pekht-ao 
í péz-am 
pekht-am 
pekht] 
a corpse murdhà 
to cover ‘ bighin chid-ao 
bidhem-am 
a cow jào, stor 
cream marób ° 
a crow khhurn 
a cubit chuv-gaz 
to cultivate cheridz-ao 
a cup virik = 
to eut, to cut off (skhchukht-ao ?) 
skhehand-am 
skhchukht-am 
skhehukhtj 
D. 
daughter razin 
dawn rukh“ 
to dawn rukh dhéd-ao 
day meth 
demon* dhéw 
to descend wedhd-ao 


to die 


= 





vüst-am (Past) 


a birch tree brüj 
black ter 
blood wikhin LI 
body tanà 
bone sitkhan 
bottom bon . 
to bow the head khambind-ao 
abow (for shooting) tsan 
a boy gadha 
bread gardhà 
to break vrukht-ao 
varagh-am 
: vrukht-am 
vrukhtj 
the breast sina 
to bring vid-ao 
à vür-am, vir-d 
. j vud-am 
vüdj 
a brother vród 
a bull nir skhij 
to burn tebd-ao 


also sükhtan ۰ 


2 | C. 
$ | calf shik 
“कक isl + kiw chid-ao 
«+ 5 kiw-am 
kiwd- 
5 kiwdj , 
to carry, to take 


— — — 
















a fire-place, h 
five pinz 
to flee (Past Tense) rat- 
sust-am 
a feck ramai 
flocks and herds mal 
a flower gul 
a flower-pot . lagan 
to fly, to rush, (to 
burst) (Past Tense) za- 
bód-am 
food, provisions  tuskha 
a foot pádh 
four tsavor 
| a frog shér-bich 
Fuel ziz 
full lap 
G. 
a gate darváza i 
a gift piyil 
to give dà chidao, or 
dhéd- 
m. 
dhàd-am 
to go, (to become) sit-ao 
811 0-1 
sut- or sat-am 
sudhj 
to go (indef.), to 
walk — 
ti-am शक 
tüid or toid-am B 
و وا‎ "E 
to go out or up naskhtid-ao — 9 
naskbti dui DRE 
tist 






naskhtuid-am 


vàz 
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yats 
earth kitsár 
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to draw (tizd-ao ?) 
a tàz-am 
A tizd-am 
: tizdj 

to drink brekht-ao 
rv bréz-am 
- ۱ brokht-am 
i brokht] 
te to drop, to alight khhavd-ao 
۱ dry kik 














i an ear ghokh 
earth, ground zemts 
Wi” to eat khhéd-ao 


HDS? 














waskht 








dedh-am 
déid-am 
(dedhj 7) 


































parg ۱ 
[Past Tense] skhé ts 


id-am 
ling 
dhikt-ao 
pedhéd-ao 
dzülikik 


a leg 

to lick 

to light 
little, small 


a lttle morsel or 


lav 

wiz 
cheskht-ao 
ches-am 
chiskht-am 
chüskhtj 
binest-ao 


M. 


kshebts 
chid-ao 
nir 
chorik 
dichár 
medhéna 
skhuvd 
dhüid-ao 
pinj-dána 
mèst 
mèst 
mad 
tàkhh 
ghaiv 
lap 
burüt T. 


drop 
a load 
to look 


to lose 


a magpie 


to make, to do 


male 
a man 


meeting [adv.] 
middle [subst. | 


milk 

to milk 
millet-seed 
month 

moon 
mother 
mountain 
mouth 
much, many 
moustache 


wuz, also am [see 


zridh 


chupán, páda-bàn 
ikyund, 


yundé, 
tarod 


(Past Tense] ru- 


büid-am 
vor] 
galla 
chid 
tsi-rang 
guskhna 
ghiéw 


I 


Ce YT Pe 


a herdsman 
` here 
to hide 


a horse 


a herd of horses 


a house 
how ? 
hungry 
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| nose  nédz to return - wagvd-ao © 4 94 
E = DOW shich a river skhats [water] 0 
k 0. a road pond 
5 ` odour bòi हि fir 
—— one yiw, yi, i qiie a 
۳ one by one yiwi yiwi . pm — ییا‎ 
* open het 
E other gà, gad [obl.] S, : — 
| outside vàj a saddle bidhàn A 
4 1 * p to say levd-ao 
E to pass [| Past Tense | nagh. lov-am 
رک‎ jid-am lovd-am 
WI; people khhalk lovdj 
r 4 pine tree ambekhts to see wint-ao 
a pocket jèb win-am 
a portion, a share baskh wind-am 
to pour [tr.] tis chìd-ao _ windy 
|J praise stiuakh to seize [Pres.] injiv-am, ۳۹ 
presence khez ^ [Past] injuvd- Auf 
publiely marakan am A 
to pult [tizd-ao 27 self khu, khubath | 
pt tàz-am to gend bekht-ao 
tizd-am báz-am 
tizdj bokht-am ; 
to pull out [Past Tense] pik- | ۰ bokhtj zm. 
| ed-am, also nakh. | Seven wuvd ५ 
۱ vend äm to shake jumbind-ao 
y to put by là chid-ao she ya 
ah x [clothes] [Past Tense] pinù- | ® sheep لت‎ 
Tan a shepherd | chupán 
pudh a shoulder sivdh ۱ 
: side palé, yimb سس‎ — ^" -— 
R. to sit — — 
bariin neth-am * 
[the head] [Past Tense) sind- nüst or nást-am am 
4 müstjormnást] 









nüstjin 





yirk, maghij 
méshak 
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i » ۱ n the £ i (Gi ai — 
a slap skhkufta this yam, yem [ob/. mi | 
sleep | khüdhm "di] Pi. dath 
to sleep skhevd-ao this very ikyam : 
و‎ thirsty taskhna 
skhovd-am three ürrai 
skhovdj thou tu 
small dzülikik to throw [Past Tense] pat- 
a smile shunj téwd-am 
to smile [ Past'Tense]shind- | thus, like this dis, idis 
am to-day nur 
snow zinij to-morrow vega 
SON puts , tongue Zv | 
to spread wedhd-ao tooth dhendán 
a star skhtardz towards tar palé 
to steal [Past Tense] tsift- | town skhar 
am to transfix tis chid-ao 
a stick mith to treat [behave] [Perf. Part.] 
stomach kich jinduty " 
a stone gir trouble, toil m 
straightway, at mis to turn [intr.] gardh-ao 
— once to turn [tr.] — 
to strike dhéd-ao wizafts-am 
ae dhàd-am, [3rd dé] wizivd-am 
COTO $ | . ` a eae 
dhádhj . to turn aside, to [Past Tense] - 
to study, to learn [Past Tense] depart gaskht-am 
_ 8khéid-am to twist or spin  ......... 
such, like that dund, idund teb-am * 
the sun khhér tebt-am 
a sword midhj MS). - 
| T. two dho 
V. 
a vessel, pitcher taghàr, totheh 
W. ۱ 
yü [obl wi], Pz. | the waist midh . A1 
*a waist-band miend * 
water skhats ; 
a water-course wiedh | RA 






wift-ao — 
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> | to weep niwd-ao who? ° chài, chi : =, 
| TERMS why ? chiz, chiz-ar - 
niùwd-am wife ghin, zin 
JS TRES. ——— woman ghin, kàkhoi 
well bàshànd (good) wool win 
what ? ka, chiz, tsiz work kar 
whatever tsi to write nevish-an 
wheat zindam | है 
where ? kàiyi Y. 
whey piu yesterday bayar 0 
white sufed you tama 


N. B.—No special mark has been put against the Persian and Arabie 
forms 
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The Mythie History of the God Virdj.—By G. S. LEONARD, Assist. 
Secretary, Asiatic Society, Bengal. 
। | In giving an account of the god Viráj, the deity worshipped in the 
4 Form of the universal world, and forming one of the ten supernatural beings 
in the scale of the creative agents, we have to consider him in the three 


je < fold light of history, mythology, and theology, in all of which he makes 
J nspicuous figure in the original works of India. 


















The great variety of discordant accounts found in the Puránas and 
elsewhere, regarding, the genesis of Viráj and his historieal and mythologi- 
— — Gal traditions make it extremely difficult to form a correct and distinct idea 
j of his personality, to ascribe to him a definite shape and form, to depict his 
real figure, like that of any other god in the Hindu Pantheon, and to attain | 
to a knowledge of the doctrines his religien inculcates 3 
— —  Wiráj, as we learn from the different accounts of his genesis, does not : 
appear to have a prior or separate existence of his own apart from nature, 
to entitle him to an independent entity or personality. His body, uncon- 
fined by any dimensions, cannot possibly admit of any distinct shape or ž ۴ 
form. And the doctrine taught in the established form of his worship is 
` mot composed of the creed of a particular deity, nor professed by a set or - wt. 
sect of people among the numberless schisms of the Hindus, nor is it capable — — 
distinet delineation ٣ 
80 great is the confusion in the gradation of persons, as has been justly تج‎ 
ed by Moore in his Hindu Pantheon, that it presents us Viráj in 

degrees of relationship to Brahmá the creator Manu mentions | 
offspring Dp ing of the latter, when the Brahma Vaivarta Purana repre- - 
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same, 


The epithet ot the first male (Adi Purusha) agrees with Viráj in one 
place, and with Brahmi in another; with Náráyana in a third, and with 
Svayambhuva in a fourth. In one place the hymn addressed to the thou- 
sand-headed male (Sahasra Sírsha Purusha) agrees with Viráj, and in another 
with Brahmá, and elsewhere we find it addressed to Vishnu or Náráyana. 
So his wife S'atarüpá (Centiforma)—a fit epithet for the consort of Sahasra- 
rapa, milleformis—Viraj is represented in one place as his progenitrix 
and wife of Brahma, and in another as a ditughter of the same and consort 
of Svayambhuva Manu, identified with Vira Í 

Notwithstanding the inextricable confusion, as shown above, in which 
the persons of Viráj and his consort are involved, a careful study of the subject 
and patient inquiry into the mists of fiction, which inseparably attend the 
character of Virá] in every theory of the S'ástras, will enable us to find the 
true person of this deity, from the fictitious and pretended ones imposed upon 
him in sectarian works, each claiming the title for its respective divinity, 
which it attempts to glorify above the rest. Thus the Brahmites invariably 
honor Brahma with that title which the Vaishnavites contend to reserve for 
their adored Vishnu*or Náráyana, and the Krishnites of late for their favou- 
rite deity, as also for his offspring by Rádhá. While on the other hand the 
Sivites lay a claim to it, not alone for their god but also for his pigmy son 
Ganesa, the Janus of the Hindus. "They also denominate their goddess Kálí 
by the name of Satarüpá. The Mánavites or Adamites do not seruple to 
call the great ancestor of mankind by that august name, and the great mo- 
ther of the human race by that of S'atarüpá. 5 

In the Vishnu Purina, says Dr. Wilson, “ Vishnu is said to be the first 
Purusha or spirit who, in association with Pradhána— matter, becomes male 
and female, i. e. active and passive energies for the creation of the world in 
the egg." “This system," adds he, “ is conformable to that anciently main, 
۱ tained as explained in the opening of Manu, substituting Vishnu for Brah- 
— má," The same sort of reasoning applies in the case of Viráj also, who is 
4 - | . represented, (vide Moore's Pantheon) to be a biformed being half male and 









Mes half female, sometimes joined together and at other times in separate forms. 
rt In disreg egard, therefore, of the persons, geverally designated with the title 







irá] (for we find not only the other gods but potentates of the earth often- 
otim mes honored with that title), and in exclusion of every consideration 
especting the different forms in which he is exhibited, we must satisfy our 
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|». Curiosity concerning him with a bare description of his nature and attri- 
* "۰ butes, according to the import of the word and its definition given in the 
S'ástras, with an exposition of the system of religion which is promulgated | 
under that name in the Puránas and the Vedanta, together with its analogies 
in other Asiatic and European systems 
t Viráj, as the word signifies (virajati = regit from the root “rajri — 
regere) means the ever-reigning ruler or sovereign of the universe, be he 
whoever he may, whose entity is composed of three natures: viz. the intel. 
lectual or chaitanya, the spiritual or Véisednera, and a concrete gross 
nature, sfhula Saríra, which respectively constitute his omniscience, omni- 
potence, and omnipresenee throughout the utmost bounds of existence. He 
is also considered as ۷۵ constituting the individual souls of the Visve- 
devás or different orders of gods or supernatural beings which subsist in 
him, and is sometimes represented as Mahi = magnus or Kshudra = parvus 
in the relation of father and son, as he fills a greater or lesser sphere, the 
i whole universe or a part, and both of the same nature and properties 
Such being the import of the word according to its definition, Viráj 
proves to be the lord of the universe coeval with its ereation, but whose 4 
essence, instead of dying away with the dissolution of the material world, 
as the Pantheist Says, will continue for ever with the entity of its divine 
` origin to all eternity. He proves also, from the joint testimony of the 
l S'ástras given in the following pages, to be the automaton or moving princi- 
ple of the vismle world, whose body, as the poet figuratively expresses it 
“is nature, and whose soul is god." He may be calléd both great and 
small agreeably to gur conception of him presented to our enlarged or 
limited faculties; and as intinity is beyond the conception of a finite being, 
we, for the sake of meditating on his nature, can assign to him a greater or 
a lesser magnitude of a whole or part, according to the powers of our 
` understandings, for he is “as great in the earth as in the ethereal frame.” 
The forra of Mahavirát is no more than the macrocosm of European philo- : 
sophers, which comprehends the whole of the visible world, and the Kshudra- 
— wirát agrees exactly with the microcosm of metaphysicians, which Dr. Reid, 
like the Vedántists, applies to Man or Manu who is an aggregate of the 
intellectual and physical natures of Viráj. The obvious manifestation of 
the deity in the face of nature, though of itself evident to the meanest 
understanding from every object of creation by which on all sides we are 
beset, is yet so mystifiod by the reveries of theologians, and the rhapsodies : 
of philosophers on the one band, and so diversified by the discordant de- P 
` gor of poets and obscured by the conflicting accounts of mythologists — — 
| T n the other, that this confused chaos of abstract mysticism of the Vedánta, | 
2 contradictory myths of the Puránas would well nigh destroy each — 
other, and leave a void in the belief of the Virájian religion, as it has — - 
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done in the minds of the vulgar and ignorant, had not the irresistible 
light of natural theology showed its superiority over every other seheme of 
religion to the saints and sages of all ages and countries, and preserved its 
relies among the learned and superior classes of the Hindus. The truth of 
the self-manifestation of the deity in the universe forms the pith and mar- 
row of the Virájian doctrines, (Virddmata) and is in unison with the true, 
rational, and natural religion of all mankind, whether deduced @ priori from 
8 pre-existent cause to his work, or inferred û posteriori, from the works of 
nature to a superintending agent. 

The deduction of Virájism from its fountain head of Brahmism by the 
analytical method pursued by the Vedánta like all other ancient schools, is 
not only too abstruse for common comprehensions, but too intricate and mazy 
on account of its concatenation of causes and effects to several successive 
steps or gradations of being. .I have thergjore followed the modern method 
of induction in the investigation of Virájism as it is presented to us, and then 
attempted to resolve it to the main source whence it sprung. “ The world 
subsists in and is the abode of God," is a main tenet of the Virájian theolo- 
gy ; and the universe like a mirror not only reflects God's image, but refracts 
it to every observer in it. The want of such a display of divine attributes 
either in the works of nature before us, 6۴ in the construction of our intel- 
lectual, mental, and „bodily faculties, would undoubtedly lead us to form a 

ery different ideal of divine nature—different from the light of nature, and 
therefore of truth, and as different from each other as those propagated by 
the false dogmas of pretended revelations, and as various and uncertain as 
those introduced by the endless speculations of philosophers, A religion or 
system of doctrines teaching the mysteries of divine nature inconsistent 
with the light of nature, may seem too grand and sublime to common capa- 
cities, too amusing to the speculative, and may be also very good in the 
abstract, but it can neither appeal to our comprehensions unless justified by 
the light of nature, nor be of practical use to us, unless it appeal to our own 
natures and the nature of things. The pure mysticism of the Vedánta and 
Süfism, and the ideal spirituality of a Plato, a Berkeley, and others, may be 
suitable to intellectual and spiritual beings of higher orders placed in other 
spheres as eherubs, seraphs, and other denominations of the holy choir; 
but a being of this material world, confined to this sublunary sphere, 
requires a religion adapted in every sense to his comprehension and well 
suited to his nature, as that inculcated by the Virájian or natural theology. 

The admirable Sir W. Jones has given us an extract of European 
theology from the writings of the illustrious Mr. Neckar which I shall 

quote je in this place as best caleulated to give a just idea of the Natural 
theology eology of Viráj in the glowing language of a modern philosopher. 
“ Considering themselves as an emanation from that infinite Being, they 
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would cherish the idea of a God, who ereated, who regenerates, who 
preserves this universe, by invariable laws, and by a continued chain of 
similar causes, producing similar effects, who pervades all nature with his 
divine spirit, as an universal soul, who moves, directs, and restrains the 
wonderful fabric of this world. The blissful idea of a God sweetens every 
moment of our time, and embellishes before us the path of life; unites us 
delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and associates us with everything 
that lives or moves. Yes; the whisper of gales, the murmur of waters, the 
peaceful agitation of trees and shrubs, would concur to engage our minds 
and affect our souls with tenderness, if our thoughts were elevated to one 
universal Cause, if we recognised on all sides the works of Him whom we 
love, if we marked the traces of his august steps and benignant intentions, 
if we believed ourselves actually present at the display of his boundless 
power, and the magnificent exertypns of his unlimited goodness." 

1 am confident that the Sufi and Vedántist would consider this rhap- 
sody as an epitome of their common system, for they concur in believing 
the Spirit of God to pervade the universe, and to be always immediately 
present in his works, and consequently always in substance, and the souls of 
men (jiva) though differing infinitely in degree, yet not at all in kind, from 
the divine Spirit of which they ar&'particles in which they move, and in 
which they will be ultimately absorbed. 

The ubiquity of the divine Soul eontaining the grand arcanum of the 
Vedánta and Safi theologies, is the invariable theme of oriental poetry and 
philosophy, for when the Veda says “ He is in and yet out of all", it fully 
agrees with the Urdü poet Mir Hasan in maintaining his spiritual presence 
in all material bodies, yet different from all matter : 

i “ Ho is neither in the stone nor in the gem, 
Yet shines alike in every hue tho same,” 

And while the Vedántist in his ecstacy beholds everything as an image 
of his Maker, the Süfi, in his religious rapture, sees nought but the essence 
of his God spread all around him 

But the advocates of Pantheism are apt to construe the inseparable 
union and diffusion of the essence of Viráj over the material world, whether 
exhausted or unexhausted in nature, as a real, material, and physical panthe- 
ism; and the untangible universality of Vaisvanara (Cwrexds) the vivifying 
and animating soul of the universe, as a spiritual ideal, and intellectual 

pantheism. But in the zeal of maintaining their favourite theories they 
entirely forget, that the perfect, immaterial, and incorruptible essence of a 
spiritual nature though so clofely connected with the material world, as 
sustaining, vivifying and moving all its parts for evermore, 
be assimilated to imperfect, gross, dense, and motionless matter, by 
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spiritual essence and not its transubstantiality into matter. For the text 
says “The spirit of Viráj, presiding over all material forms, is said to be 
embodied in the shape of the universe, but when that ever wakeful soul is 
said to preside over individual souls on earth, he is understood as a 
superintending spiritual substance." The Commentary on the above pas- 
sage states: “ Viráj Purusha's filling the world with his substance signifies, 
his presiding over individual souls in a divine and not material form." This 
explanation proving the spirituality of Viráj's essence, keeps him aloof 
from the charge of materialism. 

The atheistic pantheism of Spinoza maintaining the absorption of the 
infinite god (Brahm) in nature is entirely ignored by the Vedas, for it has 
been inveighed against by Dr. Rájendralála Mitra in the introduction to 
his English version of the Ch'hándogya Upanishad, where he maintains a 
Theistic Pantheism by upholding the existence of the finite world in the 
infinite essence of God. “ Uddálaka," says he, ** instead of supposing with 
pantheists the absolute consubstantiality of God and Nature,—of God and 
the whole universe being of one and the same substancez—-makes the Deity 
create the universe first, and then shed out as it were, a ray of his light. 
His doctrine in short, is not the absorption of the infinite into the tinite— 

of God in Nature— but of the finite in the infinite—Nattre in God," Spi- 
noza with his iron logic has fallen into a downright fallacy by supposing 
the extinction of the divine essence and personality by their pervasion or 
diffusion over the universe, because the Veda, granting even the infinity of 
the universe, declares God is perfect and so is the universe which is derived 
from him, as a prototype of the divine archytype. The subtraction of the 
perfect from the perfect leaves the remainder perfect. "This doctrine of 
the Veda though a seeming paradox, is however true of infinite quantities, 
for if you take infinity from infinity, the remainder is also infinity. 

The terminology of the Vedas using the word emanation for causation 
or creation, and diffusion and pervasion for omnipresence, as also the use of 
the ablative case for the instrumental, has oftentimes misled the learned to 
understand the Vedintic theism as a material pantheism. But the literal 
acceptation of such grammatical and verbal terminations cannot fail also to 
bring the charge of pantheism home to the Bible and other sacred writings, 
where the language is glowing and elevated. 

۱ Virdjism is sometimes liable to the charge of finitism, from not having 

existed prior to the creation, but being coeval with the existence of the 
` finite world, to which he is said to be subservient as the world is subservient 
` —tohim. All this is very true, because Virá4 had no being before the cren- 
- tion of the world, but the Eternal Being that had an existence before crea- 


— 


- — tion manifested himself either as Viráj or governor of the world after he 
` . had created it, or emitted a spark of himself for presiding over it. lu the 
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former case it must be infinite and in tho latter case it is equally so, being 
an effluence of the same nature, wherefore he is called Avyaya or imperish- 
able, even after the dissolution of the world 

From the above reasoning, Virájism.falls under the charge of a third 
kind of Pantheism, called the Dualistie, ascribing the co-existence of the 
finite world and its infinite soul, as the passage says “though Viráj is 
infinite, yet he is inseparably connected with the finite world." But this is 
a false objeetion raised by materialists, as two co-eternals and co-infinites are 
impossible in nature, one of them, ۶ e. the creative power must be anterior 
to the created object, and united to it in spirit for its government. Hence 
it 15 no dualism but monotheism 

Again Virájism is brought under the charge of materialism from Viráj's 
being the product (Kárya sarira) of the partition and combination (panchi 
karana) sof the five atomic principles or elementary bodies of the material 
world, just as the material force of bodies is produced by the union of 
substance and particles. But it must be borne in mind that the Viráj 
spoken 4f in the Swstras as a Purusha or sensible spirit cannot be the result 
of any mechahical or chemical force: and he is said to be chaitanya or 
intelligent soul, which can never spring from galvanism or electricity. He 
is styled the mundane soul, which must be a particle or modification of the 
eternal, self-existent supreme soul of God (Brahm). 

The multiplicity of divine personages from Brahm to Viráj and the 
plurality of individuals in the person of the latter, viz. a Vai$vánara, Vis- - 
varüpa, and Viíva, all tend to prove both Brahmaism and Virájsm as 
regular polytheistie systems, notwithstanding their pretensions to simple 


۱ monotheism. 

Di In refutation of this charge of polytheism I may mention that the 
۰ Hindus consider these gradations of divine beings, not as so many indepen 
e dent, self-existent persons, but as modifications of the Supreme being, and 


entirely dependent and subordinate to him for the purposes of creation and 
the preservation of the universe. The Hindu never ventures to declare 
them as all co-eternals or co-omnipotents with the Supreme soul. There- 
fore if the Christian Trinitarian with his creed of three co-existent and 
self-independent persons in the triad is viewed as a monotheist, why should — - 
‘not the Hindu Unitarian with his faith in the triads be reckoned so like- | 
wise ? " 
Another objection that is raised against Virájism with any degree = 
of plausibility, is that of idolatry from the representations given of Viráj — 
in the Puránas. But is there any possibility of making an idol with — 
heads, hands, eyes and feet, and whose dimensions are as extensive 
“as nat herself? Does the description of the Being in the Psalm: 
"m - canopy is the Heaven and. whose footstool is the earth," ımoun ; 
qM, | 
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to idolatry? Does the language of the Bible attributing hands, feet, 


and ears to the Most High savour of idolatry ? The answer is no; these 
descriptions are but figufes of speech. In this case I see no cause 


why this reasoning should not equally apply to Viráj. Although I have 


made many personal enquiries and consulted all the authorities on Hindu 
Mythology known to me, I have been unable to hear of, or discover, any 


mention of an image of Viráj, with the exception of the colossal figures in 


the eaves of Elephanta, and these are only supposed to represent Viráj. 
Viráj worship.—The worship of Viráj, like those of the other divinities 
of the Vedántic Triad, is positively enjoined in the S'ástras as an essential 
duty of the twice-born or higher classes of Hindus. Jt is absolutely requi- 
site for every Bráhman to recite the Purusha S'ukta or Purusha Medha 
Sukta—the Vedic hymn addressed to Virét Purusha—the first male, in his 


daily rituals, and is as indispensably necessary as the Gayatri, the essence 


of the Vedas, and the creed of all Bráhmans, to be repeated in their daily 
ablutions and worship of Vishgu. There is no Bráhman, however ignorant 
he may be, that has not got the Gáyatri and the first stanza or at least 
the first hemistitch of the Purusha S'uktá by heart, to be muttered with his 
sandhyás or daily prayers in the morning or evening. 

The Trinities of the Veda and the Vedánta being much more concerned 


with the saered seriptures and theology of the Hindus, than the other 


deities connected with their mythology, their worship is consequently con- 
fined with the learned few, while that of the other is widely spread among 
the lower classes of the people. Hence the worship of the supreme Brahm, 
which in the Vedic ages had been popular among Brihmans, was during the 
Puránic' periods, driven to the woods and forests, where it was restricted to 
religious recluses and ascetics, till it was brought back and its worship re- 
established among the learned by the celebrated Sankarichirya of the 
Decean, and lately introduced among the secular Hindu publie by the 
philanthropic Ramamohana Raya, from whom the first Brahmya Samaj of 
Calcutta had its origin, and who was the prime mover in the wide and 
increasing dissemination of the truths of this primeval religion among the 
educated and intelligent classes of the people 


The religion of Brahmá too, which had been in full force among the an- 


cient Hindus was latterly supplanted by Sivitism from many parts of India. 
(Vide As. Res, vol. 6.) It was re-established afterwards in the Deccan 


under the name of Hiranyagarbha adoration, until it was entirely suppressed . 


` by the zeal of the Unitarian Sahkaráchárya, as is mentioned in the Sankara 
Ite was, however, again revived by - 


Anandagiri, Chap, XI 
lation of Brahma Sampradáya or Mádhvá- 
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Continues in Bengal, particularly where incendiaries grow frequent. Brahma 
or Hiranyagarbha, says Wilson, is particularly reverenced at Pokhar in 
Ajmir, and also at Bithur in the Doáb. Vide ifi. p. 12. 

The worship of Viráj is purely mental, without any visible form, 
symbol or figure. It was greatly in vogue during the Vedic period, when 
the Purushamedha and Aésvamedha sacrifices were in use, as the Vedas 
severally attest. At present the god Vishnu, the second person of the 
“mythological triad,” and possessing the attribute of the, preservation of 
the world, is identified with Viráj, and worshipped under that name in the 
Purusha Sukta hymn. The form of Viráj displayed in the.person of 
Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, tends also to corroborate this identity. 
The Mahábhárata furnishes us with instances of the manifestations of Viráj 
adored by the Pandavas and gods of all orders. 

In the Deccan, and particularly at Berar, there is still extant a Viráj- 
worshipping sect, where notwithstanding the propagation of Hinduism 

۱ much later than in Northern India, the forms of the ancient and primary 
modes of worship, with the usages and customs of the Vedie times, are pre- 
served entire from the innovations and changes of the North. 

Authorities ineulcating the necessity of worshipping Viráj may be quoted 
in great numbers from different S'ástras, but for fear of tiring the patience 
of the reader with a recital of mere injunctive precepts without their proper 
formule, I will note but a few to show how explicitly a Brahman is en- 
3 joined to pay his adoration to that deity from the earliest times, in different 
 „ Sistras. Manu says, the recital of the Burusha hymn exculpates a man 
from every sin. ۱ 
t A * Whoever daily recites the hymn addressed to the Virát purusha, being 
b. - — solely intent upon him in heart and mind he verily pleases the god, and thereby 
avoids the miseries of life and obtains the heaven of Vishnu afterwands.”’ 

E * Whoever without recital of the hymn to the Purusha, either bathes 
- — or worships Vishnu, all his acts become null and void.” ۰ 

* Whoso worships Viráj with recital ofthe Purusha hymn, and scatters 
flowers and water upon his offerings, he has verily worshipped the whole 
universe, with whatever exists or moves in it." (Virdj being an epitome 
the whole.) 

-* Whoso offers flowers or sprinkles water with recital of the Purusha 
hymn, to the gods, he does them full adoration.” 
` bet men worship Hari, who is without beginning, middle and end, — 
i the Fadbislnu mantra and Purnsha sukta hymn, because in the whole 
- Veda there is nothing like these."« 
I give below an abridged translation of a few stanzas of the Purusha 
Sukta or Unfiversal prayer from the Aranya Gina of the Sima Veda, taken 
from “ Ward on the Hindus,” in Vol. 1, p. 289 
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feet, Bramha fills the heavens and earth and dwells in the human breast. 
He who knows all, and whatever was, and whatever shall be, and is separate 
from all  In'his separate state he exists in a threefold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world. He is therefore 
called the great being ; his command is the water of life, From him pro- 
ceeded the Virat purusha, He is the source of universal motion ; he is not 
separate from the universe; he is the light of the moon, of the sun, of the 
Bre, of the lightning, and of all that shines. The Veda is the breath of 
his nostrils: the primary elements are his sight, the agitation of human 
affairs is his laughter, and his sleep is the destruction of the universe. In 
different forms he cherishes the creatures, as in the form of fire he digests 
their food ; in the form of air he preserves their existence, in the form of 
water he satisfies them, in the form of the sun he assists them in the affairs 
of life: and in that of the moon he refreshes them with sleep. The pro- 
gression of time forms his footsteps: all the gods are to him as sparks of 
fire. In the form of fire he cherishes the gods (fire is said to be the mouth 
of the gods) ; therefore I bow to him who is the universe; to the gods 
. who dwell in heaven I bow; to the gods who dwell in space I bow; to thes 
gods on earth I bow; to the regent of waters I bow; to the gods who 
guard the region I bow." है 

The Ch’handogya Upanishad, in Section XVIII, adores him in the 
following form: “ Verily of that All.pervading Soul, the heaven is the 
head, the sun is the eye, the wind is the breath, the sky is the trunk, the 
moon is the fundament, and the earth is the feet. The altar is His breast, 
the sacrificial grass constitutes the hair of His body, the household fire 
forms His heart, the Annáhárya-pachana fire forms His mind, and the 
Ahavaniya fire forms His face.” | 

The Aranyaka Upanishad describes the sacrificial horse as a form of the 
Virátpurusha 

Manu, in the first chapter of his Institutes, containing both the early 
'"Eheogony and cosmology of the Hindus, gives the following account of the 
genesis of the world, and the origin of Viráj, as in the translation of 
Sir W. Jones : 

Verse 8. He (Brahm) having willed to produce various beings from 
his own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed 
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M in them a productive seed : 


—. Verse 9. That seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 

luminary with a thousand beams; and inethat egg he was born himself, in 

fors ie fo of Brahma the great forefather of ‘all spirits. 

— Ferse. D. The waters are called nér, because they were the produc- 
3 or the spirit of God, and since they were his first ayana 
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oY place of motion he thence or mov 
hae is. named Narayana ing on the 
Ferse 11. From that which is the first cause, not the object of sense, 
existing every where in substance, not existing to our perception, without 
beginning or end, was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under ` 
the appellation of Brahmá 
Verse 13. Aud from it's (egg's) two divisions he framed the heaven 
above and the earth beneath, in the midst Ae placed the subtle ether, the 
1 eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters 
Verse 32. Having divided his own substance, the mighty power, 
became half male, half female; or nature active and passive, and from that 
female he produced Viráj 
Verse 33. Know me, O most excellent of Brahmans to be that person, 
whom the male power Viráj, having performed austere devotion, produced 
by himself; Me the secondary framer of all this visible world. ` 
Verse 84. It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, 
performed very difficult religious duties, and first produced ten Lords of 
created beings, eminent in holiness. 
h Ferse 85. Marichi, Atri, Añgiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Cratu, Prachétas * 
or Daksha, Vasishtha, Bhrigu, and Nárada. 
Verse 36. They, abundant in glory, produced seven other Menus, 
4 together with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Maharshis or great 
Sages unlimited in power. 
۰ Ferse 51. He, whose powers are incomprehensible, having thus created 
both me and this universe, was again absorbed in the supreme Spirit, chang- 
ing the time of energy for the time of repose 
Verse 52. When that power awakes (for, though slumber be not 
predicable of the sole eternal Mind, infinitely wise, and infinitely benevolent 
yet it is predicated of Brahmi figuratively, as a general property of life) 
then has this world its full expansion ; but when he slumbers with a tranquil 
— spirit, then the whole system fades away 
—— — Verse 53. For, while he reposes as it were, in calm sleep, embodied 
— endued with principles of action, depart from their several acts, and 
— — the mind itself becomes inert 
— Ferse 62.  Swáróchisha, Auttami, 'Támasa, Raivata likewise and 
Chácshusha beaming with glory, and Vaivaswata, child of the sun,” 
This account of the creation and the creative powers employed in the 
3-pnm very nearly corresponds with the description of the creation given 
` in the opening chapter of. the bopk of Genesis, with the slight reversion of — — 
` the creation of water before that of heaven and earth, which in the Mosaic | 
ge is described as increate, as chaos itself. “The Spirit of God ۰. 
on the waters" agrees almost verbatim with the words of the Bible 
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wa-rúh elohim merahhefet 'al-pené tehom. The spiritual essence is the first 
developement of the divine soul (Brahm), that which is, filing all infini- 
tude and existing from eternity. All Sanskrit authorities from the Veda to 
Kálidása speak of water as offspring (nara stinava,) or first creation (Srish 
tirádyá) of the Spirit of God, which is thence called N áríyann, Vishnu, 
Jalasáyí, &c., producing the mundane egg within the waters of the deep 
This person of the Godhead agrees with the Holy Spirit of the Seriptures, 
who begat the mundane egg in the womb of the watery abyss, as Milton 
describes in Books I and VII, of his Paradise Lost 


1۶ 





———— with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss 
And mad'st it pregnant. 


4 but *on the watery calm' ] 

* His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread, 
And vital virtue infused and vital warmth, * 
Throughout the fluid mass, . 





The next person is the first-begotten by the Spirit of God under the 
names of Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, Sütrátmá, &c. He is mentioned as 
the first male, and described as the creator of everything that was created. 
This person of the Godhead agrees with the ““ only begotten Son of God”, 
or rather of the Holy Ghost, as we read in Matthew, “for that which was 
conceived in her, is conceived of the Holy Ghost." He is spoken of by 
John the evangelist as the Aoyos = Word, and Creator of all things. “ In 
the beginning was the Word, the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made.” 

Hence the Adyos is regarded by Platonising Christians as one of the 
Demiurgie authors of the world, an agent or Aeon, employed by the Su- 
preme Deity in the creation of the universe like Brahmá, although the 
majority of Christians will have the “ begotten Son" to be co-eternal with 
the Father. The last person of the godhead— Vira], must, according to the 
Bible, be either the image of god “in which created he him," ۶۰ e. Adam or 
Adima, agreeing with Svayambhuva Manu, the first man according to the 
Matsya and the Padma Puránas 

The authorities next in importance to Manu are those of the Puránas, 
which contain the historical, legendary, traditional, and mythological ac- 

—  eounts of the Hindus, and which are invariably consulted by them in all 

— concerning history, polity, law, *jurisprudence, morality, and reli- 

gion. The Puranas, however, are so blended with myths, fables and fictions, 

that it is hardly possible to separate truth from falsehood. The preceding 
account by Manu is sufficient for all purposes, as on the authority of the 












. Vedas it.is said to be uncontrovertible, and no authority contrary to it is 
to be deemed valid 
The Brahma Vaivarta, a comparatively recent and Vaishnavite Purina 
in which Krishna is extolled above all other gods, and identified with, Nárá- 
yana, makes Maha Viráj the offspring of that god by his consort Radha in 
Goloka, and progenitor of Brahmi, Vishnu, Siva, and other g6ds. (Vide 
Aufrecht's analysis of the said work for his account of Viraj, “ Radhae 
filius Krishnae pars sedecima et ejus progenies.) e 
* The following account of the nativity of Viráj is given in the third 
chapter of the Prakriti Khanda of the said Purána 
“The egg remained in the water a whole age of Brahma, and then on 
a sudden it burst into twain, from which issued forth an infant bright as 
2 millions of suns, a suckling bgbe, crying with hunger. The lord of the 
world being thus exposed in the water like a child abandoned by its parents, 
looked upwards like a helpless orphan. He the Great Virát, then swollen 
in bulk, more than the bulkiest object, became huger than the hugest body, 
in the same manneras an atom which on the one hand is minuter than the 
minutest particle, forms the hugest body on the other. He was the re- 
ceptacle of innumerable worlds, he seemed the Great.Vishnu in his nature, 
and was a sixteenth part of the essence of Krishna. | Every pore of the 
hairs on his body exhibited a world of worlds, which Krishna himself was 
unable to number. For it may be possible to count the grains of sand on 
earth, but not the worlds, the Brahmas, Vishnus, and Sivas, that grew in 
his person. His body was composed of the universe stretching from the 
highest Empyrean to the lowest 'l'artarus, and called the mundane egg, with 


Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva contained in it.” 

IO ` The same Purina gives us two ojher accounts of the different minor or 
— .  Kshudra Virájes, one of whom was born in a pore of hair in the body of the 
i. major and the others in every world which appeared in the pores of hair 










- — xpon him. The seventh chapter of the said Purina, describes the formation 

— Of the earth from the body of Viráj, in contradiction to that of Madhu- 

kaitabha as Aufrecht mentions. “ Terra ex illuvie, quae in corpore Virájis 

in aqua stantis adhwrebat, orta est." 

ag The Matsya Purana, which has been analyzed by Aufrecht in No. 

— of his Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, gives the following account of 

— "Niráj in the third chapter 

“Te creatione a Brahmane facta. Cui ut Sdyjtrim sive Satarüpám 

undecun: [ue intueretur, quatuor (immo quinque) facies oriuntur, Eorum | * 

us Manu Sváyambhuva (aliis &ominibus Viráj sive Adhipürusha appella- — 
nascitur, a quo reliqui Manues descendunt." — 
‘That “ Brahma the creator took Savitri or S'atarüpá for his wife, who 

bore Svayambhu va Manu, who was also called Viráj or the First Male, a 
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from whom the other Manus had descended." That “ He the Great Brah- 
ma" divided his person in twain and became half male, and half female 
This female was severally called by the names of Savitri, S'atarüpá, Gáya- 
tri, and Brahmani. That “the soul of the world, i. e. Brahmá passed a 
long time with her and in process of time begat Manu, who is likewise 
called Svayambhuya and also Viráj the first male." And that he on his 
turn produced fourteen others Manu, Svarochisva, &e., who had the patrony- 
mics of Vairájís or Syayambhuvas given to them. I omit giving the 
‘other accounts relating to the creation in this Purána, as they coincide in 
almost every particular, except in the gradation of persons, with the account 
given by Manu. 

The third chapter of the Srishti Khanda of the Padma Purina also 
corroborates the account given in the Matsya Purana, with regard to the 
identity of Viráj with Svayambhuva Manu springing from Brahma, and 
taking S'atarüpá to wife. Thus Brahmá then produced from his essence 
Svayambhuva Manu identieal with himself, who became king for the pre- 
servation of the universe, and begot a sinless Ed named Satarüpá, whom 
Svayambhuva took as his wife," In this Purina Brahma himself is said 
to have produced the other Manus, viz Brigu, Pulastya, Pulaha, &c., and 
not through Svayambhuva Manu as stated in the Institutes or the Matsya 
Purana. But there is no mention here by whom he begot them. It 
mentions, however, of Brahmá's creation of another supernatural being 
before that of the Manus, who was called Rufa, and who was as brilliant 
as the midday sun, and had a formidable and bulky body, half male and 
half female. This person can be no other than Virá], though he did not 
propagate the Manus as his race, Rudra is another name for Siva, who is 
acknowledged by the Sivites as Virá] in the Rudrayamala Tantra. In the 
Vishnu Purána, Vishnu is said to be the first purusha or spirit, who with 
association with pradhdna matter, becomes male and female for the creation 


‘of the world in the egg. This Vishnu, says Wilson, is the same as the 


Brahmá of Manu which ean never be the fact, as it is the popular belief, 
supported by the best authorities that Vishnu is identical with Viráj. 
The great epic Mahábhárata presents us with two striking instances of 


- the manifestations of Firát and Fisvaripa in the person of Krishna, who 


had given himself out to be an incarnation of Náráyaga, Vishnu, or Virá]. 
In chapter 130 of the Udyoga Parva, he is mentioned to have assumed the 
first form, in orde LA intimidate the haughty usurper Duryodhana, who 
t his person. “Think not oh! foolish prince,” said WM 
that t I am alone :—the Suns, furies, Vasus and Rishis all accompap- 
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` Thu saying he laughed aloud when lo! unnumbered spirits ۳ 
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On his right arm were seated the ruling divinities of the world, and hís 
countenance exhibited the images of Agnis, Adityas, Vasus, Sádhyas, In- 
dras, ASvinas, Maruts, and Viévedevás, or all orders of deities, with an 
innumerable train of Yakshas, Rákshasas, and Gandharvas. Arjuna, hold- 
ing his bow and deadly darts, stood on his right hand, and Baladeva with . 
his plough on his left. The sons of Pándu appeared seated on his back, 
and his front showed the mighty warriors of the Vrishni and Andhara races. 
In his palm he held the diseus, club, Sakti, and other weapons. When 
behold! sparks of living fire, mixed with fume and smoke fled on all sides 
from his nostrils, ears, eyeballs, and the pores of his body. "The assembly 
a of mighty monarchs closed their eyes from fear, at the sight of the terrific 
cosmoform of Krishna. All were seized with fear save the sages, Rishis, 
Bhishma, Drona, and Sanjaya, who remained fearless because of their faith 
in the godhead of Krishna, who had favoured them with clairvoyance [divya- 
chakshu |." 
| So in the Bhagavad-Gita— 
“The mighty compoulid and divine being Hari, having, O Rájá, thus 
spoken, made evident unto Arjuna his supreme and heavenly form ; of many 
a mouth and eye; many a wondrous fight; many a heavenly ornament; 
many an up-raised weapon; adorned with celestial robes and chaplets ; 
. anointed with heavenly essence; covered with every marvellous thing; 
the eternal God whose countenance is turned on every side! The glory 
and amazing splendour ofthis mighty being may be likened to the sun 
rising at once into the heavens, with a thousand times more than usual 
brightness. The son of Pándu then beheld within the body of the God 
of Gods, standing together, the whole universe divided forth into its vast 
variety. He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every hair was raised on 
end. He bowed down his head before the God, and thus addressed him 
with joined hands." 
Another part of this epic presents us with the macrocósm or Vi£varü-, 
pa of Krishna before the assembled deities and monarchs, in the Sabhá 
Parva on the occasion of the Hájasüya ceremony of the coronation of 
_  Xudishthira. In Wilson's Religious Sects of the Hindus, page 30, I find 
= —  Wirája as a name of one of the six qualities of the subtle form of Vishnu 
b. or Krishna, and meaning absence of human passions synonymous with 
y Virága. Instances like this, however, can be multiplied to any amount 
— Jn proof of the identity of Viráj with Krishna agi Vishnu, but I think 
—— those already deduced are sufficient for the purpose. ~ 
`. In the Ganeía Purina, Viri] is represented as incarnate in the form 
of Ganeáa, the god of the elephant head, for the purpose of destroying a 
^ certain demon. In chapter 62, called the Virád-darsana, the following 
description of Ganesa’s person as Viráj is given.—" As the demon was thus % 
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pondering in himself, he beheld before him the form of Viráj, touching the 
sky with his head, his feet rooted in "Tartarus, his ear-holes containing the 
cardinal points, and huge forests forming the hairs on bis body. "The 
orbits of heavenly bodies appeared as circles on his person, and the wide 
seas looked as drops of sweat on his body, millions and millions of deities 
sporting on the tips of his fingers and nails, and the fourteen spheres of 
planetary bodies in the universe revolving in his belly. This being then 
snatehed the demon and killed him in a trice, as children do bugs with 
their nails." : a 

The Vishnu Purána, which is devoted to Vishnu, represents that god as 
Viráj in the incarnations of Krishna and Baladeva. It says that the gods 
being persecuted by the demon Kañsa complained fo Vishnu of their grie- 
vances, who, in reply, told them that he will undertake to quell the arch- 
fiend by assuming his form of Viráj in his'incarnation of Krishna at Vrin- 
dávana, and forthwith showed his Virdtripa, which the gods hallowed and 
adored. 

Now as regards his consort S'atarüpá, [c®ntiforma] the female per- 
sonilication of material force [Sakti], as Viráj is the male prosopopœa of 
spiritual energy, I have to mention that the words hundred and thousand in 
the appellations of both are mere metonymies of determinate numbers for 
indeterminate ones by figure of speech, as both spirit as well as matter can 
assume an infinity of shapes and forms. This female, in the various autho- 
rities quoted above, is sometimes made to represent the wife of Brahma, at 
other times of Viráj and lastly of Svayambhuva Manu. But Moore, in his 
Hindu Pantheon, takes her for the wife of Viráj purusha only, and says, 
on the authority of Colebrooke, that the notion of Viráj dividing himself 
into male and female forms oceurs almost in every Purána, and the colossal 
figure in the cave of Elephanta bears tglation to this division and re-union 
of Viraj. The partition of the body into male and female halves may very 
likely lead us to suppose this person to be Brahma whom Manu has repre- 
sented to be divided into two epicine halves, as also Svayambhuva Mann, 
the first man or Adam of the Hindus, whose left half, [rib or side] gave 
birth to the mother of mankind. But we know for certain on the autho- 
rity of Manu that Viráj was not the same with his progenitor Brahmi, 
nor identical with his progeny Svayambhuva, whom “ Dárá Shikoh" says 
Sir William Jones, was persuaded to believe, and not without sound reason, 
to be no other person, than the progenitor of mankind, to whom the Jews, 
Christians, and Muhammedans unite in giving the name of Adam. There- 
fore Satarüpa, who is designated by the special title o£ Rajdarika or wife 


of Viráj, in the Rudra Yámala Tantra, could not be the’ consort either of 


Brahmá or Svayambhuva, as represented in the confused accounts given of 


her in the different Puránas, the inconsistencies of which are so apparent, 
| T. » 
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and the absurdity of identifying a god with a man so evident as not to 
require an explanation 

The perfeet coincidence of the deseription of Rajdáriká with that of 
her husband confirms the belief of her being a co partner of Viráj only, 
will plainly appear from the following extract 

“She had millions of Vishnus on her right arm, and a million-of Brah- 
más on her left; a million of Sivas on her head, and as many Indras at her 
fee Millions of moons shone in her nails, and as many suns in her eye- 
balls. Her worshippers addressed her saying * Save us, Oh! thou source of 
the world and consort of Viráj, that -givest birth to millions of Brahmis, 
Vishnus, and Sivas, in thy hollow bowels.” 

The difference of sex in the Hindu deities is assigned to the same rea- 
son, which Proclus mentions concerning the Greek and Homan divinities 
in Tim:eus, p. 290. “The division of male and female comprehends in 
itself all the plenitudes of divine orders; since the cause of all staple power 
and identity, and the leader (yépyyos) of being, and that which invests all 
things with the first principles of conversion, is comprehended in the mas- 
culine order. But that which generates from itself all variqus progressions 
and partitions, measures of life, and prolific powers, is contained in the 
female division Here we see all the gods from the supreme being down- 
wards not only having a female energy but inseparably joined with it, as 
in the person of Adonis in the Orphie hymns 

Mention of Virát-kshetra, the site of Viráj's nativity, the scene of his 
incarnation, and the field of his exploits is often made in some of the Purá- 
mas. The Adhyátma Rámáyaņa describes the sanctity of the place in 
chapter 84, which has been noticed by Dr. Aufrecht under No. 74 of his 
Catalogus Codicum Sanseritieorum. "Phe Brahma Purina mentions it to 
be situated at the confluence of gjght streams, as Aufrecht says in p. 19 
of the said Catalogue “ad Virája regionem, pfope octo fluminum confluen- 

em sitam, proficiscitur.” In the Kaka-rudra-samvida, it is mentioned 
as contiguous to Chola Videha, Kerala, &c., and to be under the con- 
^ stellation Sagittarius, with Kanchi, Karnáta, &c. The Virát-bhümi, or land 
of Viráj, is famed in the Puranas for its production of diamonds which are 
thence called Virátajas, and which justifies the supposition of its being 
situated near Golconda, celebrated also for its diamond mines. The place 
the modern Geography of India is Berar, in the Deccan, and is called 

— — JBerár, Borar, and Borád, by the natives, and there is every reason to sup- 
— pose this district to be the birth-place of Viráj, and more so, from the 
indisputable fact ef the originajion of all the early incarnations of Vishnu 
having taken place in the Deccan, then known as the land of demons, The 
bhumi is also called the Matsya-desa, or fish country, in the Maha- 
an appellation which the inhabitants of Bagurá (Bogra), a district — 
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à in the north of Bengal, claim for this tract of land, because its streams 
` teem with fish. 

The accounts of the origin of the world, with those of its creative 
agencies, and created bodies given both by Manu and Moses, are mere alle- 
gories of the natural order of things, which require some explanation. In 
the chaotic state of things there existed only the eternal and infinite soul 


„of god [B enl filling all the “tohi wa-bohit', the null and void, and over- 
~ spreading the whole with the immoveable, inactive, and all-pervading 
essence of his inscrutable nature, his entity apd intellect the source of 
power. For knowledge, says the father of modern philosophy, is power 
and infinite knowledge therefore must be the fountain of infinite power. 
He, wishing to ereate the world, first created the air, represented as the first 
development of the all-encompassing soul in the form of the spirit, the main 
source of motion and force, to give obifity to inert substanee. To this 
followed the production of water, the atomie principles of which are con- 
ceived in the bosom of ether, which being agitated by the force of air or 
spirit of “ Náráyana," conceived the latent heat, represented as Brahma 
or god of fire within its bosom. This heat in its turn gave birth to Vaié- 
' wvinara the vivitying fire. And lastly the combination of the triple prin- 
ciples of the spirit, gave birth to the mundane egg, or rotundity of the 
material world, which came next to be manifested, in its present form 
whieh we call Viráj. How far these theories of the Ancient Hindus are 
correct according to the light of physical science and modern experimental 
philosophy I am unable to decide, but I am confident that some of them 
agree with the theories of the Grecian philosophers on the origin of the 
world. Thales, for instance, regarded water or fluid substance as the single 
original element from which everything came and with which everything 
returned. Anaximenes derived the origin of all material things from a sin- 
` gle element, and according to*his theory air was the source of life. Hera- 
3 clitus of Ephesus regarded fire as heat as the primary form of all matter, 
and Anaxagoras of Clazomen:e, conceived a supreme mind pr intelligence 
(vows) distinct from the visible world, to have imparted form and order 
^ to the chaos of nature 
` She Vedánta holds Viráj to be the result of Paichikarana or.assem- 
—  — lage of the five elements, which for the sake of brevity I will quote from 
Ward's translation of the Vedánta Sára, Vol. I, p. 371. 
From the five subtile elements proceeded the subtile bodies. From 
"these five subtile elements in proportions of five, arose the masses of solid 










mo t prevalent. In the solid mass of ether sound is found ; in air is fonnd 
۳ h sound and nd touch; in fire sound, touch and form; in water, sound, 
h, f A te; in earth, these four and smell The qualities are 
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- partly natural and partly artificial. The active principle dwelling in the- 
collected sum of solid matter is called Vaiswánara, or he who is conscious 
of self-existence, and Virdt as he is held forth, or displayed in all crea- 
tures." 

But as the being under investigation is to be considered more properly 
as an intellectual and spiritual person or the sensible emblem of an ideal 
being, rather than any real personage of history, his nature and character, 
are to be sought for more in works of philosophy, theology and divinity, 
than in any other, and we must therefore explore the Vedánta, the only 
metaphysical and theological school of the Hindus, for a true account of 
this supernatural being. It conceives three orders of incorporeal natures 
in the chain of beings from the supreme to the human soul The first 
consisting of pure intelligence, (chit) composed of the causal principles of 
nature called Arana Sariras. The second of intellectual beings [chetd- 
nas] composed of subtile spiritual bodies called Sikshma or linga Saríras. 
And the third comprised of intelligent beings [chaitanyas] joined with 
concrete, gross or material bodies called Sthiila Sariras, in which Virát the 
god manifest in nature is included. Another definition of the demiurgie 
triads will have the last to be the product or Kirya Sarira; the second, 
that by which it is produced, linga éarira ; and the first, that from which the 
thing produced, takes its pattern, 7. e. the Kdrana Sarira, depicting them 
under the analogy of the archytype, architect, and the offspring, in which 
last position Viráj is taken to stand, who therefore is understood to partici- 
pate of the entity and omnipresence [the chief attributes of the eternal and 
infinite soul] as far as he extends throughout the duration and bounds of 
nature 

To give a description of the theogony of Viráj, among the other per- 

` — sons of the triads, or, in other words, to show the distinction of that state of 

the divine soul from the other conditions; and the relation it bears to 
them in the order of succession, would require an exposition of the whole 

theodecy of the Vedanta system, which would be out of place heres "I 

shall therefore content myself with giving a short account of these different 

degrees of divine personages, or rather the several denominations of these 
spiritual and psychological beings, in order to show the relation they bear 
to Viráj according to what I could gather about them, from the translation 

of the Vedánta Sira by Ward, Colebrooke's Essay on the Vedánta, and . 

Roer's translation of the Upanishads. 

The first order composed of pure intelligence (chit) and -possessed of —— 

form (Kérana Sarira) amd having the quality of purity or goodness 

only (Satea), is comprised of three persons according to the general or par- 

icu modifications of these properties, styled totality (Samashfi), ४ id 
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let.—Brahm, omnipresence or the unlimited essence of god in duration 
and space ; called also furiya ‘or quadruple, for its being the receptacle of 
the three orders and human soul (jiva) 
2nd.— Prajit, omniscience, d. e. intellect or understanding devoid of 
action, whence it is termed inert (niskriya) 
Srd.—T$vara, omnipotence, the active principle, or creative agency 
# und causality of god. 
The second order composed of intellectual beings (Chetanas) possess- 
ed of subtle spiritual bodies (sikshma linga Sarira) and having the quality 
of passion or affection (rajas,) comprises the three persons of 
lst.—Sutratma, the undivided spirit or connecting soul of all subtle 
bodies, as Pope expresses it; “ Diffused through all, yet in all the same." 
' "9nd.—H iranya-garbha or Brahmá, the creator of the Universal frame, 
Brd.—Tuijashe, the spirit united with the mind in intellection. 
The third order composed of intelligent beings (Sthala Sariras) possess- 
ed of concrete and gross bodies, and having the quality of foulness (tamas) 
is also comprised of three persons, according to the universality or indivi- 
duality, manifestation or reticence 
lst.— Vaisvánara, the universal soul latent in all bodies, as their prime 
automaton or moving principle and allied to material force 
2nd.—Viráj, the mundane soul obvious in nature as her formal cause 
3rd.—Vigsva, the individual soul abiding in every gross body. 
And lastly Jiva, the human soul endued with life and sensation. 
Ward, in his translation of the Vedanta Sára, gives the following de- 
scriptions of these persons in the Godhead belonging to the threefold triads 
of the Deity : 
« The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of solid matter is 
called wishwanara or, he who is conscious of self-existenee, and Virát, as ho 
is held forth or displayed in all creatures, &e 
Colebrooke, in speaking of them, begins with the last [Jivatma], and 
says, “The soul [as a portion of the divinity] is infinite, intelligent, sen- 
tient, and true, It is made to act by the supreme Being, but in confurmi- 
ty to its previous resolutions: and those again have been produced by a 
chain of causes extending backward apparently to infinity." [Vide Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II, p. 22. | 
Dr. Róer, in the introduction to his translation of the Taittirtya Upa- 
nishad, gives the following eompendious sketch from the Vedánta Sára | 
— = “The cause of the world, according to Vedánta, the source of al + 
| ve: reality, and strietly speaking of all redlity itself, is Brahm, the supreme " 
‘soul jul or spirit." “ It consists of the three qualities of salva, rajas, tamas, 





which denote the three degrees of its existence, or of its power of mani. ct 
—  festation dc.” “God in his relation to the totality of ignorance is omnis- | 
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cient, omnipotent, &c., that is, he has all the attributes of the Creator and 
ruler of the world, and is called in this respect l'évara [the ruler]". “ God 
m his relation to special ignorance is the individual soul, the defective 
intelligence Prajná." “ Here again, the subtle body is either a totality or 
an individuality. The soul or god as pervading the totality, is called the 
Sttrdtma or Hiranyagarbha, as pervading an individuality, and Taijasha 
[the resplendent]. Both, however, are in reality one," Again, * From छ 
the subtle elements further proceed the gross elements, and from the gross 
elements the different worlds and different bodies &c." “The soul as abid- 
ing 1n the totality of gross bodies is called Vuisvdnara, Virát, &c., as abiding 
m an individual body Visva The detinitions of some of these modes of 
the divine soul are differently given in different works, as for instance the 
Mandukya Upanishad describes Prdjid as omniscience instead of ignorance 
as stated in the Vedanta Sára. Thus, “ His third condition is ۵ 
[who completely knows] who has become one, whose knowl dge is uniform 
alone, whose nature is bliss, 40.۳ “He [the Prdjid] is lord of all: he is 
omniscient, he is the internal ruler, &e.," [vide idem, verses 5 and 6]. 

These quadruple conditions of divine spirit are incased in four differ- 
ent sheaths of the soul, which I eive here in the words of Dr. Réer. 

Ist. “The intellect with the internal organs forms the intellectual 
sheath. 2nd. Mind, with the organs of action, the mental sheath. 3rd. 
The vital airs, together with the organs of action, for the vital sheath. 
4th. The three sheaths when united are the subtle body of the soul ۳ 
* The gross body is called the nutrimentitious sheath (Annamaya Kosha), and 
as it is the place where gross objects are enjoyed, it is called awake." All 


- these four conditions of the soul are perceptible in four different states of 


human life, namely, the intelleetual, in deep sleep, when the intelleets are 
awake, notwithstanding the dormancy of the other faculties; the mental, 
in the dreaming state, when the mind aets in absence of bodily functions; 
the concrete, consisting of Vaisvianara, Virá] and Vaisva, in the waking 


state, when we perceive all sensible objects by means of external organs. 


“The totality of the gross, the subtle and the causal bodies, forms one 
great world, and the soul from the pervader to the ruler is one soul." 
Hence these triple orders of intelligences, are of the same essence, inasmuch 
ns they are all intellects, admitting only of the difference in point of bound- 
lessness und limitation, otherwise called universality and individuality. 


- They are modifications of the selfsame spirit of god and are equally objects 
- of worship, and that of Viráj is the most important as the most conspicu- 
‘ous among them. Meditation ot these modes of Brahma's existence is said 


ı to be the most rational and profound worship of god, and it is necessary to 
commence with the mode or state in which reflection first rises, and is con- 
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` cluded with the last result to which that refleetion has attained 












It may perhaps not be irrelevant here to trace some analogies of the 
incorporeal natures treated Herein, with those met with in European philo- 
sophy, although I am far from maintaining that they bear any exact simili 
tude to each other. I find Virájism bears a great resemblance to Stahl’ 
doctrine of Animeism, whose automaton or moving force of the world cor- 
responds exactly with Vaisvánara, the other name of Viráj, and answers to 
“one of the demiurgoi of Plato, called nature by Lampsacus and the Stoics 
and Plastic nature by Dr. Cudworth.  Viráj agrees in some respects with 
the Archwus of Paracelsus, and the Principium Hylarchicum of Henry 
Moore. 

Some are apt to consider these theories, as also Virájism, to be allied 
to Pantheism, while on the other hand it can plainly be seen, that though 
the spirit of god is apparent to all as working in the universe, 10 is essen- 
tially separate from it, having had a separate personal existence before it 
was brought into being, and continuing to have a separate personal exis. 
tence simultaneously with it. The words of St. Augustine “in illo sunt 
omnia," could not be construed in a Pantheistie sense, nor could that which 
Lucan says, ** Jupiter est quodeunque vides, quoeunque moveris," be taken 
in that sense. ‘The angel in Genesis [xvi, 7-13] is called * El roi, * God of 
sight,’ or God manifest, and the word Immanuel, God with us, plainly refers 
to the manifestation of Viráj. The mystic doctrine of the Persian Süfís 
alludes to the manifestation of divine essenee in the whole ereation in the 
words “ there is no real entity besides that of god." 

The universality and individuality of the divine spirit, of which it is 
difficult to derive an idea from their definitions in the Vedánta, appear much 
to resemble the generality or particularity of the psychic fluid, which accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Quesne is said to be diffused alike through all 
nature, but differently exhibited according te the particular organisations 
of minds and bodies. The Hindu Theism, like every other system of Uni- 
tarianism, inculeates the unity, soleity, and monadity of the divinity, as it is 
well known by its maxim “ Ekame vidvitiyam,” agreeing with the pdvos feds 
of the Christians and the hua wahid of the Muhammadans, but at the same 
time it speaks of the persons of the Trinity, only as so many manifestations 
and denominations of the same being, according'to the distinctions of mere 
modes as maintained by Modalists, and illustrated by them by analogies drawn 
from nature, as the following: “Speciem ignis, splendorem et calorem : 
splendor ab igne nascitur, calor ab igne et splendore generatur. Splendor est 
de igne, et tamen sunt coeva. Sie tria in sole occurrent ; ipsa solis substantia, 
radius et lumen, et tamen in his tribu est eadem lux: ut radius de sole 
t seit ir, sic Filius de patre generatur calor ab utroque progreditur, sic 
$ i itus ab utroque spiratur To cach of these persons they ascribe a 
" gie acter, irdaracts, hypostasis," i. e. “ Complexus notarum quibus persons 
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divine inter se differunt," and take into consideration the internal and 
external relations which they bear to each other. 

The nearest affinity which the Vedanta theology bears to any other, is 
that of Plato, where we have the same number of the orders of Demiurgic 
principles in the Jovial, Adonical, Dionysiacal trinities [Aîos, Awvvotaxy, 
"A&wvaucj], from which many grades and degrees of gods are said to pro- 
ceed, as the intellectual, supermundane, mundane, &e., but how far they 
agree with the Vedántie orders is a question which cannot be discussed here. 

. Before taking leave of my subject, I will add a few words in anticipa- 
tion of the charge of Pantheism, which Virájism may otherwise incur from 
the ubiquity, universal pervasion, and similar attributes of the god. It must 
be borne in mind that Viráj fills the universe in spirit, while Pan the god of 
Pantheism is represented as filling it in substance, as Dr. Jardine says in his 
tract on Theism. “ There are those who identify god with the universe, 
believing that he is immanent in all things, that he is the substance or 
inherent force which shines forth in the sun, organises the various forces of l 
nature, lives in the animal and vegetable kingdom, and thinks in the hu- 
man mind. This is usually known by the name of Pantheism." The 
Orphie hymn quoted below describes Pan, as materially and substantially 
diffused in nature like Visvartipa and not in spirit as Viráj 
“I call strong Pan, the substance of the whole, 

Etherial, marine, earthly, the total whole, 

Immortal fire ; for all the world is thine 

And all are but parts of thee, O power divine!” 

In a fragment of Epictetus, we find Chrysippus referring everything to 

— Jupiter, and maintaining a rigid Pantheism in these words, that— The ka 
world is, as it were, an animated body, and that god is the governing 
power, and the soul of the whole." And that *the world is one of the 
intelligent principles, governing in common with gods and men." Diogenes 
the Babylonian, in his book concerning Minerva, asserts that, “ the world 
— - 4s the same as Jove and comprehends the divinity." Among the followers 

‘of Zeno, many assert this Pantheism, by saying “ God is one, the universe 
|. and its soul.” - 
— — The notion of the spiritual diffusion of Viráj throughout the whole 

expanse of nature occurs in the Orphie hymn to Protogonus, the firstborn 


` 


— — Aeon, but nothing can be better descriptive of his nature and attributes, 


than what is given in Pope's Essay on Man, IX. | ۱ ۳ 
AE E & All are but parts of one stupendous wholo, fran 
NA ^" Whose body nature is And god the soul.” | — 
And in Thomson's hymn at the end of his “Seasons.” — 
heso as they change, Almighty Father, these 
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Note on a Gopper-plate Grant found in the Record Office of the Cuttack 


Collectorate—By Banu RANGALALA Banunsea, Deputy Collector, 
Cuttack. ` 


(With a plate.) 


This document was found by mein an old bos in the Record Office 
whilst engaged in drawing up a report on the condition of the records. The 
box contained a number of old deeds of grants in the Devanágari, Persian, 
Bengali, Marhatti and Uriya characters ; these were the remnants of a vast 
variety of such documents, said to have been filed by the original holders, 
before the Collector Mr. Kerr in 1810, when the province was settled for 
the first time. Up to this day applications are filed before the Collector, 
for a copy, or for the original, of one or other of these documents.  Unfor- 
tunately no proper register has been kept with reference to these important 
records, and there is nothing to shew by whom the plates were filed before 
the Revenue authorities. The deed is inscribed on three oblong plates of 
copper, each measuring و‎ x 6}". ‘The first plate has the inscription on one 
side only ; the second, on both sides ; and the third on the upper half of the 
inner side. ‘The three were originally held together by a ring, for which 
the plates were pierced, the hole being eight-tenths of an inch in diameter. 
The ring is lost. The writing is in an antique form of the Kutila charac- 
ter. " 

The record commences with some very prurient poetry, describing 
the personal charms and Arcadian loves of the nymphs of Kataka, the 
numerousness of its majestic elephants, the shining whiteness of whose 
tusks overshadowed the bright autumnal moon, and the freshness and 
coolness of the gelid breezes which stirred the waves of the Mahánadi, and 
allayed the langour of its love-sick maidens. 

— After this exordium the record goes on to state that in the glorious city 
on the banks of the Mahánadi, there lived a king named Janamejaya, and 
from him came a lord of men called Yajáti, whose fame had spread over 
the three regions of the universe, and whose prowess had, without any exer- 


. tion, subdued his enemies. ‘This panegyric is immediately followed by the 
well-known royal titles of the Gupta dynasty, adding the word “ Trikalin- 
- . gádhi | ti" (जिकल्लिड्राधिपति), us the lord of the three Kalingas" the 





“ 





` name of Bhava Gupta and that of his successor, literally “ the adorer of his 


feet” te ,Si she Gupta are then introduced, and after them follows the mandate 
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. Siva Gupta (not Yajáti) gives the village of Chandra in the Bisaya or fiscal 
division of Marada in the province of Dakshina Kosala, to one Ganga- 
pani, the son of Divákara and grandson of Ananta Bhatta, a Brahman of 
the Bháradvája clan, for so long as the sun, moon and stars would continue 
to shine in the firmament. The edict then enumerates a number of S'ástrie 
quotations, as usual in such records, cursing the robbers of land given in gift, 
extolling those who preserve and proteet such gifts, and expatiating on the 
shortness of human life, which is said to be as unstable asa drop of water 
on the slippery surface of a lotus leaf. The coneluding verses are an eulogy 
on Champati Chhinchata of the minister of war and peace of Yajati, (not of 
Siva Gupta), and then comes the date of the plate and the'name of the 
engraver Madhava, The date is the 9th of the waxing moon in Jyeshtha, 
on the ninth year or Safivatsara ef the reign of Yajáti. 
The discovery and decipherment of this plate, establish two hypo- 
thetical points advanced by me in my paper on the Chaudwar plate, namely : 
Ist, that Orissa, or a part of it, was, during the Gupta rule, called after their 
mother-country “ Kosala,” and 2nd, that the KeSaris of Orissa acknowledged 
the Guptas as the Paramount Power. —— 
In support of the first of these two points, we have in unmistak- - 
able terms the names of Dakshina Kosalá or South Kosalá followed by that 
of the fiscal division of Marada, and the name of the village Chandra. The 
last two names still exist in the distriet of Kataka: the parganá of Hari- 
harpur is up to this day called in common parlance Marada Hariharpur, 
and there still exists in that parganá a village called Chandrá. The latter 
is writtey with a final long 4, whereas that of the plate is a short one, but 
the difference is so slight, and such phonetie changes awe so very common 
in Indian names, that it scarcely deserves a comment here. The village is 
still a Bráhman village of note. 
As to the subordinate position of the Keéaris, the indication in the 
۳ plate is plain enough. The gift is made in the name of the Guptas with 
v the imperial and dignified designation of Mahdrdjddhirdja, while Yajáti 
— is simply called Mahdrdjd, and his ancestor Janamejaya, a rájá only. The 
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74 `  Sástras very distinctly enjoin that it is the sovereign only who has the 
—.— power of giving land in perpetuity, even Sámantas or tributary kings, 
: ` when making such gifts, must take the permission of the Paramount Power. 
1 ` The quotations above referred to prove this beyond a question ; these men- 


` tion the names of Sagara and Rama, the emperors of India, as the givers of 
— land. This law has much relaxed in the present iron-age, despite the in- 
junctions of the Smritis. i PM 
"^ A new link in the royal lineages of Orissa is gained by the gof 
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` this monument, and of another which was found under ground in a plaee 
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Puran, in Parganá Sybir. According to the Mádlápánji and tho 
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Vansávalis, Indra Deva or Chandra Deva reigned in Orissa in 323 or 328, 
A. D. Two or three years before these dates, Orissa was occupied by the 
Yavanas, who held it for 146 years, after which "Yajáti Kesari expelled 
them, and founded the Keéari or lion dynasty. This prince was said to 
have reigned 52 years, and he it was who brought back the image of Jagan- 
nitha to Puri, and laid the foundation of the temple-city at Bhuvanesvara. 
Now, both these records are silent as to the parentage of Yajáti ; but here 


the plates give it in plain terms, stating that Janamejaya was his ancestor, 


and he (Janamejafa) reigned on the banks of the Mahánadí, i, e. in Katak 
Chaudwár. This is very probable, as the royal family was expelled from 
Puri by the Yavanas, who are said to have come in ships and landed near the 
sacred city, The astrologers of Orissa say that Chaudwár was founded by 
Janamejaya the great-grandson of Arjuna» one of the heroes of the Mahé 
bharata ; but this is evidently a confounding of names, for the plates simply 
say— 
“ राजा वभूव भवि भावितभव्यसू शिः ۱ 
atara सराजवदने जनमेजयाख्यः |” 


“There was a king of gentle mien named Janamejaya the lotus-faced." 
It does not deseribe him to be the extirpator of the Nága race, the son of 
Parikshita, and the lord paramount of all India reigning in Indraprastha 
or Delhi. The plates simply call him a raja, having his chief city on the 
banks of the ۰ 

If these surmises be accepted as correct, we have here then the ap- 
proximate date as to the time when Chaudwár was founded, namely, the 


earlier part of the first century of the Christian era, for traditionally Jana- 


mejaya was its founder ; and he must have been some adventurer from the 
north-west; the Vansávalis are silent as to the father of Hatakesvar Deva, 
the sixth prince in ascent from Yajiti, and presumably Janamejaya must 
have been his progenitor, for in the Puran plate, we find Bhima Deva was 
also born in the race of Janamejaya, and this prince reigned in 282—319, 
A. D. ‘The following is his lineage : 
il), 

143—194  Hatakesvara Deva: reigned 51 years. 

194—237  Birabhuvan or Tribhuyan Deva: reigned 43 years. 

237—282 Nirmala Deva: reigned 45 years. 

282—319  Bhima Deva: reigned 37 years. 

It is almost superfluous to add here, that fhe Janamejaya of our plates, 






is not the Janamejaya Kesarí of the Vansivalis : the latter reigned between 


Cn - this deed, is the probability of such grants having been made by the person 


754—763 A. D., about 250 years after Yajáti. 
Anoth er noticeable fact regarding the endowment mentioned in 
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the fiscal division (Visaya), of Marada, in the country (Dese) of Dakshina ` 


` Manu, is the country between the Himálaya and the Vindhyan chain, bound- ` — 
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" under notice, for, according to the palm-leaf records, this prince was celebrat- 
| ed for his piety and his munificence to Brahmans, for he it was who rescued 
his native land from the hands of a foreign foe, restored the worship of 
Jagannátha at Puri, and commenced to build the sacred fane for the worship 
of Mahadeva in Bhuvane£vara. ® 
As regards the names of places in this plate: at the commence- 
ment of the declaration, the endower says that the village of Chandra, in 


Kosala, is given in perpetuity ; but with regard to the gfntee, the declara- 
tion specifies that be was a Madhyadesiya Bráhman, who came originally 
from the village of Srivalla, and was residing at Silabhanjapati, a village 
in the country of Odra (Orissa). Now the question arises, if the country 
at the time bore the name of Dakshina Koéala, which included the fiscal 
division of Marada, and a village called Chandra ; what was the site of 
Odra whose name occurs separately, as distinct from Dakshina Kogala? If 
we recall to mind, however, that the Odra of old was not conterminous 
with the Orissa of modern days, including the three districts of Katak, 
Puri, and Balasor, the difficulty disappears. Odra originally comprised 


very little, if any, besides the present subdivision of Khurdá, It was the ` 


original country of the Od Chásás, and the name Odra was subsequently 
assigned to the whole tract from the Chilká Lake to the Vaitarani River, and 
included the names of Kalinga, Kosalá, and Tilkala. We have its parallel 
in Bengal Different portions of that province at one time bore the names 
of Pundravardhana, Gauda, Barendra, Tamralipta, &c., which all gradually 
gave place to the single designation of Banga, though the latter was but a 
small portion of the main country in fhe delta of the Ganges. 

The original country of the Bráhman who had the endowment 
from the royal hands of Yajáti Keéari, calls for a few remarks. Dr. Hunter, 
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the names of three generations of the grantees, the names Of their 
rigina] and adopted countries and villages, &e. This record shows 
moreover, that the migration was not restricted to Audh Brihmays 


` only. In this case, the grantee belonged to Madhyadeésa, which, according to 
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The site of Srivalla or Valla must be searched for in the North-West. 3 
for identification, while Silabhanjapati occurs somewhere in Khurdá. 
Again, the Brahmans not only formed colonies round, Jájpur, but had vil- 
lages given "hem near Katak Chaudwár in Marada Hariharpur, in the 

` subdivision of Khurdá, during the reigns of the founder of the Keéari dynas- 

„ ty and his predecessors. There is every probability, however, of the Kesaris, 
who originated and sustained the revival of Bráhmanism in Orissa, having . 
invited Brahmans from the North-West, even as their successors the Gangá- | 
vaiisis brought them from the South; these two distinct streams of migra- i 4 
tion of the Bráhmans are now blended together, unlike the Kányakubja 3 ۱ 
and Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal, who never intermarry nor eat with each | 
other. Deu 

The record is full of orthographical mistakes, but I thought it 
tedious to note them in detail ; the reader will find them by comparing my ۰ 
reading with corrections with the facsimile of the plate. A few of the cor- E 
rections have been shown in parenthesis. "S 


TRANSCRIPT. न ic? 
db स्वस्ति 5 772715357۳172751: 51 ने ये- 
b च विचिचनिभेररतक्रीडाक्रमं aaa: | fafeanfa रतातिमाजपलके ۱ 
7732527 1۳27 57۲1255 झपिलक्तमः WTE: कामं HS: स्थाप्य- 2. 


ai यत्राशेषविरेषरूपमदिमा यास्त्रुरःका न्तिभिज्जातेषाकसल्ल- 
gañ प्रणयिनः कणात्प्रलेत्ताडिताः | जायन्ते प्रविश ङ्विःतस्मररशर- 
प्रात्तापितान्तययेथा(थाः) सान्द्रखेदज स्ौँवसेचनवशान्नियातरेामाङ्कःरा- " 
۶۱۱ ۸۱ चअत्यृत्तज्नकरीन्द्रदन्तमस्तः प्रोक्धासिरे।चिद्चयद्धा- 
asia ANAA झ र चन्द्राद्‌ थेः सवंदा | 271 
जनस्य fave HAHA मण्डनं सद्धतास्पद्मप्पती व در‎ | | 
— प्रासादश्टब्राग्रतः | २ ॥ मचानदीतुङ्तरङ्गभङ्गस्फ/रात्स (च्छ) 
سح‎ ۰ सलच्खीकरवद्भिरारात्‌। यस्मिन रतासत्तिमदङ्ग नानां ۲۰ 9 
CN cw: क्रियते ۲5:۱ ۱ तस्मात्‌ श्रीविनीतपरात | 59 "t 
` थितशशयश्वावितानगब्याप्ता.दिकप्रसभनिज्जित व रिबगेः ۱ 
राजा बभव भवि भावितभव्यम॒ त्तिः ्रीमान्‌ सराजवदने ۰ 
3533757551 ۱ ४॥ यः श्टज्राप्रविदारितद्विपघटः JU 
स्तादुक्लसन्मक्ताजालविभू घितं प्रतिरणं थ्वी वधूरःस्थ्रल्तं T- 











| Peart fran treet aa प्राग्विनशनादपि | 
ayes: प्रकी त्तितः v" 1७१५ 
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के ۱5۲۲۹۲۲۷۹۲۷۲۲۲۹۲ यथाद्यम्मज्ञर- = 
णवः समतया तद्रश्मिलच्सीवधः ۱ ۱ निडारितारिकरि कुश्मस- — 


रड 7۲57 ۲۲۳321775۲791517 | 5312533 - 
५2७ नत्र यगी त की त्ति लाविनिञ्जितरिपन्डंपति्येजातिः । ई ॥ uc 
मसाहेखरपरमसभड्टारकमझाराज।धिरापरमे्रर- ۳ < 
सामकुललिलकत्रिकल्लिद्र।धिपतित्री मक्ा भवग प्तरा ज- < 
दवपाड्ान ध्यातपरममादेञ्चरपरमभट्टारकम हार।- A 
KAN जाधिराजपरमेश्चरसामकुल्ततिलकतिकल्िङ्गाधिपति श्रीम - 
हाशिवगम्नदेवः कुशली ॥ दचिणकेशस्ताथा मरडविषयी- 
3512775 | लद्विषयी यब्राद्वाणानां 7 
| | समाइतस जनज्निवीो तवफा छहिलसामवाधिकनियक्नका धिका रिकद।- 
۷5 9۲] ۲ 7757 विधिकार (वेचिकाव)रे।धजनराणक राजपच रा जवज्न- 
° भादीन्‌ ware समाज्ञापयति विदितमल भवतां यथाऽस्म्राभिर- * 
os Sara: सनिधिः सापनिधिः 3 3۲9۱۲35]: सवापरि 
करादानसहितस्तालाद्ितरुसंथृतः सगत्ताषरसञ्जलस्थ- 
aug: Stara faa: मध्यद्‌ शी यश्री वक्ष ग्रामवि निगं ताय > 1 
TFET (۲۷15112131727157 | टङ्कार पत्चेभार- 
۳93۲۲5 | आङ्किरसवाचस्यत्यभारद्वाज्प्रवराय — — 
i — के एशथमिशाखाध्याथिन 315 271215757۲) ( 7 ۱ 
c दिवाकरपचाय | व्याजाण्यानात यजः परस्तात 1 
परस्सरमाचन्द्रतारकाकञ्धोलिः (चिति) समकाल्।पभेगाथ- . 
म 71317777770 ۷۳2911۲5] 255 तास्रशासने- 
नाकरीछृत्य प्रतिपादितं raana यथास्प्रदी यब्ह गक र भ र छि र- 
ग्र्भागभागादिक (कं) qafa: (भर्वाद्धः) सुखेन ۱ 
aafaa भपतिभशिद त्तिरियमस्दोी 35 
जराधातखदत्तिरिवाच 15715۲ | तथा FIR wane ब- ae 
मिवसुघा दत्ता UR: सगराद्भिः | aa यस्य uer भमि 
qaqa तदा FH) माभदफलशद्गा वः परदत्तेति ۱ 
 स्बड्ज्ञातफलमानन्त्यं परदत्तानपालने | आस्फेटयल्ति ۰ y ae 
GET वळ्गथन्ति ۲۹۲۲۲۲: | भमिदाता कुले जातः स 3۲۲ भविष्यति n E 
afi यः fanera qa भमिं प्रयच्छति | Sr तो पण्यकभाणे। os E 
faai खगंगाभिनो ॥ लडागानां weerfu बाजपेयशतानि च | ۱ — 
` gai وج‎ च ۳۲ न UII STA दारयेद्यस्त ۰ M 
۴۲: ۱ स बद्धो aren: ۷۱۲۲۹۵۲۲۹ स गऋति ॥ g- 
—— 377535۳ | ऋरज्लरकमायाति 
यावद्ाभतसंञ्चवं ॥ खदत्तास्परदत्ताम्वा यो चरेत वसुखरां | 


e A ۱ | 
स fagaj कृमिर्भूत्वा पिल्मिः uw aaa | ۲ वदः 
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"Wr frag सामो ऊताशनः | शलपाणिख्च भगवानभिनन्द्‌- 
fm wfaz n सरामान्याऽयन्धमंसेतुन्टेपाणां काले काले पाल 
atar भवद्भिः | सवानेतान्‌ भाविनः पार्थिवेन्द्रान war भूया 1۰ 
चत रामभद्रः || इति कमलद ला म्बवबिन्दल्तेला श्रियम- 
afama मनप्य्ीवितं च । सकलमिद्मदाहलं च बद्धा न fe प- 
wu परकीत्त॑यो faery i खटा aa गुणात्मनस्तद्घेः * | 
येनात्यन्तसुराखुराधिपग रुः प्रज्ञाभिमाने जितो राज्ञा रोपित राञ्यभ।- 
हमतुलं यखावडन्नीलया, यस्यासीब्रयविक्रमद्वयसपि प्रेयान्‌ 
सखा HATI यः ज्या ता छतसान्धिविग्रह्पदः श्री छिझ्नटेयस्पती | 
परममाहेअ्चरपरमभटइ्ारकमचाराज्ञपरम a- 
लेकचिक लिङ्काधिपतित्री यजञातिराज्दे वप्रवड मान विज्ञय राज्ये 

^ नवमे yag? (संवत्सरे) ¢ at शित चयोद्श्यां १६ (०) त्की णं 

विज्ञानी भाधवेनेलि | ऊँ dei 


TRANSLATION. 


Om, be it so! 

Where wanton pleasure is enjoyed to perfection by young people in the 
play of love's charming sport, with eyes expanded and minds enamoured and 
centred in love, although the pleasure was at times disturbed by their 
embraces, which caused horripilation, inarticulate sounds of lips and ex- 
haustion— 

where lovers of exquisite beauty, desiring to pick a quarrel with 
their loved ones, mention the beauties of Apsaras and thereby. excite their 
jealousy, and are beaten by the maidens with the lotus of their ears, 
suffer from excessive internal pain occasioned by the arrows of undaunted 
Cupid,—and have horripilation from the rising of the thick sweat— 

where by the shining pestle-like tusks of tall elephants which have 
made the rising of the moon redundant in dispersing darkness— where 
the brilliant ornaments of pearl of immoral people and the place of assigna- 
tion at the top of their house are made exceedingly white— 

where the lofty waves of the Mahánadi break each other, and cause 
bubbles to rise, and the air, carrying the particles of water, refreshes the 
ladies who have zealously pursued the pastimes of love— 

» ——even there, in that glorious city, there reigned once a king named 
Janamajaya, whose white canopy of fame jad spread over the three worlds, 
and penetrated the eight quarters—who conquered all his enemies with 


E ® Tho last three fect of this stanza are missing. 












e image of goddess Bhavya, was opulent, 
and prosperous, and whose face was as beautiful as the lotus. 

He adorned in every battle the breast of the lady-like earth with pearls 
issuing from the foreheads of elephants torn asunder by him with his horn- 
weapon; the (white) dust raised by elephants in the sky and the stream 
of light of the adorned earth were as brilliant and beautiful as the jewels 
on the head of the king of gods, and appeared as the emblems of the glory 
of the king. 

The king Yajáti was his son. His nails were always filled with heaps 
of pearls, when they were displaced by him from the foreheads of elephants 
which were like sealed caskets. He was praised by the three worlds, and 
he easily conquered his enemies. 

Mahárájá Siva Gupta Deva the prosperous, the virtuous, the venerable 
king, the lord of the three Kalingas, the chief of the lunar race, lord of all 
lords, the venerable, the ardent follower of Siva, and successor of Mahábhava 
Gupta Deva, lord of the three Kalingas, chief of the Lunar race, lord of all 
lords, prosperous, venerable, an ardent follower of Siva—prospers. 

It is proclaimed in the village of Chandra to all Brahmans of the dis- 
trict of Marada in South Kosalá and to all others that have assembled here, 


. namely, those who are worshipful, those who observe prescribed times for 


their sleep, who are invested with holy threads, who observe the rules of their 
respective castes, chiefs of corporations, superintendents of employés, yeomen, 
ambassadors, legislators, guards of female apartments, sons and beloved 
wives of kings, &c. ;—be it known to all of you, that I give, with water 
in hand, this village with all its treasure-troves, deposits, free from all incum- 
brances, with all rents, all trees, such as palms and others, saline soil, land 
and water, bounded in four directions, to Gañgapáņi, the son of Divákara and 
grandson of Ananta Bhatta, who has removed himself from the village Sri-» 
valla in the Madhya-deéa (the middle country) and now lives in S'ilá- 
bhanjapati in the country of Odra, who belongs to the well-known 
Bharadvája family, and who isa descendant of the threefold clan, Angirasa, 
Várhaspatya, and Bharadvaja, a reader of the Kauthumi branch of the Vedas, 
that he may enjoy it as long as the sun, the moon and the stars shine in 
the firmament, for the augmentation of virtue and extension of fame of my 
own and of my parents. ‘This is engraved on this copper-plate. You all 


Es this. Live with happiness, pay him as you used to pay me, the debts, 


the rents, taxes, gold and the royal shares in all usufructs. In compliance 
with our request and out of respect for us abstain from all. violent deeds. 
Let all future kings preserve this our gift, as they would their own. For at 
qs said in the holy writ: Lands have been given by many kings, such as 
Sagara and others; to whomsoever the land belongs for thé time being to 


` bim belongs the fruit of the gift. द 
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Let him not doubt of the fruit, thinking that they were presented by 
* others. The merit is greater in preserving other's gifts than in making 
one. i 






The manes of fathers and grandfathers of the donor of lands are 
proud of him ; they clap their arms and dance with joy, (exclaiming) “ Such 
a son has been born in our family, and he will be the cause of our salvation," 

He who receives lands and he who presents them, both are virtuous, 
and will ever remain in heaven 

The sin of the resumer of grants is not atoned for even V the exca- 

“vation of a thousand tanks, the celebration of a hundred Vaja- sacrifices, 
and the gift of ten millions of cows. If any man, through intoxication or by 
mistake, takes or induces another to take with force any land which had 
been presented by any other person, he takes his birth among beasts and 
birds, and is tied with the noose of Varuna. 

Should any man steal a single gold coin or resume-land, even a square 
inch in area, he will dwell in hell until the dissolution of the world. 

He who takes by force land which had been given by him or by any 
other person, becomes a worm in ordure, and rots there with his ancestors. 

The sun, the moon, the god of water, the god the creator, the god the 
preserver, the destroyer and fire, praise the donor of lands, 


x “This common bridge of virtue ought to be preserved by you evermore” : 
1 Ramabhadra repeatedly begs this of you. ۰ 
— It ought to be remembered that prosperity and life are as evanescent 


asa drop of water on a lotus leaf. And bearing this in mind let none destroy 
the glorious deeds of others. 
STi Chhinchati of Champati, the able statesman who excels the spiritual 
guides” of the kings of gods and demons in wisdom and knowledge, who 
easily bears the unequalled heavy burden of government placed on him by the 
` king, who has both physical strength and knowledge in political science, who 
is a beloved friend of the king, renowned, and knows when to make war and 
peace (has assented to this) 
This was engraved by the learned Mádhava on the 13th of the bright 
half of the month of Jyeshtha in the 9th year of the prosperous reign of 


Mahárájá Yajáti, king of the three Kalifgas. 





* 
® S‘rihaspati and Sukra, the regents of the Planets Jupiter and Venus, 








= ~ Metrical Translations from the Quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyém.—By 
wA P. Wuarrrey, C. S., Murádábád 
5. 
برخون ز فررقت جگرے نیست که فیست‎ 
Lawak) Aj — "v شبد ای نو صاحب‎ " 
There's not a heart but bleeds for thy disdain; * 
There's not a sage but has gone mad for thee ; 
: And though for love thou giv’st no love again, 
There’s not a brain that from thy love is free. 
11. 
دام ور ناب ات‎ af 4) wp می در کف‎ 
است‎ elene چون‎ cs —— 299 وین‎ 
دولت خواب است‎ olor بر خیز که‎ 
رخیسز که اتش جواني آب است‎ ? ۹ y 
fr, Drink, drink! Like quicksilver I see with ruth = 
> ` Life from thee slide: 
h And false is fortune, hope a dream, and. youth 2 
kb i Ebbs, like a tide. : 














III. 

M 2 ای عاقل ناو ان که وا‎ Ši تو زر‎ 
y — . و باز یرون‎ SE SE در‎ 
Come and ere sorrows swarm up to harry us, | 

Idol mine, blithely the wine-cup we'll drain er et" 
We are not gold that the rough hands that bury us ** 

Ever should care to exhume us again. - 

E EOE 
ما لعبنگانیم و فلک لعبت‌ب از‎ 
Je^ نه از روی‎ ite روي‎ 





_ وجود‎ ie فطع‎ . a" 3 
Weare but puppets danced by juggling fate, — — 
| 1७ trim the phrase no jot of truth I bate, | A5 
My On Being's board we serve to dress a play, rt. 
| And, played our little game,—we're packed away, — 
| v. = 
y easy از خااس‌ق کردگار و از رب‎ i ۳ 
£ ۳۹ عظد م‎ M oF مشو‎ dude Y > ۴ 4 
باشي امروز‎ Baye PE d ۱ 
بر اسلخوانیای رمد -م‎ ote! فرد!‎ = 


۴ E A 7 
P$ C. 
b ot 
Rt کډ‎ | 





a Though steeped in sin, let no vain qualms be thine; 
—* Nor fear to meet thy Maker. Death atones. 
Die drunk and reprobate. His sun will shine 
As bland as ever on thy rotting bones. 
VL 
از آب و گام, سرشنڈ من چه کنم‎ 
spay از ما‎ ef که‎ (८5% هر دبک و‎ 
من نوشاه من چه کذم‎ py تو‎ 
Earth, water,—such is the sum of us: 
Monk, priest,—' Thou hast made us the same, 


Fame, shame,—all that may ۵ of us,— 
`` "Thine is the honour, —and thine is the blame. 


E... VII. 
هسام‎ e— ور کادر و گبر و بت‎ 
oils LLS هر طایفه & به من‎ 


من زآن خودم چدان که pine‏ هسام ,* 
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l * 
ae n drank — d 1 I ` 
` Tam drunk with old wine ? 8g 1 am. 
at enim atr. 4 ? 
"M. li bertine [ Y ۱ J — 

4 ? So Tam. 
SAS tae eee ae mo hat at. ۳ 
hem think of me w they will, 
Da mE on —— — IUD در یک م‎ 

NE CUM sid IT amos. . 
i n D 45 Rim Je x le „4 am * 
| QU ۳۹ 
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~ ZN WII. 
جہان بر دلم آسان سکن‎ Ji! , 
میکن‎ wey و افعال بدم ز خاق‎ 
امروز خوشم بدار و فردا با من‎ 
آن مین‎ le از کرمت سرد‎ a 
Lighten my cares and my sorrow, 
Hide from my fellows my guilt, 
Keep me happy to-day,—and to-morrow 
Deal with me as Thou wilt. 
IX. 


Brive —‏ اند 55 BAS‏ و وسين - 


ene یرالد در شک‎ — 
کمین‎ ) adfy مداد‎ agb 
آن است نھ این‎ 4 gly ul? Ls 
» Some trust their church or creed to bear them out, 
Some pray for faith, and tremble at a doubt. 


Methinks I hear a still small voice declare 
“The way to God is neither here nor there." 





" Further Proofs of the Polygamy of Kálidása's Heroes,"— 
By G. 8. LEONARD, Assistant Secretary, Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


Babu Prannith Pandit in a paper entitled ‘Morals of Kálidása, 
published in Part I, No. 3, 1876, of the Asintie Society's Journal, has raised 
the question of the Monogamy of Kálidása's Heroes, from which Mr. Grierson 
of Hangpur has dissented, and in support of which opinion he has addu- 
ced some proofs. As I quite agree with Mr. Grierson on this point, I beg 
to produce some further proofs to show that the majority of Kálidása's 
Heroes practised polygamy 

I begin with Dushyanta, and adduce the following passages from the " 
drama of Sakuntala, in which he is a principal actor, and where Kálidása the 
muthorhas not scrupled to declare the polygamy of his hero, like that of the 


place Dushyanta's admiration of the surpassing beauty of the woodland mai- 
dens, viz., Sakuntala and her two companions, and his comparing them with 
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"majority of Indian Princes, both in ancient and modern times. In the first 
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the royal dames in his seraglio, plainly enough indicatés his having more than 
one wife at home, thus: - 

“Dusha. Oh how charmingly they look! If the beauty of maids, who 
dwell in woodland retreats, cannot easily be found in the recesses of a palace, 
the garden-flowers must make room for the blossoms of the forest, which 
excel them in colour and fragrance,” 

In the next place we see that Sakuntala’s female friends would not 
consent to her marriage with the king, unless he would plight his faith to 





love her more than the rest of his harem. Thus: 


“ Anusuyá (laughing). Princes are said to have many favourite consorts. 


You must assure us, therefore, that our beloved friend shall not be exposed 


to affliction through our conduct. 


Dusha. What need is there of many words? Let there be ever so 
many women in my palace, I will only have two objects of perfect regard ; 
the sea-girt earth, which I govern, and your sweet friend, whom I love. 

Both. Our anxiety is dissipated.” 

With reference to the passage “ women in my palace," there can be no 
room for supposing that the royal consorts alluded to, were concubines or 
sweethearts, as the word parigraha in the text bespeaks them to, have 
been the Prince's partners, by vinculum matrimonii.* | 

In the 7th chapter of the story of Sakuntala in the lst book of the 
Mahábhárata (and it must be borne in mind that the Mahábhárata is tho 
ground-work óf our poet's drama), Sakuntala makes Dushyanta promise 
the regency and succession to her issue, should she have any, in preference 
to those of his other consorts before she would consent to wed him. Thus: 


“Sak. If this be right, then attend to my.vow, the son to be born in” 


me must be elected prince regent. If so it be, then let me be joined to 
thee. Be it so, replied the king, without any deliberation.” 

Nothing can be more explicit and plain of this hero’s polygamy, than 
the love ditty of queen Hansamati in Act V, whereupon Dushyanta smil- 
ing, says: 

“I was once in love with Hansamati, I am now reproved for con- 
tinuing so long absent from her.—Friend Mádhavya, inform the queen in 
my name, that I feel the reproot." 

Again the speech of the chamberlain in the palace garden scene, plainly 
indieates the hero's plurality of wives. 

Chamb. “ mistaking the women in his apartments, and through 
distraction, calling each of them Sakuntala; then he sits with his head 
long bent on his knees." - 

Siva, the hero of Kálidása's poem Kumara Sambhava, is well known 


* The words Avarodha, Acer ed , are synonymous with yuramwriris, z R 
seraglio, and harom, where none bit espoused wives are kopt, ene 
X 
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to have been a polygamist ; for besides possessing Umi or Durgá, Kali and 


Ganga, he is known, like amorous Jupiter, to have transformed himself into 
human shapes to enjoy the loves of a Kochini, Bagdinf, and others. True it 
is, as Babu Prannáth Pandit says, “That throughout the seven cantos, there 
is no mention of the co-wifehood of Gangá, though that was well known to 
Kálidása," yet we find that both his consorts Káli and Gangá are mentioned 
by their names in the poem as aecompanying their consort in his nuptial 
procession to Umá. (Book VII, Verses 39, 42.) 

In the Raghu Vansa, Dilipa’s polygamy has been shewn by Mr. Grier- 
son by the word antahpura-varga, which is a mere pleonastic expression used 
by the commentator for the word avarodha in the text, (B. I, 32) which I 
give here in full from Stenzler's translation : 

“ Rex, efsi frequenti gynæceo gaudebat, hane feminam prudentem 
atque Lakshmim præcipuas suas uxores existimabat." 

The next hero of the poem, Raghu, from whom it derives its name, 
is expressly mentioned by the poet to be married to several princesses, nay, 
as many as stars of heaven, in beauty and number, as 18 described in Book 
111, Stanza 33. 

* Deinde, statim post solemnem crinium tonsuram, pater ejus matri- 
monii ezerimoniam peregit; atque principium filie, illum maritum optimum 
adept, splendebant sieut Dakshw filize, tenebrarum fugatori nupt." 

Kálidása describes Raju's son Aja as a chivalrous Knight competing 
for svayamvara or marriage election, in which case the poet had no,need of © 
narrating his former marriage, mention of which may be found in the +» 
Rámáyana, and therefore the question of his polygamy cannot be deter- 

* mined. 

Dasaratha, the son of Aja and father of Ráma, is a wel] known poly- 
gamist, as is admitted by Bábu Prannáth Pandit, and Kálidása has had no 
hesitation in mentioning his numerous wives by their names, and the de- 
= grees of their attachment to the King. B. X. Stanzas 59—60. Thus: 
| <“ Dilecta ei erat Kausalyá, amata quoque uxor e Kekayw familia orta ; 
ideo rex Sumitram ab utraque honoratam videre optabat." ۱ 

In short, most princes of the solar race may be shewn to have been 
polygamists, but as they do not form the heroes of eur poet, it is unneces- 
sary for me to give their names. 
^: ° I have thus shewn by quotations from Kálidása's works that the 

= majority of his heroes were pol ygamists. The grounds upon which Pran- 
náth Pandit appears to build his theory of the monogamy of Kálidása's heroes ۳ 
` are shortly these,— The bridal berfediction—the great attachment of certain " 
— kings to certain queens—and the excessive grief of some of his heroes on 
- . separation from their consorts. On these thse points I would wish to make — 
afew concluding remarks. 
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one or other state. The benediction * Mayest thou gain the undivided | 
love of thy husband," the blessing pronounced over Uma by the ma- - 


trons, was onlf used in conformity with the general mode of well wish- 
ing io young brides, though the consummation of the blessing is one which 
rarely falls to the lot of any woman of this country. 

The poet's description of the greater attachment of ‘a prince to a 
particular consort, as in the cases of Sudaxiná and Indumati, serves only 
to show the partieular honor and regard due and paid to the pát-ráni or 
pradháná mahishi, whose offspring alone was entitled to succeed to his 
crown and throne. " 

Kálidása's long-winded elegies of woe at the separation of lovers; as 


in the eases of the heart-rending lamentations of Aja, Rima, Rati, and 


Nala, are only descriptive of the excessive love and fondness that a lover 
might naturally have for the particular object of his esteem and affection 
in preference to all others. ‘This can be proved by the following quotation 
from the poet himself. 
“Nam apum examen, „etsi innumeri flores verno tempore florant, præ- 
cipua Mangifer adheret.” 
` 80 also the professed devotedness of the wanton Krishna to Radha, 


2 whom he addresses in the following enraptured strain, does not in any way 


prove the singleness of his love. 

“Thou art my life, thou art my ornament, thou art a pearl, in the 
ocean of my mortal birth ; oh ! be favourable now, and my heart shall eter- 
nally be grateful." 

The frantic lamentations of Pururavas and Dashmanta are but graphic 
pictures of distracted lovers, and bear no resemblance to the calm and 
constant love of a monogamist placed in the same circumstances. 

The characters of Rama in the Raghu, and Nala in the Nalodaya of 
the poet, are undeniably pure instances of monogamy, but such exceptions 


to polygamy are extremely rare, 
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Note on Khdnjd Khan Garh in the District of Bardwán Jahándbád 
Sub- Division, Bengal — By Goun Dis Bxsack, Deputy Magistrate, 
late of Jahánábád 


In the days of the Emperor Jahángír, Bangbara Khán, the founder of 
Kot Simulgarh, came to Bengal, and first settled twelve miles south of 
Bardwán in the village of Salímábád on the banks of the Damtidar 
Many may doubt the authenticity of his advent to this. country in the 
time of Jahángir. But from inquiry on the subject we find that Mukanda 
Ram Chakravarti, Kavi Kankana, wrote his celebrated work the Chandi, 
during the latter part of Akbar's reign, îi. e, in the time of Raja Min 
Sinha's rule in Beygal, that this learned poet was a native of the village 
of Dámunyá, in the vicinity of Kot Simul, about ten miles north of Jahán- 
Abid, and that he received a sanad from Nawáb Khánazád Khan or Khana 
Khán, the son of Bangbara Khan. Rájá Min Siüha ruled in Bengal 
from the year 1589 A. D., and left this country in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir (1604 A. D.). 16 is not likely that Kavi 
Kankan died immediatély on returning to his native village Dámunyá from 
Arar-Brahmana where he composed his Chandi. It was while he was still 
living. and most probably after the death of Bangbara Khán, that Khánazád 
Khán, the son of Bangbara Khán, was dignified with the title of Nawáb 
۱ and was commissioned by the Emperor to rule in this country 
| It has already been said that Bangbara Khin first fixed himself at 
Salimábád, but it cannot be admitted as a fact that he was the founder of 
that village. It is supposed that the village of Salímábáüd was either 
— - founded by Sulaiman, the last but one Afghán king of Bengal, or by 
some functionary of his. On looking into ancient records we are satis- " 
fied that the- name of the village has ever been written and read 
as Salimábád. If it had been founded by king Sulaiman, it was 
m but just to have it called after his name Sulaimánábád. There is suffi- 
| cient proof also of its not having been founded in the days of the Emperor 
3 Jahangir (Salim) Sulaimánbád was in existence at the time of Kavi 
4 Kankan's composition of the Chandi. It is written in his work? that, i 
- the owner of the village of Dámunyá was an inhabitant of Saltmábád.t 
— 7 Now the Chandi was written in the days of Akbar when Bengal was in the 
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t In those days one Gopi Nath Niyogi was the owner of the fe 
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to have assisted him in the atrocious deeds It seems that this person 

was the progenitor of the Khán family of Kot Simul On his coming 

to Salimábád, he held the office of Tahsildir or Collector of Revenue, 

and commemorated his name by the erection of a mosque* and the 

excavation of a long tank or jhil The mosque is now in ruins, and the 

tank, too, for want of repair, is ina bad state. It is said that after 

remaining at Salimábád for some time, he went to Dashghara on the in- 

vitation of the Rajat of that place. One day he started on a hunting 

excursion, and by chance reached a jungle on the west bank of the Damü- 

dar, and here he was charmed with the natural scenery and longed to make 

it the place of his abode. In accordance with his wish, the whole jungle was 

cleared within a short time and a dwelling house was built on the spot. This 

primeval jungle had been fall of Simul trees—ombax heptephylia. In the 

current language Kof means limit, barrier, or surrounding ; the village was 
girdled with Simul trees and hence it was called Sim ulkot. 

°` ‘Tradition has preserved a curious story about the settlement of Bang- 

bara Khan at Kotsimul. When Bangbara came a-hunting from Dashghara, 

1 he had a hawk with him. On coming to the forest of Kotsimul, he 

lot loose his hawk to attack an aquatic bird. In a few seconds the 

hawk was defeated in the contest. The Khan, therefore, thought the 

: place to be gaered, and caused his mansion to be erected there. ‘The early 

history of our land is full of legends in which it is difficult to distinguish 

‘the wheat from the chaff. Nothing in this country, not even the most 

a trivial act or event, such as a migration from one place to another, or the 

selection of a particular site fora dwelling place, could be done or allowed to 

oecur with hout invoking supernatural aid; every little circumstance or 

‘occurrence must be preceded by some superhuman cause or agency. Similar 

legends prevail at other places to account for their origin or for their names. 

This story of Bangbara Khán's selection of his place and abode may have 

3 e It is said that there was in this mosque a stone bearing arf inscription, but 

nobody knows where the stone is or has been remoyed to. The oldest Muhammadans 

-— — dmn and about the Garh nxaured me that it was removed. to the Masjid at Salimabid, 

4 which is near Chakdigi, eleven miles south of Mi'mári Station. Inquiry was made 

here. but no trace of the stone could bo found. Some poople, however, stated 

ET the’ stone had been taken away from th? now Masjid at Salímábád by one 

AN ANM Collectors of Bardwán; but while at Bardwán, and even afterwards, I mado 

pus 'enquiries, but could obtain no clue of the stone or the inscription it bore. 
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been borrowed from, or given rise to, the legend of the origin of the 
name of Birbhüm: it will be found that a heron killing a hawk at some 
spot within that district led to the adoption of the name of Birbhüm; 
vide Annals of Rural Bengal, Appendix D, page 427. But it is forgotten 
that Birbhüm is but one of the 12 bhims* or districts in which part of 
Radha was divided 

` Tradition bas it that after a few years the rule of Bangbara Khan became 
permanent in this country. The folklore on this point is, that the name of 
Bangbara Khan appeared on the Imperial coinage of Dihli, and his name was 
beaten in the neubat. The fact is that, under the Muhammadan rule, even 
subordinate functionaries of the Government tried to assume, and in 
many cases did assume, independence when they came to the mufassal, And 
so it happened in the case of Bangbara Khán. It is probable that this 
Khan taking advantage of favourable opportunities which lay in his way, 
struck the coin and beat the drum in his own name, For this delinquency 

- he was arrested by an embassy from the Dihli Court. The Khan on his way 

to Dihli put an end to his life, it is said by swallowing the diamond 

“of his ring. The Imperial embassy returned to Dihli with the dead 

body of the Khán. The Emperor was touched with remorse on seeing the ` 
serene face of the Khán, and asked whether he had any wife and children. 
The wife of the Khan and his son, then fourteen years of age, were summoned 
to Dihli. On their arrival, the Emperor was moved with pity at the 
sight of the mother and her son Khinazid Khan, and gave him the title 
of Nawab and deputed him to act in the place of his father. Nawab 
Khánazád Khan, on returning to Kotsimul, caused a moat to be excavated 
1 round his mansion, 70 feet in width and 30 feet in depth. The Garh itself 
۰ measures 1060 feet by 890. ‘There is an entrance on the west side of the 
moat. The moat is called Khánazád Khan Garh, for it was excavated by 
Nawab Khánazád Khan. 

Bangbara Khán was descended of a Sayyid family. His birthplace 
was Barba, south of Dibli, but his descendants have deteriorated to Bengali 
k Musalmáns by intermixture with them, though in point of caste the 
Khins are still esteemed superior. Tradition also preserves to us the 
story that Bangbara Khin was appointed Tahsildar over the Rájás of 
Dashghara, Bardwán, Birbhüm, Bishnpur, Máyapur, Goádi-Krishnagar 

_ and Katak. How far there is truth in this assertion it is hard for us at | 
2M t to determine. No authentic history has yet been found of these —— 
e palities except of those of Bardwan, Bishnpur, and Krishnagar "M 


* 1, Birbhám; 2, Sainbhám; 3° Sik'harbhüm; 4, Gopíbhüm; 5, Bámanbhám ; — 
5, Manbhi 7, Barábhüm ; 8, Dhalbhüm; 9, Sinzbhüm; 10, Tánbhám; 11, Mal- j 
 phénr; 12, Bhanjabhám. Vide Blochmann's Geography and History of Bengal, 7 | 
"Journal Vol XLII, (1873) p.224. ` Re. 
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“Patriot, when that paper was under the able editorship of the late Haris — 


Chandra Mukerjee, and those numbers of the Patriot furnish the substance 
of the account given of the rij by subsequent writers,* 
The early history of Bengal is clear in regard to the one fact that the 


. . Portions of the early account of the Bishnpur ráj ap 


T'S 


Bishnpur ráj dates from very ancient times, and that it had its existence 


long before the arrival of the Muhammadans in Bengal. The Rájás 
of Bishnpur were never subject to Muhammadan rulers. At intervals 
the Muhammadans invaded Bishnpur, and plundered and ravage the 
country. Sometimes they experiéneed defeats, and fled, leaving behind 
them all their baggage and treasure in the hand of the victors. This state of 
things cannot properly be called subjection, and it does not appear probable 
that the Bishnpur ráj was within the fisca) jurisdiction of Bangbara Khan. 

On the death of Khánazál Khán, he was succeeded in his office by his 
son Gardai Khán. After the death of Gardai Khan, we hear of one Gházi 
Khán passing his days at the place as a Zamindir and Aimadár. In his 
time the importance of the Bard fin Ráj-family was well established, and he 


was a dependent Zamíndar of the 10614 of Bardwán, who gave him the title 


of Chaudhuri. It was in the time of Gházi Khán that the English got 
possession of Bengal. 

At the beginning of the English rule, much of the heritage of the 
Khán family which they bad held from the days of the Nawáb to 


‘those of the Chaudhuri, was transferred to other hands. The son of 


Ghazi Khan was ‘Abdur-Rahmin Khan, on whose death "Ali Nagi 
Khan became the heir of the family property; he married a daughter of the 
Musalmán 12616 of Nágor in Birbhüm. ‘Ali Nagi Khan departed this life 
at the age of sixty. While "Ali N ngi was still living, the land survey and 
settlement of Bengal began. At the death of "Ali Nagi Khan, his son 
Tafazzul Husain Khán was a minor of only four years of age, and on the 
death of the latter, his son Tasadduq Husain Khan became the heir. He 
is still living, enjoying his ancestral heritage. He has a little son, but 
no daughter. It is remarkable and worth noting that from Bangbara 
Khan to Tasadduq Husain Khan, no one had a brother or a sister. The 
family has “hitherto continued and been represented by a single male scion 
in each generation, an occurrence as rare as it is singular, nay almost 
unprecedented in a genealogy consisting" of so many as seven or eight 
generations. Very little 1s now left for the support of the family. They 
eke out a bare subsistence from the few acres of land in their possession. 
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۱ Fide also Col, Gastrell's Report on Bishnpur ; and Grant's Vth Report. 
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Three Translations from the Homáseh.—2Dy C. J. LYALL, C. S. 
ken 
Ta’abbata Sheriá in praise of Shems son of Málik. 
لابن عم الصدق شمش بن مالک‎ ois SY اني لمهد من‎ 


LS ars " 8५ 39 T. & ytl‏ هز عطقي wtb‏ الاوارنی 


قلیل التشكي للمهم يصيبه كتير الهوي شني الذوي و المسالک 
Sege dE)‏ و يمسي Ux Uo paio‏ و بعروري Jest) ypb‏ 
و بسبق Ge uem e uà JJ ०५५‏ من شده Soi‏ 
اذا حاص عینیه کري النوم (od‏ له الیی من قلب ole‏ فاتک 
و Alan ull A Gy, ais ast‏ من QA! om‏ بانک 
اذا هزه في عظم قرن ai i culi‏ المنايا الضواحك 
PRs:‏ ويهتدي eam!‏ اهتذات pf‏ جوم الشوابک 


Lo now! 1 take my way with the boon of my praise in hand 
to the son of the uncle of Stoutness, Shems the son of Málik + 
I will gladden therewith his heart in the ring where his kinsmen sit, 
as he gladdened mine with gift of goodly ardk-feeders. 
Little he heeds the pain of labour that lights on him— 
many his heart-stirrings, divers his ends and ways | 
He journeys day-long in a waste, and at night-fall he enters another | 
unholpen : he rides bare-backed the steed of perilous deeds, 
5 He outstrips the sweep of the wind as it drives in its course along 
in a whirlwind, following swift on the heels of him who flees. 
When the needle of sleep sews up his eyen, there wanteth not 
a warder to watch, the heart of a wary man and bold 


m ` the hindmost teeth in the open mouths of the laughing Dooms, 
` He deems the Wild the sweetest of friends, and travels on हि 
b: where there journeys above him the Mother of all the clustered stars. —— .— 
e oe 
ERE |: Nores. . s 


"t measure of this poem is the secónd form of the Tawil, and runs thus : y 
—— | ن‎ |v —— | ستيب‎ | veis cdm en w سم‎ | e 
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| 3 He makes his eyen the scouts of his heart, to bid him where 
O draw forth from its sheath the glittering sharp sword-blade ; 
5 ` When he shakes it in the breast-bone of a foeman, there flash abroad 
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| ad at : v. + “Son of 
۳۳۸۲ mon? 








Y v. 2. "I wil gladden his heart," literally “I will shake his side," i. e. with — — Zz 
mirth and joy. “ Ardk.feeders’—she-camels fed on the arik, a shrub (Salvadora Per- 1 
sita) widely distributed in the sandy soils of the East ; in Western India it is known 
as + 

v. 4. “He rides bare-backed the steed of perilous deeds” is explained as meaning 
that he encounters dangers with nought to protect him from them. 

v. B. “There flash abroad :" the word feAellela is used specially of the lightning. 
* Dooms," ef-mendyd, plural of meniyyeh, the Fates of mon; it is probable that the 
pagan Arabs conceived of these as women, like the Fates and Norns of Roman and Norse 6 i 
mythology. “Amr son of Kulthüm says (Mo'all. 8). — 

LA 
And as for us—the Fates will surely reach us: 
doomed are they to us and we to them. 

v. 9. “The Mother of all the clustered stars" is variously explained ; some say 
that it means the Sun (feminine in Arabic as in German), as the greatest of all the 
heavenly bodies : others that it is the Milky Way; to me it seems most probable that it 

< means the Heaven, and that the solitude which is spoken of in the first half-verse is fur- 

4” ther described in the second by saying that the wanderer's only companion on his way 
is the turning Heaven. 
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‘Amr son of Ma‘di-kerib. 
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لیس الجمال , n‏ 
ان ०७५७० Jesh‏ 
اعد رت Le lod‏ 
نهدا و I‏ شطب يقد 
و عامت اني بوم ذاک 
قوم ادا ابسوا er!‏ 


ul! oF? کل اعرعي‎ 
Us lad یت‎ J Lu 


ORE um زب و‎ 
qi ००४४४ هم‎ 
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و مناتب اور los‏ 
* لس CAM‏ 

تب we‏ 
الخد و uy‏ قدا 


6 و‎ YS gu 
ts 3 sis 19 je ७ 


دوم ce‏ بها isa‏ 
حصی بالمعزاء شدا 
بدر السهاء اذا تددا 
A=‏ و کان poll‏ جدا 


ار من نزال toe Gad‏ 
lg‏ س-ذر ان we Tun‏ اشدا 
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— او واگ و خلقت یوم خاثت lala‏ 
tN) slis T‏ سين los £z JU oct‏ 
ذهب الذین eet‏ و بقبت مثل السیف 13,3 


Comeliness stands not in brave attire, 

though thou wrap thyself in a robe of. burd 
Comeliness lies in a noble stock 

and valiant deeds that bring renown. 


> I gathered to meet the chances of Time 
a hauberk flowing, a swift strong steed 
Stout and hardy, a grooved blade that cleaves 
helmets and bodies of men in twain : 
5 And well I knew that on that day 
I should have to fight both Ka‘b and Nahd— 
Men who, when they are arrayed in steel, 
glitter like leopards in leather and mail. 
من‎ Each man runs to the battle-stead 
with what he has gathered ready therefor. 


When I beheld our women flee 

| < furrowing the hard earth as they ran, 
i ! And Lemiseh's unveiled face shone as though 
[2 | it were heaven's full moon when it rises on high, 
ké. 10 And all her loveliness, hidden before, 

Es stood bare to see, and the case grew grave 
۸ I stood forth to fight their chief: and needs 

4 4 must I fizht him—no escape therefrom. 
Ee They vowed that my blood should spill: and I 
2 P^ vowed, if I met then, to do my best sA * 










„ How many a brother lief and dear F 





‘have my two hands laid to rest in the grave! — . B C. 
. I wailed not, nor raised lament or cry, | — 
| for my weeping would profit naught at all ra F: 
` ~ 15 I wrapped him round in his winding-sheet— dii n MER 
hard was I born on my birth day ! ۳ 


J stand in the stead of those dead men: 
` the foemen count me a host alone 52h P 





— Gone 
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۴ 2 “a noble stook”: mu'ádin, plural of ma‘dii, literally “mines”: hence, tho 

origin of a family or race. ۱ 

v. 3. “a hauberk flowing”: sábigAhah, dirt being understood : a coat of mail that 
reaches to the ankles. 

d v. 4. “n grooved blade’: $4 shufub. Shufud or shufab aro the grooves on a sword 
made for the blood to flow off after a stroke. “ Bodies of men" abian : this may mean 
also “short coats of mail" ; but here it seems best to take it in the more usual sense. pee 

The sword of ‘Amr son of Ma‘di-kerib, called es-Semsdim or ep-Samsámeh (‘the short 1 ix 
nnd stout, compact and heavy"), which he inherited from the Himyerite Kings, was one 
of the most famous blades of Arab legend, é | 4 

After this verse comes another in somè editions 


KAY diss) isl (०,353 Ue, 4‏ سدا 
And a straight spear-shaft that quivers when‏ 
I poise it, aiming it straight and ۰‏ 
FR, “Furrowing the hard earth as they ran” yefhagna bil-matzá'i sheddd, Tho‏ ` 


verb uhaga is explained as meaning “making holes in the earth like afdhig, plural — 
— > ofnfhás which is the nest of the Qatî. But this sense scems inappropriate, as the swifter 


$. the Night the less impression would the runner's fect make on the ground ; another reid- 
+ ing is yemhugner, from makaya, which means to run swiftly : also to glance, gleam, of light- 
if 1 
Ls ning. | 

jim v. ll. “Their chief’: Kebsh, literally, “ram.” This word is frequently used to 


— . denote the leader of a troop, as the ram leads the flock : e. g. in the Mo'all. of El-Hárith 
àp Bon of Hillizeh, v. 50, 
—— عبلاء‎ aig قرظي‎ 
| ~ Round Qeys, his mon clad in mail with a chig ' 
| à of cl- Yemen, as though he were a hard white rock. 
= (QereSiy means * of el. Yomen', because that is the land of the Qara} or leaves of 


the selem [Mimosa flava, Forsk.] wherewith hides are tanned.) 
v, 14. “Profit nought at all: /d ۷ zend ; zend means a fire-stick, nnd the 


literal meaning of this proverbial expression is “will not bring as rcturn so much as 
Mre-stick € 


Ce Sis ube. ۱ 
Bum 16. This ‘Amr was counted, in tho battles of el-Islim, as equal to a thousand 4 
amen. “The Khalifeh ‘Omar’ (we read in the Aghini, XIV. p. 28) “sent to Sa'd — ७० 

` gon of Abû Waqqás, his general in el-Trûq, ‘Amr son of Ma'di-kerib and ae 
son of Khuweylid el-Asadi, and wrote to him * Lo! I have sent to aid ۵ tre hou- 
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| w17. “ Lonely abide as sword in sheath? : bagitu mithla-s-seyf ferdá, The lone- 
anil second, taking es-Seyf, “ the sword,” as meaning the incomparable blade es-Sumpám 
hich had no fellow or like. 6rd 
T 1. i | | 4 ê 


> line lained in two ways: first, because the sword has no companion in its sheath ; 
bed — 
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'Ta'abhata Sherri went forth to woo a woman of ‘Abs, of the house of Qàárib, who 

— first inclined to bim and promised to marry him; but when ho again visited her, ho 

found her averse from him. “ What hath changed theo?’ said he: she answered — 

" Verily tho honour of being thy wife is great; but my ple said to me: “What 

wilt thou do with a man who will surely be slain to-day or to-morrow, and thou be left 
husbandless ?" And he turned away from her, and said— 


قالوا لها لا تخکعیه 4-9 لول da)‏ اد بلاقي lam?‏ 
فام p‏ من ५७ (sf,‏ و حاذرت Gers‏ هن لابس اللیل Ey)‏ 
hls‏ غرار الوم اکبر همة دم الثار او يلقي کمیا lare‏ 
ancl)‏ کل qx"‏ — و ما ضرده هام العدی las‏ 


۴ PTT السترسوف‎ ५4०७ وقد‎ Ala) VI ols) خا‎ sf Jas 
Lai ye ډصبے لا — لها الد ۵و‎ 3 KARI (وحش حفی‎ Nm 


علي bi‏ او By‏ من مکانس إطال نزال القوم حتى تسعسعا 

و تن بعر بالاعداء لا Mos‏ يلقي دوم عنعصر عالموتعهرعا 

رین «نی لا ०३०‏ وحش بیمة ولو Sambo‏ انسا Aisle)‏ معا 

و لکن ارباب Cle!‏ يشفيم اذا افتفروه Waly‏ او Wis‏ 

Lele! ir سنان الموت‎ JA. us! انی و ان عمرت اعام‎ 3 ۱ — 
They said to her—* Wed him not! for his life is nought at all 


N the first spear-point that he lights on perchance shall stretch him 




















And she gave no whit of heed to wisdom, but feared to. be 
a E the widow of one whom Night enwraps, full of. hardihead j 
in Little he slumbers or sleeps, and the heart of his intent 
mi 1 4 
E is to gain the blood of vengeance, or face a foeman grim, | — 
— — — here comes down to fight with him whom his tribe count their bravest ue. 
mc WP - [ man, à 


but ین‎ gain fame of valour does he smite heads in twain 
ittle he of food beyond what shall stay his need 

` his ribs stand forth with hunger, and his bowels cleave to his back. me 

hes He bas lain in the wild beasts’ lairs until they know him well, ^ 












2 never through fear of him have they fled from their grazing ————— 
e^ seeks not to take the hare or the deer by guile or spring: sius 7 
— qT long has he fought with gnen, grey is he and old therein, | au ۱ 
Ow A nd he who deals ever with warfare, it cannot but be that he -~ | 







shall meet one day thereit? a fall from the hand of Death. 
see a man whose heart cares not to hunt the deer, 

— andif they could grasp man's hand, they would verily grasp 
CHAM 


EU 
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10 But he—the lords of fat camels grow lean through fear of him, 
as they follow his track alone or girt with a company. 
And as for me, well I know that, though Ilive long, at last 
I shall meet the spear of Death flashing bare before mine eyes. 


Nores. 

The metre of this poem is the same as that of the first piece. 

v. 9. “Little he slumbers or sleeps": galilu ghirári-n-naumi. Ghirûr is the be- 
ginning of sleep, drowsiness; the force of gali? being to deny altogether, the phrase 
means that he sleeps not at all, nor does he ever suffer drowsiness to creep over him 
“A foeman grim": kemiyyan musaffa'd ; kemiy is one fully armed: musaffa^ means 
stained or blackened with the rust of armour which is constantly worn. So er-Rabi* 
son of Ziyüd suys— 


n TEN T و کالما‎ pole me ۶۱ و مساعوا رن‎ 


And stirrers of tho flame of battle—upon them the rust of steel, 
even as though their faces had been besmeared with pitch. 


۲, 4. “There comes down to fight with him”: the person spoken of may be either 
Ta'abbata Sherrá himself (which seems best) or the warrior mentioned in the last 
words of the verse before. 

۲, 9. “They seo" £e the wild beasts: verse 8 isa parenthesis, arising out of 
the second hemistich of verse 7. To grasp the hand isa sign of friendship and good 
will in Arabia as in Europe. 

ya 10. “Fat camels": makAád, properly “ pregnant camels,” which were held to 
be the most delicate of flesh (see Tarafeh, Mo'all. 93) 





Notes on, and Translation of, three Copper-plate Inscriptions from 
Sambalpur.—By PRATAPACHANDRA GHOSHA, B. A. 


In the Proceedings of the Asiatie Society for November 1872, under 
the head of presentations received, the receipt was announced of a Copper- 
plate Grant consisting of three leaves, found in the Sambalpur District. 
The plates were presented to the Society by Capt. M. M. Bowie, then 
Deputy Commissioner of that district. The plates were found buried in an 

en vessel, at some depth below the surface in the. Tributary State of 
E attached to the Sambalpur District. The inseription records the 
grant ofa village named Vakavedda on a small rent to four Bráhmans of 


four different gofras. The grant was made on the Sth lunar day of «the 


bright half of the month of Ashadha in the Gth year of the reign of Jana- 
mejaya. .. 1 — | 
The plates are in tolerable preservation. The inseription runs over 
three oblong tablets connected together by a solid copper ring. The first 
covering plate is inscribed on one side only, and the last has but two lines 
of inscription on the second side. The ring is surmounted by a round. 
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seal with a thick border. The legend on it is unclear. It has been 
much affected by age, and the faint but rough relief impressions lead 
me to surmise that it had at one time a figure of Rámachandra seated on a 
lotus, and surrounded by lotus leaves and flowers. At the foot of the lotus 
throne there appears to be a kneeling figure, evidently of Hanumdna, for. 
it has a tail. 

The character of the inscription is of the 12th century ; the € of the 
inscription, however, is of as ancient a form as is met with in the Kutila 
type. The vowel signs are nearly identical with those of the Bengali 
alphabet. It is, however, noteworthy to observe that the ancient forms of 
v, ध, Wand J occur in this inscription, The ¥, ल and ज are closely allied 
to the Bengali type. "The language is Sanskrit, and the metre of the slokas 
which close up the inscription is in the long distich. The grammar on the 
whole is correct, but errors and omissions committed by the engraver are 
numerous. 

The inscription opens with the simple auspicious “ Seasfi’’ in the 
style of a proclamation from Jlahabhava Gupta, evidently a son or 
scion of the family of (iva Gupta, the monarch of the three Kalingas. 
The place is then described, and the conditions of the grant are set forth : 
the annual rent being fixed at 8 palas of silver, A pala according to Amara 
Sinha is “ Karsha chatushtaya", i. e. weighing 32 tolás. As usual, in 
granting the village its mines are also given away. 

The second tablet describes the recipients who are all evidently Bhat- 
tas (heralds?) by profession. ‘The first is of the Kauchehha gotra, which is 
not known in this part of the country, The pravaras, that is the rishis, 
allied to the family are Angirasa and Varshayauvandgva, and those of next to 
kith and kin are Yuvanagva, Damvarisha and Angira, professing the Kau- 
{hama section of the Sdmaveda. These are all evidently pagchatya Vaidika 
Brahmans, that is to say, the Urias of the Western clan. The first donee's 

| name is Damdaka, the son of Aiprali. He came from a place called Lera- 
۱ pringa in the valley of the Pampa. The second is of the Gautuma gotra. 
"The second, third, and fourth all belong to the Adnva section of the Yajur 
y veda, the second comes from Upagringa, the upper peak as conttadis- 
1 ‘tinguished from Leragringa of the first donee, The third is named ۲9 
— 4. deva, the son of Hrishikesha, of the .Kashátreya gotra, The fourth, 
F though coming from the same valley as the first, is of the Agasti gotra 
andenamed Kondadeva, the son of Rdmaparmd. ' — 
~ After the description of the donees, the usual imprecations are fulmi- 
against the resumption by the future princes of the lands and the 
usual quotations from the Dharma Çastras are added in which the donors 
` of lands are praised, and their resumers are condemned as heinous sin 
! The engraver, an employee of the son of 7Ma/ládhara Datta, — 
of the States, is a Kdyastha of the Ghosha family , 
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^ यम THES anamejaya, whose name 
h Janamejaya had. to do with the 


from the days of the earliest of the Vedas. In the Rigveda, the twain 
Agvinas are said to have given a husband to the unmarried daughter of 
Ghosha : Ghosháyai chit pitrishade durone patim juryantyai Agvinára- 
dattam, R. V., i. 117, 7.  Sáyanáchárya, however, says Ghoshá was 
daughter to Kakshivat. - 

r Transliteration of the Copper-plates. 

Plate I. 

de afa मरस्तीम समावासित TAAT वि्ञयकडका(त्‌) परमभट्टारकमचछाराजाघि= 
3757221۷331 15 यपाद।नव्यातपरममाचेश्वरपरमभट्टार कमछारा- 
afi TTR E ESILE ohi 2۲7۲۲۲۹۲۲۲۱۸۲۵۲۲ 
वः ॥ कूषल्ली | graza faasaga ततप्रतिनिवासि कुट म्थिजनपद- 
स्तद्विषयीय यथाकालाध्या ga: saree faura याटभर पिशुन घिबजिका- 
वरोधजन-राजवन्नभादीन सर्व्वान्‌ राजपादेपजीबिनः समज्ञापयति fafe— 
TAH भवतां | garai fati ग्रामः सनिधिः 516۲8 8: 1 | 
सबापरिकरकरादानसचितः साख ۱5: सगत्ताषरः | प्रसिद्धच तुःसिमा- ۲ 
वच्छित्नः ۲۲ ۲۲2۲2۹3 NG 2۹۲۵۲۲۱۲۹۹۹۲۲۲۹۲ quiu - 


Plate II. 
भ्यो ۲ aT: एकके ।च्छगेचः و‎ वर्षेये वना प्रवरः सवनअ्चद्‌म्बःरिष= 
«frc अनुप्रवरः सामतेदे के थमशा खाध्या यी पम्पासरसि विनिगेत लेड़ग्टर करावा - 
स्तन्य 7 दामाकः ऐप्रल्लिुतः द्वितीया iaai: व्यह्रिरसप्रवरंः वा छ स्थत्यान्‌= 
प्रवरः aE काणशाष्य उप ग्र कयि निगे तखण्डचेत वास्त्यभइपुचे नेर पगण्डसु तवती य~ 
द्यकषाचेयगेनः अर्चनानञ्चप्रवरः MÄA WHICH RISE =. 
ध्याथी के।ष्कलड्क(?) विनिग त स्लेपतुङ्रावा स्तव्यभट्टपृ्वासुदेवः रिशिके शसु= 
तः aque wafer | Tart: च्यवानुप्रवरः | च यजुर्वेद . 
m safaefafaaa: पम्पासरसि वा 


cau gar द्विजातिवरंभ्यः 1 ' 









Or 
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परःसरः माचन्द्रता रकंचितिसमकालेपभेगार्थ ۲55۲2۲۵۹ 
करदानविनिश्चित्य मातापिचारात्मनख ۲25۲۲255 ताख/श।|स ने ना-- 
करिछत्य प्रतिपादित इत्यवगम्य समचितभेगार्थ मातापिचारात्ममय पृण््रयशृऽभि- 
शडये तासशासनेनाकरीछत्य प्रतिपादि इत्यवगत्य समचितभोगभागकर दिर - 
ए्याद्िकिसपनय द्टिभेवङ्किः सुखेन प्रतिवस्तव्य भिति भाविभिय भपतिभिइत्तिरियम- 
दीया 17۱۲۹۱575۲۲۲ स्यद्त्तिरवानपालनी या | तथा wo धसर शास्ते | agii- 
agar दत्ता राजभिः सगरादिभिः | यस्य यस्य यदा भमिस्तस्य लस्य लदा welll माभदफ ल्लं 
uga: परदत्तेति पाथिवाः | RETA फलमानन्त्यं 1۲۲۲۹۲93 || घष्ठि वर्षे स- 
cafe स्वग Rita भभिदः | ۲۲۲۲ चानमन्त। च तान्येव नरके THA ॥ 
(agua प्रथमं सुवण भवाय्णविस्त्रयसुताख गावः |) यः काञ्चनं गाञ्च मदी- 
q Tara TARA भवन्ति लेके ॥ आस्फोटयन्ति पितरः प्रचणयन्ति fy- 
3185۲ | भमिदाता कुलजालाः स नख्ाता भविष्यति॥ भमि यः प्रतिग्ट हाति uu 
भमिं प्रयच्छत | उभो तो wma नियतं 7۲۲ ۱ agma} ag- 
खाणि वाजपेयशतानि च | गवं RTE प्रदानेन vier न Wala ॥ रते wit 


Plate III. 
रयते uu मन्दबुद्धिः ARTEA: | 3 वड़े वारुणेः पाशे।स्तीर्यग्ये नीच गच्छलि ۱ 
Seni परदत्ताम्वा यो wife agati | स॑ विष्ठायां छमि भत्व! पिष्टभिः सद पच्यति | 
व्याद्त्यो वरुणे fase सोमा डताशनः | Kafe भगवानभिनन्द- 
न्ति भूमिदं ۱ सामान्योऽयं ध्ममेतुन्टपाणां are काले पालनियो भवङ्भिः। सव्वा = 
aaa भाविनः पार्थिवेन्द्रान भयो भया याचते रामचन्द्रः ॥ इति कमलद न्लाम्ब वि न्द्‌¬ 
लेलञ्रियमन चिन्त्य मनप्यजिवितञ्च सकलमिदमसदाहृतञ्च «war 
ate परुषः परकित्तयो विल्लाप्या इति परमभट्टारकमदा राजा धिराल पर मे — 
खर्रीजनभेजयदेवस्य RUA सम्वत्सरे पछेः yagara सितपक्ञेति- 
marai 531771:11 सम्वत ई आपाद wife | लिखितमिदं शासन महासा-िवि- 
ग्रहित्री मज्ञाघा र दत्ततुत प्रति बद्ञका यस्थ॒ के दघेषेण वज्जभघेषलुले नेति 
अस्ति चोफी अराणाममलमणिमणिरुचामन्यः के स्तुभाभः Rrra Uf 


विरचित विधिदडानशीछताभः श्रीमान्‌ जन मे जयाण्यस्तद्‌शपति समः 
रच्छगां मे क्तकामः 153 शिवगप्रविद्त्तनपटुभूप तिः सोमवं श्रि ॥ ۱ 


" Translation of the Copper-plates. 

Plate IL. Amen! From the famous fortress of victory situated at 
 AMurastíma (?), the most venerable great ruler of rulers and Sovereign- 
lord Cri Giva Gupta Deva, descended from whose feet the devout 
worshipper of Mahegvara, most venerable, great ruler of rulers, and Sover- 
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eign-lord, the Glory of the Lunar race, and Kingtof the Three Kalingas, 
"Gri Mahábhava Gupta Deva, Lord spiritual and temporal, thus declares: - 

All Jats, soldiers, spies, Dhitrikds (f), watches or guards, favourites of the 

Government, dependents on the foot of Royalty, and others, living at any 

| ‘time, in the village of Vakaveddd, in the confines of the territories in the 

= valley of the Tunga, or in the allied countries in the vicinity. Be it known 
to you, that this village, with all its mineral. wealth, free of all restraints, 
with the right of collecting all supernumerary taxes, with its mango and 
mahud trees, with its excavations and salt lands, bounded by well-known 
boundaries on all its four sides, and restricted from the entrance of Jit 
soldiers, is given by us, for the settlement of the best Bráhmans sprung 
from the principals of the different families, viz, : 

Plate II. One of the Kachchha family, of the order of Angirasa 
yuvandgea, and sub-order Yavanagva-Asvarisha-Angira, student of the 

uthhama section of the Sdmaveda, inhabiting the Leragringé (Lera- 
chera ?) alluvion of the Pampd Lake, son of the venerable Arprali, and 
named? Damaka. The second of the Gautama family, of the order of 
Angirasa, sub-order Fárhaspatyes, student of the Kanva section of the 
Yajur veda, emigrant from Upagringa, inhabitant of Kandakshetra, and son 
of the venerable Nuropaganda. The third of the Kashátreya family, of - 
the order of Archandgva, sub-order Qrabogvana, student of the Kdnva sec- 
tion of the Yajur veda, emigrant from Koshkaladda, inhabitant of Lepa- 
tungá, offspring of the Bhattas, son of the venerable Rishikesha, (Hrshi- 
kesha rightly) and named Fásudeva. And the fourth of the Agasti family, 
of the order of Zdhmabáhava, sub-order Chyava, student of the Kinve 
section of the Fajur veda, emigrant from Zrikalinga, inhabiting the valley 
of the Pampa, by name AKondadeva, son of Ramagarma, 

To these excellent Brahmans, I, with the sprinkling of water, for the 
purpose of their possession, until the duration of the Sun, Moon and Stars 
at the fixed rent of eight pa/as of silver per annum ; for the sake of adding 
‘to the merit and fame of my parents, as of myself, execute this Deed of - 

+ gift in the Copper-plate edict. Knowing that it is for the rightful posses- 
sion (of the donees), and for the augmentation of the merit and fame of 
my parents, and as of myself, that this Deed of gift is executed upon this 
Copper-plate ediet. Knowing this yourselves, you are to dwell there 

happily, taking rightful possession, levying, according to your respec- 
tive shares, revenues, and receiving the gold and other minerals of the 

Let future proprietors of the soil, in due regard to our piety and 
. renown, and for our sakes, maintain this grant, as of their own, as it is 
said in the Dharma-Castras (jurisprudence) that. Sagara and many other 
gon ws kings have ave made gifts of lands, but the merit (of the grant) accrues to 

t — him who for the time being is the proprietor of the soil 
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Doubt not of youf merit, O earthly kings! because these gifts by 
others have been made, for endless merit awaits on him that maintains, rather 
than on him who confers, the same. The donor of land rejoices in heaven for 
a period of sixty thousand years; but their resumers and their advisers, too, 
dwell in the regions of hell for an equal space of years, Gold is the first 
offspring of Fire; Earth is the favourite of Vishnu and cows are the 
progeny of the Sun ; therefore, whoever makes donations of gold, cows, and 
lands, these three kinds of donors do no more return on earth. Their 
fathers exult, and grandfathers laud (them), when their land-giving pos- 
terity thus bring about their redemption. Whoever receives a gift of 
land, and whoso makes a gift of it, both of them for their pious deeds ever 
ascend the heaven. The resumer of land is never absolved, though he 
should consecrate thousands of tanks, perform hundreds of Vájapeya sacri- 
fices, and bestow ten millions of cows in charity, Whoever with an evil 
heart, dispossesses another or causes one to do such an act, being beset by 
darkness, he becomes fast entangled in the noose of Varuna, and degen- 
erates into prostrate animals. ® 

Plate III.  Whoso resumes land, whether of his own giving, or 
given by others, becomes a worm of the dirt, and rots there with his 
forefathers. The sun, Varuna, Vishnu, Brahma, the moon, fire, and 
the glorious (iva, all bless the giver of land. This common bridge of the 
piety of kings should always be supported by you. This is what Ráma- 
chandra most expects of all future sovereigns of the earth. Reflecting 
on the transitoriness of human life and fortune, which is like a drop of 
water on the leaves of a lotus, and knowing that “this world is a fleeting 
show", let none obliterate the acts of others. 

This Copper-plate document is written, on the eighth day of the 
moonlit-fortnight of Askddha, in the sixth year of the victorious reign of 
the most venerable, great ruler of rulers and sovereign-lord, the illustrious 
Janamejaya Deva, which to write in figure is Samvat 6 Ashddha, Çudi, by, 
Koi Ghosha, son of Vallabha Ghosha of the Adyastha caste, in the 
service of the son of Cri Mallidhara Datta, the Chief Minister of Peace 
and War. 

There reigns the illustrious king of the Lunar race Janamejaya by 
name, who in purity and splendour resembles the carbuncle gem, in the 
family of the gemming lords of the earth. Whose valour and bounty are 
boundless as the ocean, and whose lawful gifts have made his name more 
glorious. He resembles the Lord of gods in saving the earth when in 





| E and he is celebrated as a mighty vanquisher of the hosts of his 
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Notice of a pre-historic Burial Place with Cruciform Monoliths, near Mun- 
gapet in the Nizdm's Dominions —By WILLIAM Krsa, Depy. Supdt., 
Geol, Sur. of India, 

(With two Plates.) 

About eight miles W. S. W. of Mungapet (Paluncha Taluq), on the 
right bank of the Godávari, and on the road to Hanamconda, I passed 
over the strange place of sepulture desegibed im this paper. It is in the 
midst of, and overgrown with, forest and serub jungle, and is quite out of 
the ordinary route of European travellers; but as the tombs have been 
opened and there are signs of exeavation, apparently of other hands than 
those of despoilers, it is possible that this spot has been visited and de- 
seribed by some previous observer. The only notice I ean find having 
referenee to like places in the neighbouring country is that of Colonel 
C. L. R. Glasfurd (Report of the “ Upper Godavery District, 1868,") who 
says: “ But scattered here and there in the forests, and on the sides of 
hills, are found the remains of a race before whose antiquity even the 
ancient Hindu dynasties of the Peninsula of India must probably give 
way. I allude to the megalithic monuments of Indo-Seythic sepulture, 
consisting of cromlechs, kistvaens and cairns which have been found in 
four of the six taluqs of this district." » This account answers generally 
for the locality under description, except for the presence of some stone 
crosses, which in my experience of such burial-places in Southern India, are 
quite unique. Other ruder and perhaps more ancient remains (commonly 












180 W. King— Notice af e4 7 istorie Burial Place (Nos, 
called Korumbar rings),'in some respects similar to these, are frequent over 
parts of the Madras Presidency ; but here in addition to the presence of 
large crosses, the tombs are all built of worked stones, and furnished with 
coffin-like cavities in place of the usual urns or earthenware chatties 

The place itself is called, by the people around, Rakshasyudium or 
‘the village of demons’, whom they describe in the usual way as having been 
as tall as trees, unclothed, long-haired, and of a time beyond the ken of 
man. Situated close to the present village of Kaperlaguru, it consists of an 
assemblage of kists or huge stone boxes for the reception of the dead, (and, 
if the size of some of these be taken into consideration, of very honoured 
dead too). The numbers of inferior people who must have been employed 
to quarry, dress, and carry the stones, were not buried in this place; it was 
the necropolis evidently of the rulers, not necessarily the heroes, of the 
country, for many of the kists contain two or more receptacles of different 
sizes as for families. 

The ground occupied is about half a square mile in extent, byt it is 
difficult to be exact as to the area or even as to the number of tombs owing 
to the thick forest growth, and there were only a few hours at my dis- 
posal for searching the place. There are, however, about 150 tombs scatter- 
ed irregularly along the crest and western slope of a low sandstone ridge, 
(lying mainly in a long W. N. W.—E. S. E. group) which is rather 


thickly crowded with kists near the northern end, where the high road 


crosses the ridge. In the more crowded portion of this ancient cemetery 
are four large cruciform monoliths, one lying flat on the ground at the 
extreme northern end of the place, and three a few yards south of the road, 
one of which is perfect and standing in a nearly upright position. 

The crosses do not seem in their position to bear any very particular 


relation to the tombs near them, and are too large, supposing they are not 


in their original sites, to have been moved far from their first position. 
The northern-most cross is not lying near any kist, but the upright 
‘one and another (broken and dug down to its base) are placed close to 9 
pairs of large tombs, though their position is not strikingly associated 





with either of these.” The fourth monolith is lying on the ground 


some fifty yards further south near a tomb 


style of these singular monoliths, which I think may be termed crosses, 
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The appended sketches (Plates XI and XII, figs. 1, 2) will show the 
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. I cannot say which is the front or back, as each eross is placed differently 


with regard to its neighbouring tombs. Some of the kists face the rising 
sun, others are at an angle with this position, or in other words, the entrances 
are always easterly though at varying degrees to the south or north of this.* 

The distinguishing points in these monuments are the various breadth 
and length of the limbs, and the eurved junction between the arms and 
lower limb.+ The broken cross in the middle ground has been dug down to 
in order to expose the foot ; its measurements are :—whole height, 13 feet; 
height to arm, 9' 4"5 width of lower limb, 3’ 2"; length of unbroken arm 
from centre, 3’ S" ; width of arm at end, 2' 5" ; width of upper limb, 2° 1”; 
thickness of monolith, 1’ S". The neighbouring cross is smaller, but it 
stands 5" 6” over the ground, and from the proportions of the others its 
lower limb must be sunk in the ground for about 6 feet. 

These monoliths are neatly dressed, without any Ormamentation or 
inseription, and present a rather less weathered appearance than the kists, 
which were apparently only roughly squared and then hammered or chisel- 
led on certain surfaces, though the style of tooling is the same in all cases. 

Each tomb consists of four upright tooled slabs placed rectangularly, 
covered by another flat slab dressed at the edges, and the whole is generally 
encircled by a ring of rudely-dressed oblong stones meeting together at 
their ends, these being cut to give clean joints to the circle. The box 
or kist is built on the surface of the ground or, as it generally is, rock, 
there being no excavation or pit as is more frequently the case with the, 
ruder Korumbarrings. One of the upright slabs is piereed for a small door- 
way large enough to admit a human body, and the sides of this entrance 
are cut or counter-sunk so as to allow of a slab or other closure being placed 
against the opening, though I did not*see any loose slabs lying about which 
might have been used in this way. The covering slab overhangs the kist 
for more than a foot in width. (See Plate XII, figs. 8, 4, and 5.) 

Most of the tombs are more or less broken and tumbled about, while 
dheir interiors have in many cases been torn up ; but a few still show what 
the inner arrangements were like. There was or is a floor or basement slab, 
very often the size of the interior, in which were cut out or carved one or 
more long and shallow cavities with rimmed edges suitable for the reception 
of a corpse. The largest tomb contains two of these receptacles with room 
for a third; in another are three, one (ordinary size) on either side with a 
smaller hollow, possibly for a child, between ; while there is only one small 


cavity nearly three feet long on one side of the floor of a further tomb. 





. © Possibly the fact of the entrance being to the north or south-east may have had 
reference to the time of death of the first tenant, according to the seasonal position of 
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the sun, 
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These coffin-like hollows are narrow at the opening, bnt widen out towards 
the bottom. They are not of much size, the largest being 5’ 6" long, 1’ 6” 
wide at mouth, and 11 inches deep; and this smallness probably indicates 
that the bodies were embalmed, more particularly as the cavities would 
seem to have been cut out as they were required, the floor slab having been 
placed when the tomb was built. Another point in favor of the view of 
embalming is, that the cavities are perfectly clean, not stained as they 
might have been in case of rapid decomposition of the corpse, 

The kists are generally about 6 feet long by 5 feet broad and, with the 
overhanging roof, about 4 feet high ; but some are much larger. The prin- ۱ 
cipal tomb is 9' 6" long, and 9 wide, the covering slab being 14' S" by 11" 
6", with a thickness at the edge of 1 4" ; the whole height from the ground 
being 5 feet. The circle enclosing this tomb is 37 feet in diameter, the 
stones forming % being some of them 8 feet long 
Generally, each circle of stones encloses one tomb ; but thereare ex- 
ceptions, such as two kists within a single circle, and again, four of these 
arranged in a row inside of a long elliptical ring. 
The covering slab and the sides of the kist are each of a single piece 

— — of sandstone, but many of these are now cracked, and in one instance I 

M could not tell whether the upright slab were fractured or that one part of | 

~ it had been cut to fit the other as is often the case in the facing of the great 

` stone walls of some of the Telingána fortresses. The small door-way is — 
most frequently cut out in the upper half of one of the wall slabs, generally 

. ant one side or the other, though in a few cases it is in the middle. There 

ह does not appear to have been any covering stone for the body cavities, 

1 indeed the raised rim of these would have required a covering with perhaps 

| more carving than the builders could-elaborate 

The stone used is in all cases a very coarse grey sandstone, the rock of 
the place itself, but I could not see any trace of quarries though such may 
have been overlooked in my difficult search through such jungle. This use. 
of the stone of the neighbourhood is another point of difference between 
these relies and the ordinary Korumbar rings of S. India, the latter being 

usually constructed of stones other than the rock of the immediate locality 

` Further examination of the slopes of the low hills in the neighbourhood 
of Rákshasgudium brought to light other sites of similar assemblages of 
ymbs, but these are all very poor in the number and size of the kists, 
there are no cruciform stones 

— The history of this place of sepulture is of course lost in obscurity, 

` buf some attempt may be made £o give it a place in the archeological 

n ecord. Col. Glasfurd, as shown in the extract from his report at the be- 
üng of this paper, attributes — ही एड एक Godá- d 
valley T to Indo-Scythie period, hong i 04 think 


























its derivation from the north-eastward instead of from the north-west 
The mistaken use ‘of the term Seythic may, however, be due to its being a 
general term for the pre-Aryan occupation of Europe, and thus adopted for 
the like period in Iudia. -Col. Glasfurd’s Indo-Seythic time would then 
be the period to which I also am inclined to attribute the Rákshasgudiuuy 
remains, namely, to later pre-Aryan times. Or, a narrower limit might be 
given in a Hindu-Kolarian period; for these tombs—supposing as I do, 
that they were erected by a people of the Kolarian family—are of a higher 
order of building than was usual with them, evidencing a later stage in the 
history of the people who erected tombs of this kind, and this burial-place 
may have been in use long after the Aryan oceupation. j 

The absence of any inscriptions or incised ornamentation whatever 
would seem to place the Rákshasgudium kists and monoliths in an earlier 
age than that of such inscribed buildings or stones as are now extant in 
the adjacent country, which are either of Buddhist or Telingana workman- 
ship. I do not remember noticing any inscriptions on the Buddhist caves 
of the Godavari or Kistna valleys, but such are frequent in the Telin- 
gina ruins of Warangal and in the chain of large reservoirs extending 
northwards from Pakkhal tank, which last, according to the inscription on 
the bund, dates back some 1700 years. 

16 seems necessary, therefore, to look for a period whose people were 
less civilized than the T'elingánas and who probably did not possess a writ- 
ten character, in fact, for a pre-Aryan race, and the remnants of this 1 
think exist still in the few and scattered tribes of the Godavari valley 
coming under the general name of Kois, who do not, however, acknowledge 
any acquaintance with the remains under consideration. 

- There seems little doubt but that these Kois are related to the Kols of 
Bustar and the country north-eastward by Katak, and that they are thus 
of the Kolarian family. This country, in the Godavari valley, is scattered 
over with cromlechs and kists somewhat of the same general type as those 
of Rikshasgudium though of much ruder form. But, as this family of 
people is tracked northward, the architectural character of these becomes 
improved, their occurrence more frequent, and the popular theories concern- 
ing them more intelligent, until in Chutiá Nagpur, the Larka Kols or Hos; 
as described by Colonel Dalton, are found still making use of and erecting 
sepulehral aud monumental collections of stones, always of ruder form, 

however, than the relics in question. 
— Without, however, taking into consideration the peculiarities of style, 





` tooling, and mode of burial evidenced in the Rakshasgudium tombs, there 
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4 
is 8 very general resemblance between them and the other sepulchral ruins 
scattered over the country above indicated and even as far south as the" 
Kávari river, which ruins are doubtless the relies ok pre-Aryan races, an 
early branch of whom, is possibly now represented in the small degraded 
tribe of Yanadis* of Striharicotta, and a later branch by the more civilized 
though still low Kois and Kols of the north. 
Here at Rákshasgudium, however, we have the most improved form 
f the type burial-place, the placing of the corpse in a horizontal receptacle, 
. and the unique cruciform monuments, all of which are evidences of civiliza- 
tion, possibly of the highest form at which the Kolarian people bad arrived 
when their country was inundated by the great Aryan wave. 
It is at the same time very remarkable that in the part of the country 
where I would have it that the evidences of the highest phase of civiliza- 
tion of the pre-Aryan exists, we have now only a very degraded remnant of 
the race with no knowledge of the ruins in question. May I@suggest 
on this, that the Kois of the present day possibly. had no direct ancestors 
‘living here at the time of the Aryan invasion, or are they the returned residue 
of so much of the race as was driven outwards by the invaders, or perhaps 
the after outspreading of those branches of the race who were never 
touched in the fastnesses of Sambalpur and Chutia Nagpur by the wave of 
conquest, while the more refined tribes then existing became gradually 
k. absorbed into, or amalgamated with the new race. 
A great difficulty in tracing out the age of these remains, presents 
itself in the cruciform character of the monoliths; for I believe these are 
unique in the pre-historic sepulchral remains of India, and if might 
naturally be expected that a like though rougher form of the same 
type should ocour among the ruder examples of similar places in the neigh- 
bourhood, while at the same time it is necessary to face the apparently 
much easier solution of the problem that the monoliths and even the ceme- 
tery itself may be of very early Christian origin Jt is, however, more ७ 
probable that a more refined section of the pre-Aryan people should have. — 
p 3 pes iad one burial-place with special monuments for their greatest, families, 4 
than that a single early Christian cemetery should have been planted far — 
inland, in the centre of heathendom without a trace of the cross’ being 
` æ left in the countries outside m 
| As stated in the commencement of this paper, it is very possible some 
revious observer may have seen this place and recorded his observations | ` 
am unable to learn of such, while my means of reference to any pre- 
literature on the subjecteis very small. At the same time, I must 


The Yanadis frequent the country around Pulicat Lake (Madras) and T saw, 
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R. Lye Custis >+ nore i N | dia. T, art | E. ? 

Mr. N, Custis paper on the *Non-Aryan Languages of India f — . : 
"mi E. Postscript. A | 

My attention has been drawn to Mr. Mulheran's notices,f of cromlechs y | 


and stone crosses in the Godávari valley, which bear out my supposition 
that these had*beem visited by some previous explorer. I think the burial- 
place referred to by Mr. Mulheran as at or near Katapur§ is clearly that of 
Rákshasgudium, but I have not seen the locality called Malur. It is worthy «७ 
of notice that the Rakshasgudium crosses are not always to the right 

= of the cromlechs, for it is difficult to say—Sce Plates XI, fig. 2, and XII =- 

fi ge 6,—to what eromlechs any particular cross belongs. ۱ 
— Mr. Mulheran does not make out a clear case for either a Christian or 
even a Buddhistié origin of these crosses and eromlechs: though I agree 
with him that their origin is extremely puzzling. The crosses in question 
are not so clearly of a Latin formas Mr. Mulheran would imply ; and had 
they been Christian, I think they would have been placed more conspieu- 
ously as appertaining to a particular tomb, or set of tombs. I am not aware 
of any ease of a memorial Christian cross being placed opposite the corner of 
a tomb, as in this locality. I know, in Ireland, of pagan places of burial 
or memorial] having been ehristianized by the addition of christian orna- 
ments or signs, and such might have been the ease at Rákshasgudium : 
but the complete isolation of the place is against this view; the monoliths 

themselves evidence more labour than could have been effected by a stray, 
Christian fold, or by wandering missionaries; there are no inscriptions; and 
the proportion of the monoliths are essentially different to those of any 


a 
Christian cross. Itis also not known that any such form of monolith or 
cromlech éxists now near any Christian remains in India. : 
Col. Walker's remark,’ as to the doubtfulness of the hypothesis of 
-the cromlechs being the work ofa * stone-implement using race," is just 
with regard to the cromlechs of Rákshasgudium ; for these are, I think, 
a evidently,in their tooling the work of men who used iron implements, ** 
irs ® Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLII, Part I, No. 2. 
+ Proceedings, As, Soc. Bengal, Jan. 1877. 
f Proceddings, As. Soc. Bengal, April and June, 1868, 
§ My camping place at the timo of my visit was at Katapur. 1 
| An Trish cross with figure of our Saviour: but the head of the figure is logas ` 
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As, Soc, Bengal, June 1868, p. 151. 
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cee ding these cromlechs and crosses vide Proceedings, As, Soc, Bengal for 

i Indian Antiquary, Vol IV, pp. 305, 306; and Ferguson, Rude Stone 
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Notes on the Rangpur Dialech —By G. A. @nærsos, OFS Rangpur 


1 Rangpur is and always has been a border country. With the Koch 
State and the Bhitan Dvárs on the north, the wild tribes of Asim on the 
east, the advancing tide of Aryan civilization, and subsequent Muhamana- 
dan conquest pressing on from the west, and, worst of all, the hated Van- 
gala from the south, it is but natural that these conflicting elements should 

* have left deep traces of storm and turmoil on the inmost life of the people 
The district itself long formed a part of the Kraun'cha or Koch Bihar 
kingdom, and being partieularly exposed to invasion from all sides is 
covered with sites of battle-fields, and abounds in legends relating to a 
al heroes. The people themselves have a legend that «they are descended 
from a remnant of the Kshatriyas who escaped the destroying axe of 
Parasu Rama, and it is possible that a few of such families may have settled 
on this debatable round, and have found a nêw home and a new Gan- - 
ga on the banks of the Brahmaputra. They say that the Kraun’cha 
Himalaya takes its name from those recreant (Krukta) warriors who 
abandoned their father’s faith, pure in its Vedic simplicity, for the dread 
gods of the dwellers of the mountains; and they point to their caste namês 

+ and their strange religion in confirmation of the theory. Be that as it 

may, it is certain that Rangpur contained Hindu colonists at a very early 

period of Indian History. The name of one of its rivers—the Karatoyá—is 

even mentioned in the Mabibharata, and the Lohityá, a portion of the " 

Brahmaputra, which borders the extreme east of the district, is also alluded 

to (Bhishma Parvan, 376). 

As usual, little attempt seems to have been made to proselytize the 
aboriginal inhabitants. The Hindu, while probably the most receptive, is 

: — the least missionary religion in the world. The wild savages were allowed 

— $o retain their demon worship, their * Hudum Deo", and their rites of p" 

almost Tántrik obscenity, and were formed into a caste of Désas with their MW - 
` own customs (flesh-eating, widow marriage, polygamy, and even polyan- | 

` ` dry), their own gods and their own language. In process of time, other and 
even lower castes were formed, Chanddlas and Bhúmi-mális for instance, 
` andthe Dásas taking up the name of their former Rája-putra masters, | 
galled themselves, or were called by their humbler brethren, Rdja-vaméyas. 





















` bond sixty per cent. of the Hindus of Rangpur Er 

` Jn such a legendary history it is of course impossible to fix dates, or Be 
to assign eras for these changes. The earliest king whose name I _ 

found mentioned in local songs is Manik Chandra, a beniya by cast f 
he is stated to have lived in the Satya Fuga, which give rm à 
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Ghazi, A. H. circ. 850, of whom an account was given by Mr. Damant, in 
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hateyér; but think it : will be evident from a perusal o: the epie pect: 
called Mánik-Chandra- Rájár-gán, that he must have lived at a very AUR ly 
date, considerably before ‘the Muhammadan invasion under Shah | 








۱ Vol. 43 of the Journal. No character is more popular than Ismá'il Ghází 


in this district, and the popular songs teem with allusions to him; and ° 3 


yet the epic poem above-mentioned contains no mention of him or of any 
Musalmán whatever. I therefore conclude that this epic must have been 
originally written, or rather composed, for it has been unwrittep till lately, * 
before Ismá'il Gházi's time, and, as it makes Manik Chandra a king of the 
good old days, “ when saints were m iny, and sins were few," he must have 

- livéd a considerable time before the Musalmán invasion. 

This invasion was another important factor in forming the character 
and language of the people. Rangpur was for years the battle-ground 
between the Kraun'cha Hindus, and the invading Yavans from the west. . 
We have traces of this existing in the topographical nomenclature of the 3 
present day: there are Magha! Bacha where a Hindu General escaped from 

' the enemy, and Maghal hát, where one of the numerous treaties of peace 


+ was signed, and several other,similar names throughout the country. But ° 


perhaps the most pregnant sign of the magnitude of the forces which were 
insensibly moulding the condition of Rangpur for future centuries is the 
existence to the present day of a vast dyke extending right across the 
district from east to west 
* . It was built to aid the defenders in withstanding Musalmán inva- 
| sion. South of it, and when that became untenable, south of another far- 
ther north, were conquering foreigners, bearded strangers, bringing a new 
language and a new religion, and armed with all the hatred for the Káfirs 
which a strange language and a strange religion can give. For years the rule 
over the populace south of these dykes was the occupation of conquerors 
— and not the colonization of immigrants, and that region has never since 
^. rebounded from the oppression. The Parganas south of the south dyke, 
` are the most backward in Rangpur, and the despair of its rulers. They . 
abound in moderately wealthy Muhammadans, descendants of the followers 
of Ismá'il Ghazi and his compatriots, but the ra'iyats are a tribe of fetish 
— — be-ridden savages worthy of the pen of a Burton or Cameron. Too ignorant 












۳ to betake themselves to the refuge of the law, their sole idea on seeing a 
stranger is, that he is come to extort more money from them, and there- 
apon on they run into the jangals and hide themselves. They do this not 

D Te "when the stranger is a native ofliciak but even when he is a European 
` I myself have gone into villages, and have had the greatest difficulty in find- 
` ine و‎ man who was brave enough to speak to me. I would not wish it to 
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thought, that what I have just written has been exaggerated: it is 
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. — merely % copy, and in some parts a verbatim copy, of district reports : and 
dt is fully borne out by my own observations 

As might have been expected, this tract forms a rich mine for the in- 
vestigator into aboriginal folk lore 

: The people, Muhammadans and Hindus alike, worship two gods, the 
۱ wBurhí Deo, and Hudum Deo. The first is a bamboo set up in the earth 
to which are hung half a dozen rags and perhaps an old bottle or two. The 
worshippers have no distinct reason for cultivating it, except a vague idea, 
fhat if they do not, some undefined evil will probably befal them ; and so 
they do pújá to it, by attaching to it any old refuse they may find in their 
. house 

The other is a kind of Indra, worshipped only by women, and only 
in the time of drought. They set up a plantain tree at night at a cross- 
road, and dance naked round it singing songs of the most horrible obsce 
nity. 

Such is the state of those who live south of the dyke. "That of those 
on the north side presents more favourable aspects, While the former 
eountry was occupied by a foreign army, the latter was held by a people 
who fought for themselves and their religign with a certain amount of 
success, Northern Rangpur was never effectively held for any length of 
time by the Muhammadans, and the result is that the greater part of 
its population is Hindu at least in name. Although degraded, the people 
are not so degraded as their brethren of the south. It is true that 
they follow few of the customs of Hindus born nearer the source of Aryan 

civilization in India, situated so far to the west,—but one thing has been 
— — ineradicably stamped in their character, they know that their ancestors 
— fought for their religion, whatever it is, and were able to retain it. There 
— has thus been begotten amongst them a sort of local patriotism, which, 
if it has occasionally been a bar in the way of attempts made to help their 
progress, has at the same time had an effect which cannot have been 
otherwise than invigorating e 
It may sometimes have tended to patriotism in a “ parochial’ sense, h: 
۳ but it has taught the people to think for themselves and to act for them- ' 
. selves, and, above all, to see that under the English 726] there is a reign of 
` law which is the same for the poor man and the rich — 
Ser I have been engaged for some time past in eollecting the folk-songs 
of Rangpur, and nowhere is the difference between these two belts of — 
count, more easily perceived than in a comparison of them. "Those of 
the northern tract are often sefhi-religious lays with subjects taken from 
_ the Mahábhárata or Puránas, but with an individuality about them, in their 
1 and character, which stamps them with their owners' names, 

me of them are really amb productions, with snatches of poetry in - 
























pand one already mention. 
ed deserves special notice. _ It is of considerable length about seven hung, 






them which might please even a fastidious taste 


dred and fifty verses, and. has been handed “down. by dori- of fhouth for 
generations in n family of Fogins, who make their living by singing it 
and other songs. It is a kind of epic, and describes the life of two ancient 


kings of Rangpur, who lived in the Satya Yuga, named MANIK CHANDRA » 


and Gorr CHANDRA. I have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy, 
taken down from the Yogins as they recite it; and I hope at some future 
date to be able to give a full account of it. Amidst much that is puerile 
and exaggerated, it contains many true touches of poetry, and gives some 
valuable information as to the customs of the country in bygone days. It 
has of course undergone many changes in its passages from mouth to 
mouth, but from internal evidence, as I haye already said, I believe it to 
have been originally composed before the Musalmán invasion. 

This and other northern country songs, it should be noted, are remark- 
able for their hatred of the dekshina dese, from which the evil-mind Van- 
gála comes. 

The songs of the south are, on the contrary, either short erotic lyrics, 
of which the less said the better, or hymns sung in honour of Hudum Deo 
or at the Kártrika puji, which surpass even them in obscenity. Destitute 
alike of wit and of poctical feeling, they can do nothing but disgust the 
most unimpassioned and impartial investigator. 

I propose now to give a short sketch of the grammar of the very pecu- 
liar dialect spoken in Rangpur, with a few specimens of the songs which 
are best adapted to illustrate my remarks thereon, 


THE ALPHABET. 


The Alphabet of course is nominally the same as that of Bengali, but 
it contains sounds which are, I believe, unknown to that language. 

For instance there is a liquid, generally a substitute for a regular 
fem ril (e. g 39۲5 for मरिलाम), which is much mofe nearly the 
Tamil lingual 7 than any other sound with which I am aequainted. It is 
sometimes heard at home in the London streets, when in the morning the 
milkmen cry “milk.” 

With regard to the pronunciation of ordinary letters it must be re- 


marked that— 
(1) An initial x r is almost always elided, and generally a following 


*g a vriddhied into ar d. Thus TRF randhite “to cook" and रच rava 


voice’ are always pronounced ifara ánghito, und wrwr d-o respectively 
Sometimes a reverse process takes place and a Xr is supplied where not re 





` quired. A good example is fxfafers war revenue agent, which is pro — 
. nounced gafas रंजण्ड iviniu rejent ge^ 


+ 
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E. g., FT sa-i for सखि sakhi, देखे de-o for देव deva, पिआ pia for प्रिय 2 
priya. Compare Fararuchi, LI. 2. 
(d.) छू chh is always pronounced as a dental स s. "gre dáchhe,is, be- 
comes व्यासे dse. Compare Fara., II. 41, for a reverse example. 
(e.) 8 is never pronounced as a dental, but always as u sh, the re- 
verse of Fara. II. 43. | 
(f.) 3j and ay are often pronounced as z, and this not only in Ara- 
bic and Persian words, but in such words as यन zan, when, for quw jakhan, 
(g.) Similarly *& ph sometimes becomes f. * 
(h.) ab sometimes becomes Rm. For example see the verb paradigms. 
(4) As in ordinary Bengali, 4 7, E q v interchange with wp j and 
wb ctively. r also interchanges with gd. 
^ 6 — I know of no rule under which these can be brought. 
They are made and decomposed ad libitum. यू y and q v at the end of a com- 
pound are pronounced asin ordinary Bengáli. x r at the end of a compound 
is generally detached, as in पराण parán for प्राण prána. Vara., III. 62. 
Sometimes, however, it is dropped, as in fqw pia for प्रिय priya. Compare 
` Fara. III. 3. At the commencement of a compound it has little effect 
` beyond strengthening the letter underneath. E. g. yait pushkariné 
| e Sa Pi T e 
۱ A आ a PRs, 






स / afd न n» are interehangeable at pleasure, especially when initial, or 


forming the last syllable of a word. In some,parts of the country the peo. 


` ple seem to have lost«all power of pronouncing न्‌ unassisted by a subsequent 


conjunet letter. Thus बानाइल Dáná-ila, “ he made" may become बालान 
bálána or arate b5álála or wala 6۰ RIOT Lakshmipura becomes 
afat Nokhipur. के 

(3.) Aspirated are interchanged with unaspirated letters, and vice 
versa, Thus tafe Daivakint is also pronounced zatam or Zafer 
Daivakhili or Daivakhint. ۱ 

Similarly ये je and *m jhe, who. गभं garbha and ग्ब garba, a womb. 
WTHT badha and arzî bada, hindrance, 3۳۲۲ and बाजा bojhá and boja, a 
burden. Wat and far end and vind, looking away. 

(4.) The vowels € i, ۷,۰ and X e, are freely interchangeable. For 
examples, see above. 

(5.) With regard to other fetters— 

(a.) Qacantake almost any vowel sound, except that of « in 
۶ America," Asan extreme instance I give रघा Rariyd, which is pro- 
nounced WX kaire or rather koire, having done. 

(b.) x iis frequently omitted, the consonants on each side forming a 
conjunct. Thus, ATF or aaa, bándhite or bándhte, It is also sometimes 
inserted between the members of conjuncts. 

(c. Single medial surd letters are elided optionally. Especially 
@ kh, also ब, ब्‌ v, and 4 y. 
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a tank, becomes 9۵۲۴ pushkdrnni, which is» pronounced almost like 
pushkdnnt. Vara. IIL 50 

A noticeable exception to the rule of separation isthe preposition प्रति 
prati, which becomes qfq ; see Vara. IL 7, and Hema-Ohandra's sútra Praty- 
ádau dah according to which the prákrit form is padi, and not pati. Also, 
as regards the elision of € r, see Vara. III. 3. Other compoundswan only ji 
be settled by comparison and «election. 


NOUNS. 
The following are the terminations, in the declension of nouns :— 
Singular. Plural. 
Nominative — or V रा, गला 
Objective | Sian, क : ASH 
Dative 
Instrumental 3 गलता 3 
Ablative थने, sit गला थने , ۲ 
Genitive T गलार 
Locative त्त NATA 


Thus «regm a boy is declined— 

Nom. वासक or AIK 

Obj. वालकाक or वालकक 

Inst. यालक Wam 

~ Abl. arama or maaa 

Gen. वाल्लक र 

Loc. araga 
and similarly in the plural, 
वालक War, ۰ 


ADJECTIVES. 


These call for no remarks. They are without gender or inflection, ex- 
cept when used as substantives. 


PRONOUNS. 


As might be expected, their forms are many for each person. The 
most common are as follows 

First person AT, सडू, AT بر‎ च्यामि, TAT. 

Second ditto , dX, ला, सम. 

Third ditto E ihis àt, this or that. wi or d or atts that or he. 

Relative थ, or tre or यात्रि, who 

Interrogative $r, or कोइ or ff, who ? 
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T ‘Samples of Declension. 

Nom. af * ۵ 1 ` ETR or हामरा 

Obj. मॉक, 5 me ٩۲13, XII 

Inst. मार 5 by me हामार 2 

۴ Abl, भार्‌ Wa. or 5 from me ۲۲۲ थने or dix 
Gen. Fix of me , दामार 
Loc. Alg in me STAT 


Similarly are declined AT you, At that, At who, &c. 

<, this, is declined as follows: 

€, Tee, Care TAT, ke. 

The plurals ef all these words follow the analogy of substantives. 

The two most interesting forms amongst the above, to my mind, are 
जहामि and हामरा. The first is the missing link between the Bengali ससि 
and the Hindi रस, both of which are plural honorific forms. ۳۲۹۲ is inter- 
esting as showing the process by which in almost every language, plural 
honorific forms supersede the usual singular. मरा is the plural of «ifa, 
which is itself a plural form. हामि, however, by constant use has acquired a 
purely singular sense, and thereby ceases to be honorific, and a fresh plural 
of a plural has to be coined to supply the deficiency. I may mention that 
लामरा is also used in a similar singular sense for “ yow’’ in the north-west of 
the District. 

Another point worth noting amongst these pronouns, is the characteristie 
ending in uit, TTS, or wig, which are all local variations of the same sound. 
This is the characteristic ending of most of the sarva-namdm, mistranslated 
“pronouns.” Thus we have सब्बांय not सच्ब meaning “all.” 

It is worth enquiring into, how numerals in so many languages came to 
have not only original Aryan pronominal inflexions, but pronominal termina- 
tions showing the most manifest signs of, and being the result of modern 
phonetic decay. Such an enquiry, however, would necessitate diseussing 
the whole theory of pronominal declension, a task which 1 willingly leave 
to more competent hands. What I have set myself to do is to record 
facts, and to leave others to draw inferences from them. - 

I here give specimens I have collected of the commonest pronominal 


E forms, in the form of a “ Philological Harp." 
۳ > 
T 
3 
६ E 
Es. 
۱ 4 





























PLACE ۱‏ ` که 
Determinative.‏ 
this hither now thus this much‏ 
एंट्रना, ۹-51۳, एत्ति, TZ, wm, एखने, 51515, ۲ रन, şa.‏ = 2 
ना, एंग्रं, va, wre aî, ۲5۲ | Wer, 585 ۰ :‏ 
here‏ 
feta, इत्ति, छरे,‏ 
Vite, *‏ 
Demonstrative.‏ 
that thither then | in that wa yf that much‏ 
तां, तांय, aif, ofa, अत्ति, चयेट,'सेला, Gea, ष्या- tera, Sera, अत, तत, सेत,‏ 
च्या, Sia, aaa) Gs, Gee, | येस्ता अदान, सेमन्‌ ,‏ 
there‏ 
सित्ति,सेत्ति,कुत्ति,‏ 
Relative.‏ 
who whither when how | how much‏ 
"i, "ix, 15, and UT, झेला BETA, AAA, यत, "WW.‏ 
iz. where | Wala, 1 |‏ 
A fafa, afa, यत्ति, à‏ 
येटे .‏ 
Interrogative.‏ 
who ? whither ? when ? how ? how much ?‏ 
ai. कांय, कांड. and "IT, कान- कंदान्‌, केमन., कत.‏ 


ats where ? HA 
|कुत्ति, कोड 








VERBAL Forms 


Prefatory. As will be seen the main scheme of the Rangpuri con- 
jugation is founded on that of classical Bangáli. To bring this out more 
clearly, I shall give the two paradigms in parallel columns. As usual in 
local dialects, the so called non-honorifie om in reality, singular form, is 
preferred to the honorific plural form usually found in the books 

In book-Bangáli there are few irregular verbs. The two commonest 
examples are याञ्रान fo go, and ۲8۲ to be.” The former has its past parti- 
ciple Arar and गेल instead of या।इया and are, and the latter has its Im- 
perfect tense fara instead of आशिलाम.. The regular forms are, however 





| eem used in poetry, and I have remarked that the peasantry of Bard- 


ae 
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wan and the neighbouring districts occasionally use those of «p ET in con- 
versation. In the northern half, however, of Rangpur the regular forms 

are the rule and the irregular the exception. Indeed in conversation, 

113 and not fare is always used. 
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PARADIGM. 
The verb पंटान to strike. 
Book form Rangpur form. 
Present. 
lst person पेंटाइ 7 or we strike पंडा 
2nd ,, Gerry पेंटाइस्‌ 
9rd , Fera. ۱ पराय. 
Present Definite. 
lst „ ٩۱] Iam or we are striking पेराइते च 
2nd „ पेंडाइतंछिस पेटाइतेचिस्‌ 
3rd 8 पेटाइलेचे 
Imperfect. 
lst مه‎ पंटाइलाम I or we struck पटान 
2nd ,, प्रेटाइल्लि Wen or 3 
8rd , Werte qara 
l Imperfect Definite. 
lst ,, पेटाइतेदिलाम्‌ 7 was or we were Qaram नागिचिन or 
striking 1۹3 
2nd qera afa 
3rd ,, पंटाइलेकछिल्ल पंटाइतेचिल 
Perfect. 
Ist ,, पेटाइयाहि Ior we have struck qarşi 
2nd पेटाइचिस्‌ 
3rd „ 8 पेटाइचे 
Pluperfect. 
lst , पेटाइयाछिलाम्‌ 7 or we had struck ۹ 
2nd 8 पेटाइचिस्लि 
8rd „ ۹ पंटाइचित्ल 
۳ Aorist and Conditional. 
lst „ प्रेडाइताम्‌ 7 or we ४5८4 to strike ۰ ۳ 
or should strike 
2nd ,, पडाइति पे टाइते 
3rd ,, Fena पेटाइत 
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Future ; * 
Ist Pers. पेंटाइव 7 or we shall strike qZ'XW or पेटाइ मु or 7 
2nd ,, 3 पंटाव 
3rd , 4 1:3 

Imperative. 

lst ,, Were Let me or us strike qzrat Xx 8 
2nd ,, पेडा पेडा or 7 
3rd ,, पडाउक 1233 


INFINITIVE AND Present PARTICIPLE. 
qara To strike or striking 


VERBAL NOUN. 


पटान a striking पटान 
; CowjuNCTIVE PAST PARTICIPLE. 
۹215۲ having struck पटाय्या &e., &e. 
ADYERBIAL PAST PARTICIPLE. 
पेटाइले having struck gari 
GERUND. 
Geitar striking पटाइवा 
۰ ۷153135 &८., ۷ 03 
&c. koe. 


Inceptives and potentials are formed by the genitive of the gerund, 
and not by the infinitive, with नागन and पारण respectively. Thus पेटाइ वार 
amt 7 begin to strike. Verear पारा 7 can strike. 

With reference to the above Rangpuri forms, I would mention that in 
the course of my reading I have met many of them in plays, in the conver- 
sation of persons who are not supposed to inhabit Rangpur. I do not fora 
moment pretend either that the forms I have giyen are all necessarily 
peculiar to Rangpur, or that I have by any means suggested all the possi- 
ble varieties. I have only given the forms usually current amongst the 
lower orders of the District 





OTHER MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMATICAL FORMS. 


I have already shown one point of resemblance between Rangpuri and 
Hindi in the word “I” हामि 

There is another form of the genitive, which may, I believe, be con- 
nected with the well-known Hindi suffixes का. के, and को, signifying ۳ 
It is met in the books, or rather in the grammars, in the genitive of urfa 















genitive, is not confined to आपनकार. I find it used in common conversa- 
tion, in such phrases as xw दिन कार रास्ता हटे wa “I came on foot a 
journey bf two days; काल कार जन्य war “put it aside for to-morrow.” 
Curiously enough, when in Tirhut in the year of the famine, I was thrown 
much amongst uneducated classes, I noticed, amongst other forms in which 
a relationship to Bangali might be traced, a similar use of the word कार 
and instead of का, which then not having been in Rangpur, I could not 
understand. 


1 now proceed to give some examples of Rangpuri folk songs. 


I have used the Deva-Nigari alphabet, and not the Bangali, as I be-. 


lieve they will thus be accessible to a wider number of readers. As the 
three sibilants are freely interchangeable, I have for the sake of uniformity 
followed Vararuchi IT, 43, and have written a dental y sa throughout. I 
have not, however, been able to carry out this rule rigidly in the case 
of some compound letters. For similar reasons I have represented both 
* and ब्‌ by व्‌. 

The first story is a kind of nonsense verse, not unlike some of our 
nursery rhymes at home. Although I do not know any exact European 


parallel, it is quite possible that such an one may exist, and I have given it 


in the hope of the analogy being pointed ont. 

I do not know wh y it is called a Gorakh Nather gan. It appears to 
have no connection whatever with Krishna. It is a great favourite amongst 
the people, who delight in hearing it sung, and go into fits of laughter ab 
the absurder impossibilities related. 





गोरख नाथेर ۱ 


काने काने कथा कय | 
तिन गाझा तार cere 7 ॥ ९ ॥ 
">> ater तो भांगा ۱ 
एक गाया ते मानुख ۱ 
qatar aaa मानुस ۱ 
ताते afya तिन जन कामार | 

=< जन तो जाने ना | 

एक wa Al wem ना ۱ 
थे कामार टा TTF ना। 
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۱ 
St वालाने तिन खान कादाइत्त | 
"EX Ga लो ۲ TT । 
एक खानत तो मुड़ा नाइ ॥४॥ ; 
ये खान 7 मड़ा ۱ 
ताके दिया afta तिन zr ۱ 
St टा लो Wer धसर ۱ 
एक डा WD लले नाइ ۷۷ ۱ 
ये पुष्कणिते जल नाड | 
ताते नामाइने तिन ara ۱ 
EX खान AT TIT fect | 
एक खान aT धाप नाइ ۱۱ 
a] ere खानेर घाप are | 
ताके दिया मारिने faa zr ۱ 
EK डा ला ۷۲۲۹5۲ गेन | 
एक डा ता पाइने ना ۷ 
ये wx टा पाइने ۱ 
लाके जिया गेन कालोगञ्ेर छाड । 
लाके विक्रि करिने लिन area ۱ 
St काइन ला पाइने TT | 
° एक area ता दिने ना ic 
ये काहन कारि दिने ना। 
: लाते किल्लिने लिन ۱ 
Sx डा at भांगा चुरा |. 
एक डा AT लला नाइ ۷ ۱۱ 
थे TAY srt लला arc | 
लाले Sima तिन जन वामनेर भात | 
"EX बामन ला खाइूमे ना। 
एक यामन ले पाइन ना ॥ १० ॥ 
ये वामन तो पाइने ना । 
सके मारिने लिन टा HTT । 
"x टा ar नागिने ना | 
एक टा ले चआराइने ना ॥ १॥ 


इत्यादि | 


é 
Aê ر‎ — 
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A SONG OF GORAKH NXTH. - 

(1) Let me whisper a tale'in your ear. I got a present of three 
villages. 


(2.) But two villages were all waste land, and in the third there was 
not a single man. 


(3.) In the village in which there was not a single man sat three 
blacksmiths. But two of them did not know their business, and the third 


. did not make anything. 


(4. The blacksmith who made nothing, made three spades. But 
two of them were broken and good for nothing, and the third had no ferule 
for the handle. 


(5. With the spade which had no ferule, he dug three tanks. But 
two of them were filled with dusf, and the third had no water in it. 
(6.) In the tank which had no water in it, he set three fish-nets. But 


two were in rags and tatters, and the third had no meshes. 

(7.) With the net which had no meshes, he caught three 7۷-۵ (a 
kind of fish). But two jumped away and escaped, and the third he 
could'nt find 

(8.) The ۷-۶ he couldn't find, he took off to Káligan] market, and 
sold it for three káhans* of kaoris. But two káhans he didn't get and हे 
one they didn't give ۰ 

(9.) With the káhan of Raorts they didn't give him he bought three 
earthen cooking pots. But two were broken and worthless, and the third 
had no bottom. 

(10.) With the pot which had no bottom, he cooked rice for three 
bráhmanps. But two didn't eat any ; and the third didn't get any. 

(11.) And the brihman who didn't get any, gave him. three slaps. 
But two didn't touch him, and the third wasn't a slap, &c. ° 





The next song is a curious and characteristic production of the tiger- 
haunted northern half of the district. It tells how the Tiger-god Sondrdy 
Thakur destroyed-an army of Mughuls. 


AT देवता 


3777775 ठाकुरेर | 
वाघे सव नाम ata डाके X, 
व्यो ठाकुर WISI, वाघ सव डाके 
बाड़ी २ aera ठाकुर हरि नाम ۱ 1 


۳ ۱ Fe, 


16 pani = one káhan = 1280 
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® A ganda 5८३... 20 gandas = 1 pan. 
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हरिर ara feat ठाकुर चस्तिद्रा पथे याद्र | 

यत ANAT 7۲۲5۲ घाटात ama पाठ ۱ چ‎ 
aa मोगलेर Ge जिज्ञासिल्ले कथा | 

मनेर WICS ठाकुर दुगदेगाइलेमाशा॥ 3 
कमरर पटिका खसाइ 1 2137357 ۱ 

घाकाइते २ नेले Baa करिय़ा ॥ y 
घाकाइते धाकाइते HA काट सालेर az | 

याइस मान पाथर दले तार AFT उपरे | ۷ 
छाट मगल उठे बले वड HAHA भाइ | 

काल्तिकार aq दादा we दखिते याइ | q 
तानाजिल 35 जाति aia TIT ۱ 5 
मिठा जले मगल जाति FCT ۱ 

aaa देखिते मगल करेल गमन ॥ c 
कतेक SC छा[ड़ मगल कतेक "दुर ۱ 

आर कतक दुर गेले काट सालेर लागाल ۲ | ¢ 
कार BSC घर ATF मगल भुलकी मेरे ۱ 

वाइस HIT फेलाइय़ाळ तोमार नाइ FIAT ॥ ° 
छार मगल उद वले बड़ AUT भाइ | 


V बन्धेन भाल TT दादा चल वाडी थाइ | 11 
वाडी TAT aria चामर! सात खानि घर | 

से घरे थाकिले वाघक नाइ डर ॥ १२ 
चिनिवार ना पारिलो wer ane TTT ۱ 

तार ANA मेरे Brag निसा भाल राति | १३ 
आरनेर किनारे ठाकुर मारे ۱ 

एक TATA चिद्या yiya च्सि स एक बाघ | iu 
विसा sa वाघ छासिल तिसा wg ws 

हेड मख wa wes war ATES ॥ ۱۷ 
धर २ वाघगन 31217 पान ۱ 

एंड SST RIST साले वाद्‌ uiu 1 N 14 
एतेक seals वाघ उडिल निल पान | 

MAT TET WITH Wala घर सात खान ॥ Us 
घर भाज़िया बाघ TT ۱ 

am दिया FATTY वाघ ATIC भितर | qum RM 
371527 Hig fae अज्ञसालेर ۱ 

नागाइल Weal IT घाड़ हुड़ मडि वाघे ॥ te 
175 afe fre जल भरिवार | 

"ram giagi तार नदी सातरिया ara ॥ २० 


मत्स्य बल्ले तार घड़ीद्राले ۱ 
i Gila केन वा ठाकुर मोक एत ताप 57 | 1۹ 









जाम TÊ धरि भोगलक सारे एक पाक । ° ES हे 
afea पडिझ़ा frre करे वाप २॥ RR >+ `. 
चालि केन वा ठाकुर माक एत ताप ۱ ۱ 
धनेर किद्धार ना मदू सनेर faci. 


۱ 553 घाड़ा वेचे सेवा करिम तोर ॥ RR 
p wr दिन सोनाराय़ ठाकुर दे गेल देखा | ۱ 
e". नर लोक पञ ताक ۷5۲ परिखा | २४ 
P xfa | 
` A SONG OF SONARAY THAKUR. 
All the tigers roar forth his name. = 
“ Oh Thakur Sonáráy." All the tigers roar forth his name. 
: (1. From house to house the Thakur wandered, uttering the namo 
۱ of Hari 
۳ (2. He uttered the name of Hari as he went along the way ; and he 


2 met the whole Mughul army on the road 
J (3.) The whole Mughul army asked him a guestion : but in the pride 

4 of his heart, the Thákur only shook his head 
ts (4) So they undid their waistbands and tied up the Thakur, and with 
- — blows they thrust him on*before them ۱ 
Cad (5.) They thrust him on into their prison, and tied a twenty-two 
maund stone upon his chest : (and left him there) 

(6.  Thelittle Mughuls got up and said to the big Mughuls, “ Bro- 

thers, come, let us see our prisoner* of yesterday 
2 (7.) Both the classes of Mughuls went to bathe 
E, (8.) 'They ate their breakfast (and drank) sweet water, and then went 
` OÑ to see their prisoner 
(9.) The Mughuls went on, and on, and on, and arrived at the prison. - 
ES 00) When they arrived at the prison, they peeped carefully in. | 
a Fo has thrown off the twenty-two maund stone, your Sondriy is not i^a 
|. (AL) The little Mughuls got up and said to the big Mughuls, * x. 
thers, this binding up was not good. Let us go home T 
(12.) “Let us go home and build seven houses. If we keep inside 
them, there will be no fear of the tiger.” | 
`  (13.) (The Thakur said unto himself) * Ye scoundrels, low-caste Mu- — — 
ye could not recognize me. Your Mughuls will be killed one fine " 


if 
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- مرح‎ Lit. “tying up." 
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and with one bound there came twenty hundred tigers. 


55 a5.) Twenty hundred tigers came, thirty hundred camels, and with | 





. heads down came wild bears 
(16). “ Hurrah, Tigers ; take some betel and pán. We have revenge 


``. to take upon those scoundrelly Mughuls 


(17.) The tigers: rushed up tumultuously and took the pán : and 
with one spring of their bodies they destroyed the seven houses 

(18.) The tigers got tired with breaking down the houses, so they 
jumped into the inner apartments. 

` 19) The Mughul's wife had gone into the cook-house, "When the 
tigers saw her, they tumultuously twisted her neck 

(20. The Mughul’s daughter had gone to fetch water. When she’ 
saw the tigers, she jumped into the river and began to swim. ~ The fishes said 
“ A crocodile is eating her." 

(21.) She said, “Oh Thakur, why are you afflicting me so to-day.” 

(22. ) He caught the Mughul by the left arm, and gave him a blowe 
The Mughul fell on the ground crying ** Báp, Báp." 

(283. Hesaid, “Oh Thakur, why are you afflicting me so to-day. I'm 
nota slave of my wealth but I am of my life. I'll sell my riding horse 
and be your slave." 

(24.) On that day S'onáráy Thikur made himself visible, and men 
now worship him when they fall into temptation. 





The third specimen is a song describing the birth of Krishna. It is 
by far the most popular song amongst the Hindus of the district. It is 
not extant complete, but I have been able to collect many pieces of it and 
to repatch them into something like the original song which no doubt 
originally existed. I have been able to produce a pretty fair text ; as there 
is hardly a line of which I have not obtained two or three copies. Con- 
sidering the great distances from each other at whieh the places were 
whence I obtained the fragments, it is wonderful how they agree ; espe- 
cially as it is not customary for the reciters to possess written copies, or 
even to be able to read them if they did. Babu Haris Chandra Rai of 
Ulipur in this district was able to give me three extensive fragments, which 
were of great assistance to me, They gave me, in fact, the main thread on 


= which to string the other smaller fragments I had collected 
` No doubt the story was originally continued further than I now give, 


A- 


` Infact, I have some short pieces on Krishna's later life which favour 


۱ such a theory : but unfortunately they are not nearly numerous enough 
_as far as I have yet been able to see, to justify me in giving any more at 


"n ७ % "RI ۲ e 
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As it is given here, the story ends abruptly. Perhaps, at some future 
time I may be able to extract more of the same kind of gold from the rich 
"mine of material yet lying by me unexamined. 


किष्टेर जन्माष्टमी । 


eus 1575377 तिरिजगते जानि | 
ait ata उबजील कन्या नाम देवखिनों ॥ ۹ 
कार घरत दिमे कन्था Sve नाइ वर | | 
रुप Ble रतन WIT परम सुन्दर | ? 
हेन काले चल्लिया Bee नारद RFT || R 
मनिक TENT 1۲57 FICE TUNA ۱ 
यसिवार few afaa उत्तम सिंडाशन | 4 
1311 ۲317 व्यानिया दिल काड़ित करि जल | 
कप्पर AFT fem 1151 भरि ۱ 
TIS कस्न भाल Sa मनि ठाकुर इति आगमन || Y 
भार घर बाड़े कन्या नामे ۱ 
रुपे 13 SS कन्या परम सुन्दर | 
कान स्ताने few विवा TA ना पाइ वर ॥ 5 
Qa कासे गनिया कल नारद मजनि ۱ 
गोकुल नगरे Be arg ear Wy! 
सेद्‌ aia ear विया देवक सुन्दर ॥ 5 
देवखिनो वासुदेव St सम ۱ 
St wala gar विया देवक सुन्दर | = 
ताक सुनिया देवक राजा हरसित wu 
नारदक पाटाइया दिया 355535 आनिल धरिया é 
नाना 313877 राजाक चाने ۱ 

. Beare repe तारा 'व्यासिल विस्तर ॥ १० 
चारि ate राम कत्ता IFAT ۱ 
सोनार घट qaa वाति दिया लइल ۱ 
27 लगन चादर करिया देवखिनो बिदा ॥ t 
agga देवखिनोक OTT ۰۱ 
नानामत कर दान 115 1۱ 





हस्ति घोड़ा दान यतेक fae कर d १२ 
quad करे दान कन्यार हथ माच्या | 
۱ जैंसे करिले दान एक सत्त AIT | 3 
नं ताळ पाळत करे दान कन्यार wu ۱ 
tin Ace करिले दान एक सत्त गाइ | १४ 
m 
छू 5 
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ताङ पाळत करे दान कन्यार wu ۱ 
एकडा गाभी ۲3 दान ACM नेट ۱ 14, 
तार पाछत Ht दान TAT Wa FETT | 
तेंसे Bice दान चरका काटा नाटाइ |, Ta 
तार पाछत करे दान FATT € ۱ 
दान माइ FAT नाइ खालि हाकु TTF | 19 
लार पाछत करे दान कन्यार Wu ۱ 
Ae करिले दान भाड़ा गाइ नेर सामा d ic 
हेन are afaq ace मुनिवर | 
कंस तार मरन देखि देवखिनोर ver ۱ te 
ए बाल सुन कंस राजा मने ag | 
हस्त Gy लद॒या याय 351123 gafa | ۳۰ , 
सात पाच राजा ताक रा िल ۱ 
हेन काले मनि 21915 251۲5 ۳ | 1 
गा वध वामन वध TFA ۱ 
fate वध करिले पातक सहे Sie um Ry 


Safa वसुदेव tie गकुल ۱ 


YA खन्तान जनमे तांर वचर बचर | * وچ‎ 
‘ जन्मे २ ages faut आराधन करे | ; 

ac किए जन्म are देवखिर get |i २४ 

मासेर Ha चान्द्र दिने देवखिर wire "eT ॥ اج‎ 

fae ۲۲ लइथा TAA ۱ 

पुने रुप पन्ते देखा दिल 0۱ i 

Sl zara शा gala 7 ۱ 

तामार गरभत खानिक मागि TÛT | e^ 

wafer] वले याज कि TT ۱ 

चतुर पासे देखि हामि घोड़ 2۲۲ ۱ २८ 

रविर लापेते दाम पन्त देखि xx i 

ना जानि कोन Sa डाके GUST ॥ sé 

۰ gfe aa चिन्त माता cafe ۱ 

मारिव लामार एरो Bila खोहरि | T 

एक दिनकार fafaa Ea ۱ 

«iu afya राजाक TIA कत बड़ | et 

Fa वले मारिवे राजा ताक गनिवार पारि i 

afya राजा 7 तबे क ax ux و‎ 

पुनव्यार स्लानेते चस्लिल 1 

afz wu गरबे वास 5۷7 ۲ ॥ 22 


«x यामन == 7۱۲, तिरि = स्ती | १९ वचर = वत्सर । ९६ fyara = sia | 
— = = 
R= परमाद्‌ == भ्रमाद | ۶ एरी = 1۱ 
DD a 











| / ۱ 
۰ "À T 
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Ar पारे gra करे 731۲ ufea | क्‍ ९४ 
STET TF | 


JE वलां परानेर ww सर्‌ से कओं ताक | 
11*۲7 नदी जमुना ना चले du fen हल कोल ॥ ३५ 
tare सुनि जमना नदी छाड़िया NGA ۱ j 






































EY सडू कोलाकुलो कर spec छपरा | X 
यंसादा बल्ले | 
सड सद्‌ Wat सडू से कओं लोक ۱ 
| aq दिन कय मास तोमार गरभ खानी ॥ ye 
AES कथा सुनि दवखिनी tife कान्दिवार | E 
CE qx किना जान सडू भाड से हामार ach 25 
— सात दिवसे सात 131515 पठाचे यम ۱ 
۱ Sixt हय दस मास दस दिन मार 155 बचर॥ ३९ 
| "STET TT ۱ 
Nu सडू वस्वो परानेर सडू रुन सत्य करि ॥ ४० 


5۲517 घड़े यदि कन्या wx were | 
MAT घड़े 5 TE ATH HCG दान ॥ 


3 St भनें सत्य सादा करिल ए स्थान | ४२ 
mue: एक सत्य दुइ सत्य सत्य से तिन ۱ S 
= ۷۲ सत्य भङ्ग LS पाछत ۲۲ नाइ | | - 
EC St ऋने सत्य सादर करिल्ञ V 515 ॥ Be 1 


wie पानित नामिया देवखिनो vie करिलल GE | 

fear पानिते afaa दवखिनी दिल पच्च डव | 

Hare नामि eater कि gara vice | ४४ 
भिला यस्तर छारिया GT बस्तर ۱ 

काखर कुम्भ ATT काखर उपरे | 


दुइ भने चल्लिया गेदल XX भनार घड़े | ey * 
स्नान करिया देवखिनों मन्द्रे ۲۲ पांच्या i ^ 
fei fasi वाड़िया 115 ले गाज्या TTT ॥ H 1 ` 


Va काले चले Wes Var घड़े ۱ 9 
` छजरिया चक्ते चकिया ۲۲۹۲ | ^ 
UT मले गेल चर UNIT wx | i vo 
पञ्च पासे Bre राजार V पञ्च ۱ 
1 नाजीर उजीर BIS राजार 332795 nw ॥ ४८ 
kit sites कांसी तामा पित्तल वाज्जिचे सानाइ | 
fae कर ताल 3۲5 ۲ HTS नाइ | we 
२५ ۲ 
न a, T. 


— 
— 
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राज्ञा 13 वाजनीया 321 वाइज कर । _ E e 


कि खपर निया ۲ चर वलुक ۲۱ ۰ ۰ ۰۰ 


"A. d 
msi Ty, P. 


2 = ` " = 


कट. مهن‎ 


हस्त ज्ञे ls चेटा करे नमस्क।र | 

देंखिचि गरभ AT गदाधर ॥ 

कथा 3۲5۳۵۲ कंस राजार टाटा Ge ara | 
हट मण्ड ETT राजा मखे ना TT ۳۲3۲ | 
वियान wore दिया राजा करिल ۱ 
पञ्च पात्तर HTT राजा alae दच्यायान ॥ 
राजा TF पात्तरगन कान वड ۱ 

VIRIS aha जन्म Ares हरि | 

371531 उजोर TF राजा #7۲۳۲ ars ۱ 
UTS! राख राजा नोक AT ۱ 

एतेक ۲۱۲ राजा कारसे वापक डर | 
पात्र बल्ने मचाराजा पराने वास डर | 








~ 


तोमार बेनक देवखिनोक wiag arf कर | 


ए fum we काइला पाटामा जम घड़ ॥ 

v are ofa कंस इरसित ۱ 

चर चर 3۳5757 राजा डाके घने घन | 

डाक मध्ये चर बेटा e दरिसन ॥ 

हस्त जाडो चर खेटा करे नमस्कार | 

कि कारने महाराजा AST छासार | 

सेइ चरक पाचिल राजा TAT रिप ۱ 
यादार THAT चर गकुलक नागिया ॥ 

एक आज्ञा ना पाथ चर AT ज आज्ञा | 
हस्ते सेल TT निया fea est धाय | 
SUC पाड़े कसेर चर ना Aral माथार केस | 
गकुल नगरे याशा 5 5 | 

गकुले थाया चर किराइयथा ड | 

नागिचे राजार दरवार ना TS भालाइ ॥ 
TET TAA जमना इच्या पार | 

ठाकुर वलाइ uu मधर वचन | 


मिठाइ जल चर क रह भाजन | 


[मिठाइ TIH जले चरक भाजन कराया | 
ues Catena TTT ۱ 


राजार 553۲۲ TATE गिया | 
हस्त 5۲55557 करे ۱ 
कि कारने मदाराजा तलप ۲۲ | 


राजा वले ध्या वसुदेव 


6 
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पुरान नारद मनि कळे बारे बार 

भागिना भागिनी ep मरन हामार ۱ 49 

Se WA थाक ate TET 0 

HIRE ۲ ۲۲5 ۲۲3 पाठामों जम FT | 

कथा सुनि दवखिनों नागिस्त कान्दिबार ॥ (< 

भाइ WwW पराने दासर एक खानी ۱ 

कन्या दादा नाथल गोचर WAR दादा तोर हाति घोड़ा 
तार ۲3 हदा याक राडे | 

۹7۳۲ THF दादा तार माथार WI ॥ ge 

कंस राजा वले चर लार वापेर माथा BIST | 

छका fea द्वर्खिनक गडे र भिलर cu | a 

दवखिनों बल्ले भाल अन्द कथा कथ ला कान जन ۱ २१% 

चर al उडिया चले वसुदव लार ۱ 





क तोक iw सन्द 15۲۲ भगिनो ॥ ७२ 
तखन cues 0 | 

3 बन्दो ना FONT ॥ 

۹۲۲ मध्यान लाहा दिया चान्दिलिन गड ॥ o? 
चाहिरर परकास ATS उपर AF जाल ۱ og 
कान्दिर२ देवखिनों करिल ۱ 

सिच्या रे वसिया स्वपन FETA नारायन || ou 
कि कारने कान्द माथा तोमरा SE | 

तोमार गरभे दास ATT प्रभ नारायून॥ oq 
एक दिनकार feux FER ۱ 

gig TAH राजाक काय्य कत TT || 55 


WHS जनमिते चामार SS WIHTC मन | 

इन्द्र wife देवगन WIT जनं जन | 

निन्द्रा छिल दे वखिनी TT चेतन ۰ oc 
उठ २ BS प्रभ माथार छतर | 

व्याज निसा काले परातक काले देखिनं ۱ 


٩11717 ACH वास ATT नारायन | od 
~ ~ > as 

NGA जनमित तार FIFE मन | 

Ve are बलिया TTT Tae भूवन Il छः ० 


देवगन atau fae डाके घने ۱ 
315 देवगन कर नमस्कार | 
कि कारने 5117 तलप ۱ ct 


Ó—————— — —Á— IRIS RR D T‏ — ت 
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۱ ॥ किए बल्ले 5375 | 
THA जन्मिते हामार WU मन | 
सवे arfaa कर we ۱ 
एखन सुन दूवगन हामार STH सन ॥ c 
aaraa पटि वाच्यो ATT देल परनेर साजन | ۱ 
٩۷5 पुटि fya are चइल सिलावती साजन || ८३ 
"IX मेघ GLU ۲۲5 TT ۱ 





fie aT इस्ति डाक मेघेर ۱ cu 
सात TITA wer दिन we waa ۱ cu, 
a gaara ATE मेघ AAT लागे सिल्ला 

गाळ विरिक भाह्रिया विरिकेर SE war i cq 
Sites पड़ नेडर भङ्गया यागाथ मारे नार ।। c5 


- कंस Cat चर पत्ताइया ata गिरिर ۱ 
पाइक पालाय धनका Gary करिया Hig fel ८८ 
एक ITT पालाइया गइल ۲۱۹۶۲52۷ TIT | 


GI तलञच्चायार त्यज्य करि खेतेर थवरा वाळ | ce 
व्यार चर पालाइया गेल कांट पालातिर ۱ 

मातार gals काडया FAIT टिके are | de 
माऊगेक बल्ले माञ माच्या दूयार चापि ۱ 

व्यार भाइ चाकार करे मांग हय तार आच्या || ét 
sre करिया पसिम face बाप ۱ 

ढाल 333112117 भांगिया गड़ाइस काचि «rwr €R 


> 


दिन ۳ daa लेमन रात्तिर हइल ۱ 








۳517 WIT AN TT ना जान परसि | ¿R 
337577 TTT काला | गलाथ वानर WISI | 

नाकेर gt बांसीर wir |! eu 
मानिक मटक ATA खीफल कमल ۱ 

3۲۲3 लक्ष्मी वामे 3 |! ey 
हालिया FETT gra ana TT | 

गले BIN सनंमय माला || és 
इन्द्र गुल toaa) ¥ चाइल qu cu 

वसुमति करे नाभिच्छेद | eo 
माय बल्ले पत | wur वाछार | 

केन Bical व्यवागिनीर ws ii ec 








८३ वाच्या == ۱ cq विरिक = ۱ << गिरिर == 1278۱ € विरद 
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एखन कंसेर चरे । वाड़ी घरे ebur we | 
'धाचरिया मारिये few aÑ || 
व्यान्धार wen उवज्जिल किए ۲۲ जानाकिमय। 
आदर चत भमि पड़िया माद्र सने कथा कय || 


॥ किष्ट ae ॥ 


STATE TUM वास दिया मा ag पाइला दुःख | 
रविवार fea मा येमन चन्द्रम ख || 





ate करिया माष्या age wearer कंस जिवार wi 


हाथ afaa दवि वालिसे मारे ۱ 

के आर 5۲153 मोक वलियो वलाडूर आच्या | 
जय रे € wat धनि a4 । 
विद्याधरि करे नाच TAF करे गान ,। 


| किष्ट TT | 


पिला गे वचन मार ۱ 
'डामाक ASMA IX नन्द 55۲ घड | 
N epe ae i 

पत्तम पाइक sna wid ۱ 

लिन चिफला जागे वाप देखिले नागे डर ॥ 
377775 खुरमान SUE भार सब्द ۱ 
Sit वांसयार खापयार जागे जागे घन घन Il 
ढाली wa जागे वाप टाल करि कान्दे । 
quate Sais जाग TAF AA ۱۱ 
AGG पाइक जागे राजार घड़ेर पाचे |! 

गड़ खाइया जागे वाप Var | 

कंस राजार विस्वास मादाइ SI घने घन || 
हस्ति पिठे arsa पर 5151 पिठे ۱ 
व्याड भाइ HSC वाजाय जागं xr दिन || 
war पण्डित लागे बाप तामार कारन | 
ara aca छाष्याणास्त किए aaa करिम गमन |l 
ए 35 ۳5 15۳5۲۲ किए wefe ۱ 
۲۲ 21135571 fee डाक घने ۱ 
डाक wu निन्द्रा rel दिल दरसन | 

<a Wire निन्द्रा याली ۱ 

fe कारने awau तलप ۲۲۲ ॥ 

are वालाओं निन्द्रा ges] वचन HIT WX | 
कंस राजार परि uus TAA कर |l 


९९९ पनर — qui | 


6 — } 
१०४ WAH = प्रथम 
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, Uy ह 5 Wa nr e. cA )ا‎ 5 ETC. و‎ 
— A 9۳ कुदिली ۲۲ दिलेन ۲۲6۱ ۰ ४ gq 
— YAH पाइक निन्द्रा NG हले धन सर । _ و‎ | A 
T faa ۲35۲ निन्द्रा गल aR TIT डर || ९१९६३ UA 
۳ ` ۲ ETA निन्द्रा गेल कार सब्द ۲ | ae 


"gre बांसयार खापयार निन्द्रा गेल wa 155] ११७ N 
axaf निन्द्रा गेल TAF नएया ۱ 

3115 सवे निन्द्रा गल ढाल Ty HH || ११८ 
NG ava निन्द्रा गल एला आगमन | 

2 राजार fare ۲515 सच्या निन्द्रा ae ॥ ११८ 
पिठे माऊत पदरी घेड़ा पिष्टे जीन | 

च्याट भेउ रिया भजर वाजाय सेष्यो परिल निन्द्र ॥ १५२० 
= थो सव पड्य़ा पण्डित निन्द्रा TT | 

























Ea एके एके राज परी अचेतन हे ल्त ۱ ९२१ 
fee fsa aa पिता गे च्या डामाक लइया ۱ 
5 तखन wg डने ۲5 AST WE rS गेल ۱ ९२२ 
ies Witt HTAA wm याय 1 
NU 53 देव गन्दवर साते जमनाय दिल वालचर || १२३ 
—— देखिया जमनार 25 प्राने नागे वड़ | EX 
fa«q एइ SHAT WT मेरा पार ।। १२४ wi 
iu 
a ۱ किए ۷ 
: "i 7 ۱ ۱ qi याप Barat हय्‌ ۱ : AE 
"A व्हाट पानि वार नय FIAT HD जमना WI पार | : 
— war वाप मनत ना करिष्य WU ।। १२५४ ۱ 
ae WAH पनर फले आशि Val ۱ 
TS ew: far 31157 घड़े gat गननिछि || १२२ 
Ig + nafafy Atel 315 EET नामिल spe | | ۱ 
= ۳ . 3313 करिल areata | १२७ ۲ 
f ._श्याकिया 28۲۲۱ भाप दिया ۱ * 
"A وان‎ वसुदेव ۳۲53 जमनार पानी ॥ १२८ 
۱ बसुदेव mw हालाया चाय fauc नागाइल AIT पाय | 4 
= विषाद्‌ मने गने ۱۱ १२९ ۲ 
॥ वसुदव 5 ۱ = ۱ 
सात पृत्तेर माके तनु TE ۸۱ 
q ara ना aires cafe कि ۱۱ १९० AE 
۳ aw viele a qa TTA} | * 
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aa मास दस दिन ۲51 ۲5۲ । 
तन खाइया दुद ना खाच्या ۱ 


sre 7 करिया दडा करिया Sar खुद ۱ RRR 
स्तन दांस्ताया पाइल ۱ FIT Alaa ۱ 
z कुति xw सडू चया सथा ॥ १३२ 
. 
॥ 35555 35 | 
अनेक vat we | किए आसिछे मोर घड़े । 
«re देंखि तंर wwmrr | १६४ 
॥ नन्द वले ۱ 
मोर घड़े SS area) नाम शचि ۱ 
रुपे 13 ag विद्याधर ।। १२५ 
y किए TT ۱ 
एक कन्या दान केल्ले WITE परुस ۱ 
कि करिम तोक | LE 
2۳۲ निले काले ۱ 55 चक्ष केन रतन ۱ 
मचामायाक waw ۱۱ १२० 


कान TT | 
171737 few | 
ait wr पराने कत धर 1 


2 करि गंइल घड़े | १३८: 
we वातास गइल | ۰ 
कंसेर चर घिड़िल वाड़ी। ga wu जानाइल ۱ 
चरे राार गाचर i १२९ 
arare हैयाछे भागिनी। दुत सखे वात्ता सुनि | 
राजा ferar ares सीप्रगत्ति ॥ १४० 


वार करे ASAT | धोवार पाटत TET ۲۱ 
5257۲ ts diuum कामिनी ॥ ۷ 
जड़िया ara मद्चामाया ۱ araga कया | 
सानेक «मामा HS तामाक घर |I १४२ 
Wrarm ufus ये | गेकुलात वाड़े से | 
दख Uta नन्द argat TE || १४३ 


55 तन = ۱ 
= 















चर चर वालिया राजा डाके तत खन | १४४ 


4 Hea उठिथा राजाक जानाइल ۱ 
तामार faa WIT राजा GI दछ सागर ॥ १४५ 
काली NX कुले Fe उनकुटि नागेर ۱ 
सेइ वृद्धे मारिम छाइलाक काय्यं कत वल ॥ ° (४६ 
॥ इति ।। 


THE BIRTH OF KRISHNA, 

1. Ugrasena was a great king, renowned throughout the three worlds; 
and in his family was born a damsel named Devaki 

2. “Into what house ill I give the damsel? I cannot find a 
worthy suitor. She bath beauty and she hath jewels. She is fair to look 
upon." 

9. About this time the most excellent saint Nárada came on a visit to 
her father. 

4." When the king saw the saint, he made obeisance and gave him a 
splendid throne to sit upon 

56. 'They brought water in a vessel for him to wash his feet, and also 
gave him camphor and betel and pán of the kind known as mifha bhari 
Then the king said, “ Thy arrival here, Reverend Sir, is propitious. 

6. “In my house there is growing up a damsel named Devaki. She 
is growing both in beauty and in virtue, and is exceedingly fair to look upon. 
Where shall I give her in marriage ? I cannot find a worthy suitor." 

7. Narada thereupon proceeded to make astrological calculations, and 
then said to the king, “ In the city of Gokula is the house of Vasudeva. 
There give thou thy daughter Devaki in marriage. 

8. “Devaki and Vasudeva are a perfect match for each other. In 
his house give thou her in marriage." 

9. On hearing these words, king Devaká was pleased, and despatched 
Nárada with an invitation to king Vasudeva. 

10. He also invited with great honours the kings of the various 
(neighbouring) countries ; the Ro-bhdt Bráhmans came in crowds. 

. 11. They planted four Rim plantains in the court-yard (for the mar- 
riage seat). They filled the house with golden offering dishes and lamps with 
mhades,* and they shortened the eight days preparatory ceremonies of 
Devakí's marriage to four days 

12. They set Vasudeva and Devakí sitting together, and the kings of 


* Lit. Lamps which can be carried about, 
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the earth began to make presents of horses and elephants, each to the best 





T > 


of his ability 
13. First the mother of the bride made her present. She gave them 
a hundred ships. ۰ 


14. After her the bride's brother made his present of a hundred cows. 

15. After him her father's eldest brother made his present. He gave 
only one cow, and it had a short tail. 

18. After him his wife made her present. She gave the reel of a 
spinning wheel. 

17. After her the bride's grandparents made their present. But 
they gave no present and no offering; they gave nought but hurry and 
bustle 

18. After them the bride's maternal uncle made his present. He 
gave the iron ferule of a broken rice pestle 

19. Atthis stage of the proceedings the excellent saint, after making 
astrological calculations, said “Oh Kamsa, I see thy death in the womb of 
Devaki." 

20. On hearing these words, King Kamsa became extremely sorrowful 
in heart. He took his sword in his hand and would have slain Devaki. 

91. But five or six kings caught hold of bim and held him back, 
while the reverend saint came up to him, and remarked as follows 

22. * Slaughter of a cow or of a Bráhman may be expiated by gifts 
but he who slayeth a woman, with him travelleth his sin.” 


95. Devaki and Vasudeva went to Gokula, and there each year she 
had a child to the number of seven 
if 94. At each birth Vasudeva worshipped Krishna, and finally Krishna 
took up his abode in Devaki's womb 

95. Af the end of the month, on a moonlight night, Devaki showed 
signs of pregnancy — 
» 26. She took gil fruit and ámlá fruit and went to bathe ; and on 
` the way Holy Hari made himself visible to her in his full form. 

27. “Oh Devaki, sweet Devaki, I ask for a little place within thy 
















~ 28. Devaki said, “To-day what dismay is mine. On all sides I see 

nought but a terrible darkness. | 1 
. 99. “The sun is hot, and the way seemeth long I know not what ` 
` 80. “Fear not, Devakí, my gentle mother. , I will ee thy — 


ht, 1 will 









from the Club-bearer. I will slay the king with all his family. 
valiant act. 

32. “The king will die saying, “Lam killed’. That I can prophesy. 
I wil kill Kamsa the Asura. Short will be the time it will take me.” 

33. Again on another occasion Devaki went to bathe, and in the form 
of dust the Holy Hari entered into her womb. 


34. On this side of the river bathed the chaste Devaki. On the 
other side bathed Yaśodá and Rohini. 





YASODA SPAKE. 


95. “Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul, I say unto thee, did not the 
Yamuna flow between us, I would clasp thee in my arms," 
36. When the river Yamuna heard these words, he left the sands of 


his bed, and the two friends embraced each other where the water had just 
been flowing. | 


YASODA SPAKE. 


37. “Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul. Friend, I say unto thee a 
word. How many days and how many months art thou with child ۳ 

38. When Devaki heard these words, she began to weep. “ What, 
dost thou my friend not know ? My brother is my foe. 

39. “On seven days hath he sent seven children of mine to Yama's 
abode. Other women remain pregnant for ten months and ten days, but 
I have been a year with child." 


YASODÁ SPAKE. 


40. “Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul, hear the vow I make unto 
thee. 

4l. “Ifa holy daughter is born unto me, and if thou hast a son, do 
thou give him unto me." The two friends thereupon swore to observe this 

42. “One vow, two vows, the third time a vow. If this vow is 
broken, may evil befal us." The two friends thereupon swore to observe 
the promise. ۱ 

43. Up to her knees in water Devaki purified herself, and up to 
her breast in water she dipped herself five times. 

. 44. Ata bad ghif she dived, but it was at a good gAáf that she 

arose from the water.* 
| 45. The two friends exchanged their wet clothes for dry, and each 
lifted a water jar on to her hip, and went to her own house. 


® That is, Krishna entered into her during the dive. 
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۲ 46. After concluding her bath, Devakí went home to her palace, and 
day by day, her body and limbs waxed in size. 

47. Atthis time the startled goblins of the night, the Asuras, came 
and wandered threugh every house and palace, and thus the scouts of King 
Kamsa approached his presence chamber. 

48. On his five sides, the king had five servants round him. The 
Sheriff and the Prime Minister and forty-two books of law. 

49. 'They played upon brazen and copper gongs and gonglets and 
elarionets. There is no counting the number of war trumpets and oym- 
bals. 

50. The King said, “Oh musicians, cease playing. Let the scout tell 
the news he brings." 

51. The scout folded his hands and made obeisance. “ Your humble 
club-bearer hath seen that Devaki is pregnant." 

52. When King Kazisa heard these words, he was as it were thunder- 
struck. He bent his head and did not utter a word. 

53. Early in the morning, the King bathed himself with water and 
sat-down in the hall of audience with his five servants. 

54. The King said, * My servants, by what device can I escape ? Hari 

" hath taken birth to destroy me." 

55. The Sheriff and the Prime Minister said, “Oh King build a fort 
of iron. Environ it with elephants, horses, men-at-arms, and an army. 

56. “As long as that exists, no one's father wilt thou fear." The 
servants then proceeded, “ Oh King thou feelest fear within thy Soul. 

57. “Take thy sister Devaki and fasten her up. When this child 
is born, we will send it to Yama's house.” 

58. Kamsa on hearing this was pleased in mind, and called several 
times for his scouts ; and while he was yet calling, they made their appear- 
ance. 
59. A scout clasped his hands and made obeisance. “ Wherefore hath 
Your Majesty summoned us?” 

3 60. The king addressed that scout with expressive eyes. “Go, oh 
e scout, to Gokula.” | 
t. 61. One order of the king was as good as two to the scout: He took 
^ ` pis spear and spear-head into his hand and ran by the shortest way. = 
ms 62. As he ran, the scout did not even stop to tie up his hair, He 
TN went straight to, and entered, the city of Gokula. - * 
Cvm ` 63. The scout arrived at Gokula and swore an oath. (He said to 
Vasudeva) “The King's council is-assembled and ill it bodeththee. Vasu- 
` deva and Devaki, ye will have to cross the Yamuna.” E 


` ५ 
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65. The scout ate sweetmeats and water (to satiety), and left some ; 


uneaten, and then he placed Vasudeva and Devaki before him, and produced 
them in the King’s council. ۱ 

66. With hands clasped Vasudeva made obeisance, saying, “ Wherefore 
hath the great king summoned me ?” ۱ 

67. The King said, ** Oh Vasudeva, Nárada, the saint of old, hath told 
me time on time, that my death lieth in the hands of my sister's ۰ 

68. “Ye two shall remain prisoners in my fort, and when thy child 
cometh into existence, I will send him to Yáma's abode." But Devaki, 
when she heard these words begam to weep. 


; DEVAKf SPAKE. 

69. “My Brother, I have lost my second self. Thon hast not let one 
single daughter of mine remain before thee. Brother, may thy horses and 
thy elephants die, and may thy wife become a widow; may thy pagari fall 
of itself from off thy head." 

70. King Kamsa said to the scout, “ (Why art thou standing idle ?) 
Art thou looking for thy father's head. Thrust Devaki into the fort.” 

71. Devaki said, * Who speaketh these words to me, evil and yet 
good.” 

72. The scout arose and spake, * Vasudeva is thy husband. Thou art 
the sister of the king. Who shall speak ill of thee ۳ 

73. Then they bound Vasudeva and Devaki, and instantly made pre- 
parations., 

74. And with eighty maunds of iron they built a fort. Outside, it 
was closed and over it an iron net. 

75. Weeping Devakí laid herself down to sleep, and sitting by her 
head Náráyana showed himself to her in a dream. 

76. “Why, my mother, why do ye both weep? In thy womb the 
lord Náráyana hath taken up his abode. l 

77. “One day, within the limits of a single night, will I protect thee 
from the Club-bearer. I will slay the king with all his family. Truly a 
valiant act.” 

78. “I have determined to be born in Gokula. All the gods from 
Tndra-downwards will attend at the ceremony." Then Devaki awoke from 





P> sleep. ; V | 
e 79. “Awake, awake my lord, the crown* of my head. s night, 
ust before dawn I dreamt a dream.  Náráyana hath taken up his abode in 
|. my womb. n ; 
4 ` 80. ““Thave determined to be born in Gokula,' saying these words 
^ = he left me and went to heaven.” 
e 5 * Literally “ umbrella.” 
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81. Krishna summoned the gods urgently, and they came, and made 
obeisance to him with hands clasped, “ Wherefore, Oh Mighty Lord, hast 
thou summoned us?” 


KRISHNA SPAKE. 

82. “J have determined to be born in Gokula. Come ye all, and raise 
a storm of wind and rain. Hear ye now, oh gods, my resolution." 

83. They took fifty-two times sixteen scores of winds and clothed 
themselves in them. Silivati was dressed in forty times sixteen scores of 
hail-stones 

84. Indra clothed himself in twelve clouds, and they roared like 
unto the roar of a lion or of an elephant 

85. For seven nights and nine days the storm raged in Gokula. 

. $86. The clouds poured forth in streams. The hail began to fall like 
thunder-bolts. 

87. Plants and trees were broken. The trees flew about like dust. 

` The Sriphala tree fell, and the tiger ran away with a broken tail. ` 

SS. The scouts of king Kamsa fled and hid themselves under the 
mdchis* of the householders. The messengers and the archers fled, running 

۰ at the top of their speed 
89. One messenger fled to where the ploughmen were. He laid 
aside his sword and shield and took to weeding the field 
90. Another scout ran into the house of a woman fresh from child- 
‘bed. He took the págarí off his head and with it began to cleanse the 
child.t 
91. He said to the wife, “ Mother, mother, close the door. Who 
1 again will enter (su¢@h) service (as mine), may his wife be unto him as his 
E mother. 
92. “I would sooner turn a beggar, and support an old father and 
- mother, and break up my sword and shield, and fashion them into seythes 















Cun DET As Alip aif ts beet so is the night. Devaki hath a child and 
the neighbours know it not. — . 

| 94. He is born of a dark complexion, with a garland of wild flowers 
his neck. The ४४8 cf his nostrilyis HRS Ma I NA | 
` 95. A pearl coronet on his head, a S'ríphala and a lotus in his hand 








99. “Even now Kamsa’s scouts invest each house and room. He 
will dash thee to death upon a stone." | 

100. In a dark room Krishna is born, and he shineth pure and radiant 
as the moon-light. As he issueth from her womb, and falleth upan the 
ground, he speaketh unto her. 


® 
KRISHNA SPAKE. 

101. “Ihave dwelt in my mother's womb, and have given her great 
pain. Tt is true it is a Sunday, but my mother's face is pale as the Moon. 

102. *'Speedily my mother, come to Gokula, Kamsa must not escape." 
But Devakí exclaimed, * Alas!" and struck the pillow with her arm, saying 
“Who will call me Krishná's mother ?” 

103. Every one rejoiced and gave vent to cries of victory. Vidyddha- 
ras danced, and Gandharvas sang With joy. 


KRISHNA SPAKE. 


104. * My Father, hear my words. Make me a changeling in the 
house of Nanda the cow-herd.”’ 


VASUDEVA SPAKE. 

105. “ The first man-at-arms waketh and watcheth with bow and 
arrows in his hand. My child, when I see trident-bearers watching, my 
heart faileth me. 

106. “ Ulman and Surman wake and watch, and their voice is mighty. 


- Other staff-bearers and spear-bearers wake and watch in all directions. 


107. * My child, shield-bearers wake and watch with shields upon 
their shoulders. Gun-bearers wake and watch with guns in their hands. 

108. “Nepsu the man-at-arms waketh and watcheth behind the 
palace. 2 

109. “ My child, the fort and moat are all awake, Every one is now 
present. Faithful old servants of King Kamsa wake and watch around. 

110. “On the backs of elephants mahauts watch. On horseback sit 


watchmen ready. Eight trumpeters sound bugles night and day. 


111. “My child, scholars and teachers alike wake for thee. How, 


— 


Krishna, my Son, can I take thee away." 


— 112. Krishna heard these words with delight, and began to call for 
the goddess of sleep: and while he was yet calling, she appeared. 


f^. 113. With hands clasped the goddess of sleep made obeisance. 


Wherefore hath My Lord called me?” 






प gar 
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KRISHNA SPAKE. 


* 114. “I tell thee Sleep; and pay thou heed unto my words, Cast 
thou the city of Kamsa into an oblivious sleep.” 
115. The Goddess of Sleep replied, “ Remain at , and she let 


loose 0177४ and Kuhilí, her two sleep-slaves 


116. The first man-at-arms fell asleep, in his hand his bow and arrow. 
'The three trident-bearers fell asleep, terrible as they were to look upon. 

117. Urmán and Surman of mighty voice fell asleep; and so did 
the villain staff-bearers and arm-bearers in all directions. 

118. So did the gun-bearers with their guns in their hands, and - the 
shield-bearers with their shields on their shoulders 

119. ‘The fort and moat fell asleep, every one as he had come; so 
did the old and trusted servants of king Kamsa 

120. The mahauts slept on their elephants and the guards upon their 
horses. The eight trumpeters also slept. 

121. Also all the scholars and teachers fell asleep. One by one the 
whole capital became inert and senseless. , 

122. "Then Krishna said unto his Father, “ My Father, take me away." 
And as they got outside the fort, the rain and storm ceased. 

123. For the sake of the All-mother of the universe, Mahesvara went 
in front. Gods and Gandharvas accompanied them, and sandy islands rose 
in the Yamuna 

124. When Vasudeva saw the Yamuna’s waves, he became filled with 
terror, saying, * How can I cross the river?” 


KRISHNA SPAKE. 


125. “See Father, in front of us even jackals have been able to 


cross. The water will not reach thy knees. 59 take me in thy bosom and 


pass over 
= 126. “Let not there be fear in thy mind, My Father. I have come 





into thy house, the fruit of thy many pious deeds. -Home thou art of all 


the virtues, Hear my words and place me in the cow-herd's house 
| 127. The father took the abode of virtues into his bosom. and de- 
scended into the water. Holy Krishna bathed. 





1 128. And Vasudeva searched for Him amidst the waters of the Ya- 


ASUDEVA SPAKE. 
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131. The Holy Hari cried to his father, “ I am bathing. et Wherefore 
art thou weeping with distracted mind ? G 
132. * For ten months and ten days was I within my mother's womb. 
a have not been suckled by her, and I have bathed to purify myself from 
e taint.” 
133. He searched in the water and found him. He took him into bis 
bosom saying, ‘ Where are my Friend* and her husband ۴ 


VASUDEVA SPAKE 


134. ६४ The fruit of many virtuous actions, Krishna, hath been born 
in my house, Bring forth and show me thy Mahé ۳ 


NANDA 57< एक, 


135. -“ In my house hath been born a. daughter. I have called her 
Mahá Máyá. In form and virtues is she truly beauteous." 


KRISHNA SPAKE. 


136. “If thou givest one damsel, Oh Nanda, thou wilt give salvation 
to a thousand generations. Thou shalt see, what I, the Holy Hari, can do 


for thee. 


137. He took the Holy Hari to his bosom, his eyes glistening like 


two diamonds ; and gave in exchange Maha Maya 
138. What woman that beareth child hath given place in her womb 
to one like Him. Or what pangs did Vasudeva suffer as he returned home 


after exchanging his child. 


139. The rain and storm ceaseth and Kamsa's scouts, again surround 


` the house, and send the news to the king by the mouth of a messenger. 


` 140. “A daughter hath heen born to thy sister." When the king 


heareth the news, he hasteneth (to the fort). 
^ 441. Forth he draggeth Mahé Maya. | He dasheth her upon a washer. 


man's stome, and forth she riseth in the air in the form of a celestial 


female 


` 142. Away flieth Mahi Máyá, and as she goeth she saith, “ Hear me, < _ 


uncle. Isay unto thee what concerneth thee i 


al 


X I1 IHNEN Vasudeva has crossed the Yamuna and has met 
is now addressing. Mabi Méyé is of course Yoga Nidrá, who took 
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143. “ He who will slay thee, waxeth strong in Gokula. Go forth 
and see him in the house of Nanda, the cow-herd.”’ 

144. When King Kamea heard these words, he was pleased, and on tho 
spot summoned his scouts. 

145. His Prime Minister arose and made reply, *On the ocean at 
Kálidaha is a friend of thine. On the shores of Kálidaha is the house of 
Unakuti the Nága 

146. “He will smite the child upon the breast. Truly a valiant deed." 








The concluding poem is an interesting account of the twelve seasons. 
It is supposed to be the soliloquy of a woman of the Bedhya caste during 
the absence of her husband on a peddling tour. 'The Bedhyas here, as in 

‘other districts, have the reputation of being half gipsies, half thieves. Their 
ostensible means of livelihood is a petty traffic in Admaku (a kind of Rang- 
puri tobacco prepared for chewing), camphor, cloves, and other spices 
which they sell to women. I have ventured in this case to attempt a 
metrical paraphrase, instead of a literal translation. The original is so 
extremely compressed, and so full of allusions to agricultural life, that it 
would be almost unintelligible without a full commentary, 

The piece partakes more of the nature of a Bháná or dramatic mono. 
logue (Cf. Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 384), than of any 
other species of Sanskrit composition with which I am aequainted. The 
reciter's husband, Nili Bedhya, has gone on a voyage down the Ganges to 
the southern regions, where the tide ebbs and flows, and he is absent a whole 
year. She describes each month how she looks forward to his return, in 

simple but feeling language. It is a great relief to come to it after tho 
£: eternal virahor anala of the orthodox book-school. 

: In the month of Pausha, she hints that advances have been made to 
1 her by some rich neighbour, who offers to make her his ddsf ; not at all an 
Uncommon occurrence in this district, where women are bought and sold 
and stolen like cattle. The arguments used are curious enough, and charac- 
teristic. ‘The seducer says, “ You had better come to me You" are alone 
have no friends. This is the cold month of Pausha, and you will surely , 
‘die. You will have no one to burn your body, and it will be thrown away 
the fields to rot. So thick will be the winter mists that even the vul- 
` fures and the jackals will not see your body to devour it.” 
_» — In Mágha and Phálguna, every one who can bear a hand is bard at work 
ES he fields. Jute is being cultivated, and the a-u$ dhdn, one of the main 
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quently baling out the water to catch the tiny fish which swarm therein. 
Thus the only people left at home are the guru mahds'aya of the village 
school, and the pupils who are supposed to be under his care. "The latter 
yield to the temptations of the cool spring season, as school-boys do all 
over the world, and, relieved of the supervision of the elder branches of the 
family, run truant and riotous throughout the village. Great is the damage 
done by them, and great the rage excited amid the elders on their return 
from their day’s work ; and, as no parent can see anything but good in his 
own offspring, the unfortunate guru is made the scapegoat for all the mis- 
chief done. The boys certainly have been naughty, but it is equally cer- 
tain that it is the mahds’aya's fault. This forms the subject of the episode 
related under the month of Phálguna. 

In Vaisákha, the wife remembers that,there is rejoicing in every home, 
while she alone is miserable. The padá, or thatch covering, of the rice-stores 
of the past year is first broken in this month. While everything is happy, 
she can do nought but think of her husband, and be tortured by jealous 
suspicions as to his conduet in the far country. 7 

At the commencement of the rains, when storms arg prevalent, and 
her heart is anxious for the wanderer tossed about amidst the tidal waters 
of the Sundarbans, the happier women of the village gibe at her and 
give her false news of the death of her husband. 

At the height of the rains, the Komda, a large fish-eating bird which 
haunts the banks of the Brahmaputra, utters its loud tub, tub, the livelong 
night. The people say that it is a ghost who is speaking, and every one 
considers it an omen of ill-luck when he hears it. 

In Bhádra, the Til fruits ripen and fall to the ground. They lie 
there, and apparently decay, but if opened even after many days, they will 
be found to contain a clear transparent kernel of great delicacy. The wife 
is led to compare this wonderful power of retaining its beauty and fresh- 
ness, with her own comeliness, and to fear that before Nilá returns, she may 
be an old and haggard woman. 

The rest of the monologue, I hope, explains itself, and so I introduce 
it without further preface. 


नीलार वारमासि ۱ 
॥ अग्रह्यायण ॥ 
| ۲۲۲ 7۹۲۲ 13 SA पाका धून । 
3 M. केच काडे RT माड़े BT कर 8 ۱ 1 
करुक करक नवान दिया गाविर दुद | 
चरे नाइ अभागीर प्रत नवानेर किया qu ॥ ۲ 
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wr मास भाड़ान नीला ना परिल ۱ 
हसिते 5۲95 wra sma पोस साख ۱ 


॥ Gra ॥ 
۲۳۲ पास आसे VP अन्धकार | 
सल्ले मांस ना खाइवे UST 8 ॥ 
MaR २ मांस VIS पावे माटी | 
aq ना इव व्यास पर परसेर दासी i 
WX मास भाड़ान नीला ना ۳ व्यास 1 
हासिते खेलिते Sites UU माघ मास || 


।। माघ ॥। 
VN माघ मासे गरले 5 fea | 


ganr ۲535, FAX wi, quic सिथरर बालिस ॥ © 


۷۲۲ मास HET नीला ना परिल ۱ 
5۲1787 wed UT uq फालगन Wr | 


* 


۱ ۲5۲5 ॥ 
UTA फालगन मासे वसन्ते ae 1 


ESCs Bat WE तालया निला करिल creer € 


qe 


माछया भाइ आरे माछ aria चारि आइल | 
सिस्य यदि TATA थ reg WD ۱ 
केमन Wm गर Va fee ۱ 


नागाइल पाइले 71577 मखे मारि 3۲۳2۲۲ वाड़ी ॥ ९१ 


RR 


९९ 


९४ 


qu 


९६ 





सुन खुन WI कन्या Ga ۱ 
तोामाते Bae कथा गर केन तुलिस | 
۲5 मास Were नीला ना vice "WIS | 
हासिल wwe ۲۲ wu चच मास | 


।। चेत्र ॥ 


एदल चेच मसे चेताली परव | 

घर Sle खार साध तार TF SIC |i 

एइ मास Were ater ना UTE ۱ 
5۲755 खेलिते Sica SHG वसाख मास ॥ 


nh "yu ۱ 
एइत चेसाख मासे VLE WF ۱ 

stert Bram देशि ए जाली कुमड़ा ۱ 
सथा पान लथा uus TTT | 

परुसेर घन wrfa wen xrfen ।। 
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RÀ 


१९ 


९२ 


२४ 


२५ 


९६ 


3 


RR 


परेर मानिक साध fea इवे कि | 

तामार घर IW BHA धन पर We खादव || 
एड मास भाड़ान नीला ना परिल "n | 
‘vied Glad ۲55 wu 5۲5 मास | 


۱۱ g || 


एड्स AE मासे Me ۷ | 

घरे Ble यार साध तार Wu आराम | 

एटू मास भोड़ान नीला ना परिल ۱ 
हासिन खेलिने ISP सम्मखे WISIS मास | 


।। ۹۲5۲ ॥ 


एडूत BSS मासे गाङ्गे भड़ा पानी | 

तार साध पड़ HAT Vota भाटानी ۱۱ 

थे दिन HITT मेर TTT ofa | 
۹1737717 mAT कंस ws गज nfa | 
राम wu St खट Ug HF हवे ۱ 
fa fe afaa wa सिंतेर fax | 

एड मास भाडान नीला ना परिल WTF | 
हासिल खालत Sits eu खावन मास | 


n आवण il 


UTA खावन मासे BITS पाका धान | 

air पक्र डाके '्यामार सरीर RART || 
एड मास Hera नीला ना परिल are | 
हासिते खेलित 155 सम्मुखे 7۲5 मास | 


I| भात्र ۱ 


UTA HIF मासे MS पाका | 

नारी wa एरूप योवन राखिव कत काल ۱ 
यत पारि योवन aa दिन राखि | 

राखिते ना पारि Ara चिस area मरि i 
vx मास 1113157 नीला ना परिल ۱ 
Siva afaa Bea TAT aifes मास |! 


n afaa ॥ 


- € ' 
Uta wifes मासे «nx west 
फुले जर्ले कर 5۲ विधवा THAT || 
aum ९ पुजा माहे निब वर | 
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मोर साथ Tees fae फिरे आसुक घर || ३२ 

एड मास Hier नीला ना परिल व्यास | 

5۱۲9 खेलिते आइल ur कातिक मास | RR 
ıl कात्तिक ۱۱ 

wx कात्तिक मासे वरिसार डेल सेस | 

31735 करे नीला साध फिरे आइल देस || २४ 


xfa || 





NILA'S SONG OF THE YEAR. 
Agraháyana = INovember- December. 


Here comes the month of A ghan with its fields of ripening dhán ; 
Some men reap, and some men thrash, and others hold zabán. 
Yes, let them feast on rice and milk: their winter crops are home, 
* But what care I. My heart's own lord in countries far doth roam. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting cometh Paush, in turn to play his part. 


Pausha = December-January. 


4 When Pausha comes, the wat'ry mists conceal the flowers sweet ; 
* Who dies in Paush, no vulture nor jackal him can eat.” 

But let them eat, or eat they not, the earth my bones will claim, 
Not e'en for life, would I become another's slave in shame 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart 









A Laughing and sporting cometh Mágh, in turn to play his part 
r V4 AMágha — January- February. 
. — And next comes Migha dreary. Oh, the shivering in bed 





Cotton quilts, and cotton blankets, cosy pillows for the head a 
month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart 
Laughing and sporting Phdlgun comes, in turn to play his part. 







n F Phálguna = February-March ow D 
है : , Phálgun with his winds of spying : and Nilé now would cry, - 
| My Love, the wind hath made my lips and tongue all chapped and dry 


` «The Fisher-bretbren ply the trade from which they take their name ; 
.— «And when the boys are naughty, the guru gets the blame 


/ V 
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“ Then, Sir," T'ld ask with mocking smile, “ what guru tutored you* ? 
“Oh, if I only had him here, 110 birch him black and blue." 
“ Nay, hush, Good Wife," the Good Man said, a smile upon his face, 
“ Whene'er you speak of gurus learned, ‘tis you should ask for grace.” 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Chaitra comes, in turn to play his part. 


Chaitra = March-April. 


Now comes the month of Chaitra, with its charak pújá gay. 
Happy the woman there, whose lord is with her on the day. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Bais'dkh comes in turn to play his part. 


Vaisakha = April-May 

And then comes glowing Bais'dkh, when the granaries they break 

And it is my Nila’s beauty, that the bloomy melons take 
My husband takes his betel-leaf, and wraps it in his cloth. 

* A man's sole wealth it is," he says, “to lose it I'ld be loth.” E 
My Good Man dear, for other's wealth do not your wife forsake : 

But think of your dear pearl at home, which others fain would take. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Jyaishfha comes, in turn to play his part. 





Jyaishtha = May-June. 


See, here comes merry Jyaishfha with the mangoes on the trees: 
If now my Lord were but at home, how I should live at ease, 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Ashddh comes, in turn to play his part. 


* Ashádha — June-July. 


Ashddh is come. The Ganga 's full.—What words fall from thy mouth? + 
“< Thy husband dead and drowned beneath the tides that fill the south.” 





“If eer my Life's Dear Lord should die, I'll loose my braids of hair, 


And break the necklace round my neck, all strung with jewels rare. 
Il dash to atoms two fair shells,—a Rám and Lakshman pair, 
m will be the Sindur line that separates my hair 

۱ s filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart 
Laughing and sporting Srában come, in turn to play his part 


* Khadi is the chalk which is put into the hands of children, when they are 
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EP | S'rávana = July-August. 
A Here comes the month of S'rában ; the a-u$ is in the ear; 
۳ The Komda calls, and, at his voice, my body shakes with fear, 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Biddra comes, in turn to play his part. 


Bhadra = August-September. 
4 With JBAádra all the 7117 fruit are ripening day by day 
A woman I, how long shall I, keep my youth fresh as they. 
Long as I may I'll keep my youth,—a woman's all, say I. 
And when my youth is gone from me, I'll poison take and die. 
'The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting A’svin comes, in turn to play his part. 


| A§vina = September-October. 
KC Here comes the month of Aswin, with dread Durgd's Ashtamt. | P 
1 With flowers and water will I make a widow's heart-felt plea | 
Li others worship as they will: I too will ask a boon 

1 That my dear husband far away, may homeward travel soon. 
| ` The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
P Laughing and sporting Kártik comes, in turn to play his part, 

















Kérttika = October-November. 
And with the month of Aartik, the yearly round is o'er, 
* And Nílá dear, his traffic done, is weleomed home once more. 


۱ iS, e^ ۰ 


In conclusion I would plead guilty to, I fear, many inaecuracies in 
the preceding translations. Many of the words used are devoid of mean- 
` ing even to the singers. They have found them in the song, and it is not 
their business to alter things written in the Satya Fuga. Sometimes they 
A Gas able to explain whole passages, saying, “It is a Satya yuger ۵ 
"how are we to know it." For other words they have a traditional meaning, 
`` which I am fain to accept for want of a better. For instance, I am told 








because I fail to trace the derivation of the word. There are several . 
gentlemen " throughout the district who take an intelligent and . 7 e 


| 2 
st in its dialect, but even their help has been sometimes ineffe à 
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Notes on the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundelkhand.— By 
VINCENT A. SMITH, B.A., B.C.S. 
(With one plate.) 


The origin, history and fate of the Bhar* tribe have long afforded 
material for speculation and enquiry to students of local antiquities and 
history in the eastern districts of the N. W. P. and Audh, but hitherto no 
attempt seems to have been made to trace the westward extension of the 
race, or to collect any information concerning it in the districts west of 
Alláhábád and Banda. The following notes are the result of observations 
and enquiries made in the Hamirpur District during the last two years, 
and, incomplete and fragmentary though they are, they will I hope be 
found to supplement usefully the information previously collected by ob- 
* servers in the eastern districts aud to throw some light on the history of 

the Bhar tribe. 

The Census returns of 1872 give the total number of Bhars in the 

N. W. P. as 243,462, and of Raj Bhars as 13,481, the grand total being 

256,943 : the district detailst show that the tribe is now almost exclusively 

confined to those eastern districts which were formerly included in the 

Province of Benares and in the kinzdom of Audh : the census figures may 

not perhaps be perfectly accurate, but they certainly indicate correctly iu 

a general way the distribution of the tribe throughout the N. W. P. 

It wil be observed that not a single Bhar is recorded as residing in 
any of the Bundelkhand districts; it is, however, well known that the 
` Bhars were once numerous in Banda, and the information which I have 
collected proves that in former times they live&in every part of the Hamir- 
z pur District, and were even found in the Jhánsi District west of the Dha- 
sán River: how much farther west they may have extended I have at present 
no means of judging, but it is evident that the tribal movement has been 
from the west eastwards, and it would therefore appear that the answer to 
the question * who were the Bhars' ? should be sought, not, as has hitherto 
been done, in the localities where they have been driven to bay, but rather. 
in those western regions from which they emigrated ». 
The former presence of the Bhars in the Hamirpur District is attest- 
` ed by the traditions, which will be presently described, and by local names 
in every pargana. A few examples of such names out of many may be of 





ME 8 is usually spelt * Bhar’, but the spelling *Bharr' would more ac- 
rately represent the pronunciation, 

+ Details are:— © , 
| ۱ Ra‘muan.—Jaunpur (260): A'zamgarh (316): Gházípur (5,631): Gorakhpur 
f: (1,464): Bastí (5,814). Total 13,481. ME 
Buan.—Meernt (22): Badáon (14): Agra (130): Kánhpur (1248): A 
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interest ; thus, the old name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. Sumerpur) 
13 Bharuá, and in the parganas of Maudhá, Panwári-Jaitpur, Jalálpur, and 
Rath, respectively, we find localities named Bharsawán, Bharwárá, Bhar- 
khari or Barkhari, and Bhanraurá Kherá, and in several of these cases the 
evidence of the name is confirmed by that of tradition. 

There seems to. me to be little doubt that the Bhars are a non-Aryan 
race, and are the congeners of the Gonds, Kols, Bhils, and other more or 
less wild and predatory hill tribes who once occupied Bundelkhand. Tt is, 
as Sir H. Elliot* observes, ** confessedly very difficult to trace the connexion 
or difference between the aboriginal tribes of Bhars, Cherüs, Seoris, and ° 
Kols", and Mr. Sherringt believes * that many of the aboriginal tribes of 

. India were originally blended together." Whatever may be the precise 
connexion between the so-called gboriginal tribes, it is quite certain that 
several of them occupied Bundelkhand simultaneously and jointly, and I 
suspeet that in traditions they are often confounded. For instance as in 
the ease of M. Gund} (in Parg. Panwári-Jaitpur), where the name points 
apparently to the Gonda, the original settlers are spoken of as Chamárs : in 
such eases I suspeet that the term Chamár is used in a vague way to cover 
the ignorance of the speaker, and is practically equivalent to “low caste 

“barbarian” ; the word Chamár it will be remembered is not properly the 
name of a tribe, but simply means a worker in leather. I think it very 
probable that the Chamárs, who now form the most numerous element in 
the low caste labouring population, are an extremely heterogenous body, 
and have but recently been developed into a caste formed of the fragments 
of tribes, which were free from the trammels of caste, and were alike un- 
clean and impure in the eyes of the Brahmans, and whose remnants have 
now been lumped together by Brahman pride as the men who work in 
leather, the unclean thing. § " 

We have no direet knowledge of the inhabitants of Bundelkhand a£ 

the dawn of history ; our earliest piece of information is that afforded by 
- — JHiouen Thsang in the 7th century A. D., who states that the king of Kha- 





(76): Jaunpur (14,695): A'zamgarh (74,144): Mírzápur (4,938): Benares (34,800) J 
Gházípur (53,060) : Gorakhpur (13,152) : Bastí (17,322) : Gaphwál (4506). 

Total 243,462. 

[From N. W. P. Census Rep. I, pp- 105, 135.) 
4 ro Beames’ Elliot, I, Pp. 60, 8, v. Chert. * “ 
B t < R. As. Soc. V., N. 8., p. 399, < 
E f Here, as in many other villages in the south, a Gong ghost is locally worship 
A § In connection with this subjecf, it may be noted that the pus{é or wnistcloth, 
ET worn by the low caste women of Bundelkhand, seems to bo the samo garment as that 
- used by the women ofthe Maiwár Bhils (J. A. 8. B, XLV, Pt. I, pp. 355 and 289): 
* RON fi mana dross a mod by tho Gonds (Beames’ Elliot, s. v. Gong). 
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About 800 A. D., the Chandel dynasty arose and 
ruled in Kálinjar, Khajuráho, and Mahobá, but the inscriptions which give 
us the names and lineage of the rulers tell us nothing of the ruled. Chand 
in his account of the Chauhán and Chandel war (in 1184 A. D.) gives us a 
glimpse of the subjects of the Chandels in his list of the warriors of the 
Chandel prinee Parmál ; the list names Isur Dis Lodhi Bhupál, two Gonda, 
a Baghel, a Gahlaut, and others, but in what I have read of Chand's poem 
I have not found any mention of the Bhars. Famous though the Chandel 
dynasty is for the great embankments and splendid temples constructed 
under its auspices, I believe that, even in its flourishing days, the country 
was but very partially eleared, and was chiefly inhabited by sundry hill 
tribes, who owned indeed a certain allegiance to the Raja, but yet lived for 
the most part free of control, and indulged with little restraint in their 
hereditary propensities for fighting and plunder. According to the census 
returns of 1872, the Chandels in the Hamirpur District number only 656, 
and, although they were undoubtedly once much more numerous than now, 
I do not believe that they ever colonized the country in large force. In 
the Mahobá pargana the Chandels are zamindárs, I think, in only two vil- 
lages; in the rest of the district I do not know of their holding a single 
village, and the local? traditions of the many villages in every pargana 
which I have examined, in no case mention the Chandels as the former 
owners of the soil, but everywhere we find traces of Gonds, Kols, Bhils, 
Bhars, Káchhís, Ahírs, Chamárs, and other low caste and outeast people as 
the original occupiers of the land. 

I believe then that the Chandels were simply a small clan who sup- 
plied the members of the rüling dynasty and much of the personnel ot the 


loeal eourt, but who never supplanted the tribes that were in occupation 


of the soil previous to the rise of the dynasty. But the Bhars and Gonds 
and their fellows have now disappeared, or have af least lost all tribal indi- 
viduality, and can no longer be identified under the old names, and other 
races are lords of the soil. In other parts of India a similar transfer of 
the land seems to have occurred, but there the history of the change is 
obseure and the details unknown ; here, however, the outlines of the revo- 
lution ean be elearly traced, and even some of the details can still be vividly 
presented, 

Whatever may be the truth with regard to eastern Audh, where Mr. 
Carnegyt with apparently considerable reason, doubts the reality of the 


fact of a Rájpüt conquest, there is no doubt that in the Hamirpur District 
the Bhars, Gonds and other early occupiers of the soil, were in compara- 

* For some of this local information I am indebted to notes made by natives em- 
ployed by Mr. W. Martin, C. S., and to his contributions to the N. W. P. Guzettecr. 
` t J. A. 8. B, Vol. XLV, (1876), p. 297 ۰ 
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tively recent times vanquished by force of arms and obliged to yield their 
lands to the conquerors, who either exterminated the vanquished or reduced 
them to a servile condition: in a great portion of the district the victors | 
were Rajptits, but in extensive tracts they were” Lodhis, themselves a tribe 
of probably non-Aryan descent, It is impossible to say exactly when this 
contest began and when it ended, but it was protracted and intermittent, 
and certainly lasted from 1080 A. D. to 1730 A. D., as I now proceed to 
show in some detail. 

The Sárdül Charitra, a metrical chronicle of the Bágri Thakurs, relates 
the manner in which 750 of that clan treacherously destroyed at Kahrá, 
in the west of the Banda district, 1000 Kols and Bhils, and then seized 

® their villages in the year 1137 Samvat = 1080 A. D. ; the story is curious 

and interesting, but is too long to quote: it is to be observed that ab 
the date mentioned in the chronicle the power of the Chandel dynasty was 
at its height. Another similar tribal record tells of the conquest of the 
Bhils in the same tract of country by the Mauhár Thákurs in the year 
1239 Samvat = 1182 A. D. 

Tite parganas of Hamirpur and Sumerpur are now almost exclusively 

held by Bais, Gaur, Gautam, and other Thikur clans, most of whom retain 
۳ more or less distinct traditions of their having entered the country from 
the north-west, cleared the jungle and founded the existing villages : for 
example it is still remembered how in the year 1405 Samvat = 1348 A. D., 
Bija Rai Gaur came from Ajmir and entered the service of Hamir Deo 
Karchuli, the founder of the town of Hamirpur, and settled his followers 
`` and relatives in twelve villages in the neighbourhood: and many other 
similar traditions might be related, though a precise date is not generally 
ven, 
= I have already mentioned that the local nomenclature of the northern 
parganas shows traces of the presence of the Bhars previous to the Hájpüt 
invasions. 

l It is plain then that in large tracts of country the wild tribes had been 
early overpowered, but in many places they held their ground much longer : 
thus the story is told that the Bhars of Islimpurt in the north of the Rath 
pargana were punished by Islam Shah for looting royal treasure, and if 
seems most probable that the prince referred to was Sher Sháh's son Islám 


Shah, who reigned from 1645-53 A. D. and whose favourite capital was 
Z3 owe Gwáliár A 
— — At Maudhá in the east of the Hamirpur District mention is made of 
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the Kols so late as the year 1780 A. D., when a battle took plaee between 
Dalil Khan, a son of the Süábahdár of Alláhábád, and the Bundelás, the lat- 
ter being assisted by the Kols, with whom Dhánuks, Kanjars, and Kanrers 
are said to have been associated 

The foregoing details show the gradual manner in which the aborigi- 
nal” tribes have been supplanted 

The interesting question as to the nature of the religion of the Bhars 
was raised by Mr. Sherring,t and has since been discussed by Mr, Carnegy, 
The former gentleman came to the conclusion that the Bhars were Bud- 
dhists; and the lifter arrived at the somewhat ambiguous result that the 
“god-neglecting, caste-disregarding race" which formerly held Eastern 
Audh were the Bhars.f Mr. Sherring's arguments and the plates of Bhar 
sculptures, published in illustration of hig essay, seem to me to prove that 
the religion of the Eastern Bhars was Jain rather than Buddhist, and the 
facts which I shall now mention are I think sufficient to raise a presump- 
tion that the Bhars and other aborigines of Bundelkhand during a period 
of at least two or three centuries professed Jainism, though perhaps not 
exclusively. It may well be that in earlier times they were Buddhists, for 
the close relation between the Jain and the Buddhist faith and the high 
"antiquity of the former are only now beginning to be perceived. 

A tradition is eurrent at Mahobá that many years subsequent to the 
conquest of that city in the reign of Shibab-uddin§ (1202-3 A. D.), Ajaipál 
and Bhar and others, seven brothers who were Jains and Jogís and great 
magicians, became rulers of the country : Ajaipal conquered Ajmir, but Bhar 
held Mahobá, and so oppressed the Musalmáns that they invoked the aid of 
Malik Shah who came from the west, and after a bloody contest slew Raja 
Bhar and his fourteen sons, whose wives then burned themselves without 
the aid of fire, the place where they sacrificed themselves being pointed out 
to this day as the Chaudah Rani kí sati, i. e., the burning. place of the four- 
teen queens. 

Mauza’ Bharwárá in pargana Panwiri-Jaitpur is said, according to 
the local tradition, to have been founded by Raja Bhar of Mahobá|| and 
to have been occupied by Lodhis in 1300 Samvat ( = 1243 A. D.) : as illus- 


* I uso the word ‘aboriginal’ as a convenient term, but as I have hinted above 
some of the so-called aborigines may themselves have moved from their original seat, 
f In the essay already quoted, p. 228. 
$ J. A. S. B, XLV, Pt. 1, 299 

4 Mr. Blochmann, in J. A. S. B., XLIV, Pt. I, p. 277, proves the correct dato of 


tion is quoted in N. W. P. Gaz. Lpp. 406-7, to the effect that a templo 
anpu Garrampur in pargana Badausá of tho Banda District was the trea- 
whose descendants continued to use it until a 
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trating the supposed connection between the Bhars and Jainism, it is 
noticeable that at Dinai about a mile from Bharwárá there is a colossal 
Jain image of Setnáth with an inscription dated 1196 Samvat ( = 1139 
A. D.), and the ruins of a highly ornamented temple are a conspicuous 
object on an adjoining hill top. In other localities I have found at and 
near Bhar sites small Jain sculptures which it would be tedious to specify. 
The earliest known Jain inscription in Bundelkhand, (supposing its date to 
be correctly read, which is doubtful*) is one at Khajuráho, dated 71 
Samvat = 954 A. D., in the reign of King Dhanga: the other Jain in- 
seriptions from Khajuráho and Mahobá, enumerated by General Cunningham 
(Arch. Rep. II, 448), range from 1142 to 1234 Samvat, 7. e., 1085 to 1177 
A. D.: eight additional dated Jain inscriptions, which I know of in various 
places in the Hamirpur District, range from 1196 to 1282 Samvat = 1139 
to 1175 A. D. At Khajuráho all the important temples, whether Vaishnava, 
Saiva, or Jain, seem to have been erected in the eleventh century A. D.f: 
we may therefore safely aílirm that Jainism flourished in Bundelkhand 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. side by side with other 
forms of religion, and we have already seen that during the same period 
much of the country was occupied by the Dhars and other aboriginal , 
* tribes. 

I have already mentioned that Mr. Sherring’s arguments to my mind 
proved the eastern Bhars too to be Jains; chance enables me to offer a 
fact in confirmation of this theory. En 

Ilately obtained from Banda a collection of hymns to the twenty- 
four deities of the Digambar Jains as there recited at a Jain shrine: the 
first hymn is addressed to Xdináth, and its opening lines which I quote} 

"9? below, show that the ruined Bhar stronghold Pampápur near Mirzápur, 
the locality described in detail by Mr. Sherring, is still a sacred place of the 
Jains. 

A Bhát supplied my pandit with lists, as complete as he could remem- 
ber, of the Bhar and Gond§ tribal deities; the following he named as the 
Bhar gods :— 
| ° ® Cunningham, Arch. Rep. II, p. 433, and J. A. 8. B., XXIX, 896. 
$ + Fergusson, Ind. Archit., p. 245. 

"d t ध्यादिनाथ परमेखरस्वामी waves ۱ 

वाहन vig जनेवर छाज्जे पंपापर को 7 ॥ 

- 27 v फिरत mat ढूं ढत wife ۱ 

E. पंपापुर मंक भवन में ठकुर आये ۸ 

The Gong deities he remembered were: (1) Nashar, (thisis mentioned by Chand‏ و 
asthe name ofa Gong champion): (2) Nugesur: (3) Jbakajhol: (4) Gunraiya :‏ ` 
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(1) Sattí-Sattá: (2) Mundi Deo: (3) Bhainsesur: (4) Ratisi or 
Raktásá: (5) Bharráha Jari: (6) Jhapatá: (7) Marahi: (8) Bharáyanr. 

The worship of these minor deities may of course have been practised 
by persons professing Jainism, in the same way as worship is now offered 
to scores of obscure local gods and demons, by persons professing various 
forms of Hinduism. It is possible that the Bhainsá Darwáza, one of the 
gates of the town of Mahobá, may be named after Bhainsesur. 

Antiquarian visitors to Mahobá are familiar with the temple of Maniyá 
Deo, the tutelary deity of the Chandel Rájás; it is curious that the only 
other shrine in the Hamirpur District, so far as I know, dedicated to this 
divinity is found at a village named Barel in pargana Rath, where there 
are indications near the modern village, which is oceupied by a Lodhi 
population, of the former existence of a town or large village which has long 
since disappeared. This locality seems to be the Bharel® named by the 
above quoted Bhát as one of the Bhar villages, and some sculptures exist 
in the village such as are found at Bhar sites. It becomes, therefore, pos- 
sible that Maniyá Deo was a Bhar goddess, and, if this be the fact, the 
circumstance throws some light on the origin of the Chandel race, which is 
admittedly impure. I had not an opportunity of seeing the object of 
worship at Barel, but the cherished image at Mahobá, which I have seen, is ` 
simply a shapeless block of stone daubed with red, and evidently represents 
none of the Hindû gods, whereas it is exactly such an object as we might 
expect to be the fetish of a tribe of hill men. There is not, so far as I am 
aware, any tradition of a close connection between the Chandels and the 
Bhars,f but with the Gonds the Chandels are known to have maintained 
constant intercourse, sometimes friendly, and sometimes hostile. Chand tells 
us that the Chandel Raja Kirat Singh hunted at Maniyá Garh with Singh the 
Gond chieftain of Garha Mandlá on the Narbadá, and that afterwards when 
war broke out, Kirat Singh was taken prisoner by the Gonds, an injury 
which was revenged by Alhá in the reign of Parmal. The name of the 
Gond hunting ground Maniyá Garh inevitably suggests that Maniyá Deo 

,. may be a Gond as well as a Bhar deity, and, if this supposition be correct, 
an additional proof is obtained that there was little difference between ۱ 
Bhar and Gond.” In the hills of the Kaimür Range in Riwá, east of Bun- 
delkhand, the Bhars, Suriyás, Cherüs, Binds, and Kharwárs may still be 





* The loss of the initial aspirate in local names is very common; thus in the 
Hamirpur District, Bilrakh and Bilahanri were formerly Bhíl villages, and in Audh 
(J. A. S. B, XLV, Pt. I, p. 300) Badoi, Barrosá, Baráich, and Bareli derive their 
names from the Bhars; and many similar exampfps might be given. 
t Oldham, * Stat. Memoir of Ghazipur' (I, 48), states that Chandel Rájpúts murs 
— dered the Bhar Rájá and founded tho principalities of Bijaigayh, Bardhi, und DBarhar 


inthe Riwi territories. 
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- found intermingled, and “intermarriage between the daughters of the 
Kharwár chief and a Chandel Rájpüt prinee is mentioned in the annals of 
Bundelkhand."* In Lalatpur, too, the connection between the Gonds and 
Chandels seems to be remembered,+ and the story of the marriage of Durgá- 
vati of the Chandel line with the Rájá of Garha Mandláf shows that 
the connection subsisted so late as the sixteenth century A. D.; there is 
` therefore nothing improbable in supposing that the myth of the union of 
Hemivati with the moon as related in the Chandel legends was invented to 
conceal the fact that the Chandels really sprang from an aboriginal stock ; 
~ whether this stock was called Bhar or Gond we cannot say, and, if I am 
right in thinking the two tribes to be very closely eonneeted, the question 
is of no importance. The construction of the great Vijayanagar or Bijá- 
nagar lake near Mahobá is attributed to the Gaharwárs, who are said to have 
preceded the Chandels in that part of the country, and I think it is mot 
unlikely that the Chandel clan is the result of crossing Gaharwár with 
Bhar or Gond blood: the popular legends indeed assert the fact of relation- 
ship between the GaharwársS of Benares and the Chandels, 
The Bhars of Bundelkhand, so far as we know them, seem to have 
possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to have consequently left 
e ^ behind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest. In the 
eastern districts the Bhars are credited with the construction of many 
tanks and massive forts, but in Hamirpur I have not met with a single . 
fort or tank the construction of which is ascribed to them ; everything old , 
is indiseriminately called Chandel, and is usually placed to the credit of 
Rájá Parmál or his famous champions Alhá and Udal: it is, however, pro- 
bable that some of the works attributed to the Chandels were executed by z 
other races. The commonest objects of antiquity in the district are rude ۱ 
bas-reliefs of Hanuman, here usually called Mahábír, and there is scarcely 
one of the numerous sites of ancient abandoned villages, whether Bhar or 
otherwise, which is not marked by an image of the monkey-god. 
Upright slabs or pillars of granite bearing on one 1806 a pair of rudely 
‘carved Bgures in relief, are met with in many places. The design consists s —— 
` ef two standing figures, one male, and the other female, holding each other 
va "by the hand: at the top left hand corner of the stone there is a detached 
Le Chandra Sekhara Banurjí, in J. A. S. B., Vol. XLVI, Pt. L p. 25. I do not 
|  — know what annals are referred to. 
LT << + NW. Pefiazetteer, Vol. I, p. 351 ; but the statement there may be based only 


` gn Bleeman's narrative. * 
و‎ Sleeman's History of the Garth Mandlé Rájás in J. A. S. B. for 1837, Vol. VI, 
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open hand, and in the corresponding right hand corner a crescent moon and 
à circle representing the sun, 
These sculptures appear to be sati monuments: they are very common 


in Pargana Jaitpur and are there sometimes spoken of as *Sati-Satá'. Jait- 


pur was occupied by Gonds, who were expelled by the Bundelás and Mar- 
athas. At an ancient village in pargana Rath I found two of these stones, 
and close by, a sati pillar of the ordinary type* bearing onl y the emblems of 
a female hand and arm with the sun and moon, but without human figures, 
Stones seulptured with the sun and moon emblems, unaccompanied by either 
figures or hand, are often met with. 

Rude effigies of single warriors, armed with a bow, or with a round 
target and a short straight-pointed sword, are also common. 

I append a rough sketch or diagram (Pl. XIV) of à curious slab stand- 
ing in the village of Tika Mau near Mahobá : the village is an ancient one, 
and is mentioned by Chand as belonging to Desráj, father of Alhá and Udal, 
and according to tradition was formerly occupied by Kurmís: the design 
resembles in general outline that of the *'safí-sofá" sculptures above 
described, but differs in that the male and female figures are not holding 
hands and have heads resembling respectively a monkey and a bird, and 
that the detached hand is placed between the sun and moon. 

On the surface of the mound marking the site of a Bhar village at 
Barenrá in Jalálpur, my pandit picked up the two curious objects figured 
at the bottom of Plate XIV. They look like seals or amulets, and the 
material seems to be the coarse soap stone found in the district: I cannot 
even guess the meaning of the characters engraved on them, but the open 
band on the larger one is exactly similar to that carved on the stone 
monuments, Asis the case at many ancient sites in the district, bricks 
of great size are found at Barenrá. 

The Bhar site named Bhareswar near Rauro in pargana Rath is re- 
markable for an irregular circle formed of twelve large upright stones, close 
to which two other stones are lying prostrate: one of the slabs here is 
° carved with five small detached rings, called nakat-gol by the people, which 
remind me of the “ cup markings" in Kamion, described by Mr. Carnact : 
coins are said to have been found at this spot, but as usual I could get no 
definite information about them. 

I have often seen at old sites slabs engraved with sets of concentric 
rings a foot or more in diameter, which most probably symbolize Mahádeo, 
as conjectured by Mr. Carnac with reference to the silar sculptures in 


| » Kamáon, or may perhaps be images of $ sun as the villagers say. 
As | * Cunningham, Arch. Report III, p. x. 
le t J. A. S. B., XLVI, Pt, I, p. 1 seqq. 
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- 
_ Further local enquiries, or a happy accident, may put me in possession 
of additional information about the Bhars of Bundelkhand, but at present - 
the foregoing notes embody all that I can ascertain on the subject 


EXPLANATORY Nore. 
The preceding essay was written to illustrate a bronze plate inscription which 


- purported to record a victory of the Lodhis over the Bhars of Parganas Rath and Ja- 


lálpur in tho year 1404 Samvat, and was read before the Socioty* in its origmal form. 

Sir E. C. Bayley and Dr. Rájendralála Mitra are of opinion that the inscription 
described by me is not genuine, and their opinion is based on arguments which I rea- 
dily admit to be conclusive: the forgery was a clever one, but not sufficiently clever to 
deceive competent scholars 


I have therefore eut out from my paper all references to the inscription, and much 


other matter which rested on the authgrity of the pandit, who beyond doubt contrived 
the forgery 

All information derived from a tainted source is of course open to suspicion, and 
therefore I must specify the assertions still remaining in the text of my paper which 
rest on information supplied by the incriminated pandit. 

"The tribal records of the Bágrí and Mauhár Thikurs were furnished by him in 
copies : the originals he said he had met with while employed on a tour of investiga- 
tion under the orders of the Settlement Officer at Banda: there seems to be no particu- 
lar reason why these documents should have been fabricated 

The Jain hymns, one of which I quote, were also brought to me by the pandit, 
who professed to have taken them down from the dictation of a person who takes care 
ofa Jain shrine at Banda; they are of little interest and not likely to be inventions. 

The lista’ of Bhar and Gond deities, the name of Bharel as a Bhar village, and the 
names of Bilrakh and Bilahanri as Bhíl villuges, rest on the authority of a Bhát as 
reported by the pandit, and I have no special reason to suppose these particulars to be 

— 
` "The seals or amulets, whichever they are, were brought in by him, and seem 
genuine ; but I have not visited Bareprá myself 

After the excisions it has undergone, my essay, I fear, presents a very disjointed 
appearance, and retains little of value or of interest 








۱ V. A. SMITH. 
| 12th December, 1877. 
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An unpublished Ghazal by Háfiz.—By H. Brocmwaxs, M. A., 
Calcutta Madrasah. 


In the Proceedings for November- 1874, (p. 208), I noticed a MS. 
collection of choice verses containing an autograph of Prince Khurram. 
(Sháhjahán). Among the poems, the following ghazal by Háfiz is given, 


` ^ which I have not seen in any MS. or printed edition of his Diwan. The 


style is easily recognized as that of Háfiz. (Metre, long Aazaj.) 


بحمد الل که بازم دیدن رربت میسر OAS‏ > 

ز خورشدد جمالت $323 pis?‏ صفور شد 
بصورخانة دل jy‏ تنهانی وصالت را e‏ 

بدان صورت BS‏ با خود نش یبسانم صور شل 
مرا از لطف تابر سر sds‏ سای رحست # 

همای بخت و درلت بر سر ot‏ سای گستر شل 
he TU DO'S Leds do)‏ دشکرانه s‏ 

که آذم LAS Cyn‏ دل اندوه‌برور DA‏ 

زرري مردعی جانا قدم بر چشم حافظ نی æ‏ 

که wale‏ در درون دید؟ ررش مقر ر شد 


1. Thanks be to God that a sight of thy face has again boen granted me: the 
sun of thy beauty lights up the eye of my destiny. 
2. In the gallery of my heart I painted the day of my loneliness in those 


(bright) colours in which I paint to myself the day of meeting thee. 
3. When in thy love thou castest upon my head the shadow of mercy, the 


phoenix of fortune and success casts his shadow upon me. 
4. The news of thy arrival was brought to me, and I gave up my heart to 5 


thanksgiving ; for this was an occasion of joy for my grief-fostering heart. 
5. Put boldly, O love, thy foot upon the eye of Hafiz; for within his beaming 


eye a place has been made for thee. 
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A Grammar of the Language of Eastern Turkistin—By R. B. SHAW, 
Political Agent. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The Turkish tongues are of singular interest to the student of lan. 
guage. They are to him, what the mountains which surround their birth- 
place are to the geologist; who there can observe many of the vastest 
operations of nature and their results, naked as it were, and not veiled by 
the superficial covering which in other less barren countries makes the 
investigation and tracing out of the various formation so laborious a task. 

The Indo-European languages are like an ancient building, where “ 
frequent restorations have interfered with the original design, and where 

finally a universal coat of plaster has destroyed all outward distinction 
between old and new. In the Turanian structure, on the other hand 
every tool-mark is still fresh, the places where the scaffolding has rested, 
are still visible, and we can almost trace each course of the stone-work to 
its origin in the quarry whence it was hewn. 

3 It may seem strange that a language developed by the rude and 
nomad tfibes of Central Asia, who in their own home have never known 
how to reduce it to rule (or rather to distinguish the laws through which 

` "they themselves had unconsciously formed it), should present in fact an 

example of symmetry in complexity such as few of the more cultivated 
forms of speech exhibit. Although its own people would have one believe 
that it is subject to no rule and almost purely arbitrary (their only notion 
of grammar being that of Arabic and Persian with which the Turki cannot 
be made to fit); yet in reality a few simple and transparent rules suffice 
to account for all its permutations. These rules, possessing an accumulative 
power, are enough to produce the immense variety of forms noticeable in 
the Eastern Turki. 

We are now learning to believe that even in languages such as 
Greek, German, or even English, every seeming irregularity is really 
the result of laws, some of which we know and’ can trace in their 

` action, and some of which are yet to be discovered. But in Turki we 4 

V can see them; it is as if the centuries were to flow backwards, and we 

Y could watch the building of the Pyramids and solve by ocular demon- 

`  * stration the doubts of the learned as to the method by which the vast 

- — blocks were transported from the quarries, and placed in their present 

positions. We can even detectin some instances a tommencement in 
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— this Turania l'uranian tongue, of the Brocess by which the Aryan languages 
"have been polished down and enamelled, as it were, till they reached their 
condition. . ۹ 
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or other intercourse likely to be facilitated by it. For the 'Turkish 
tongues, a journey eastward is pretty nearly equivalent to a study of the 
earlier forms of an Indo-European language. — In either ease we get nearer 
to the source ; and the less literary character of the former makes it easier 
to approach its origin in space than in time. Rémusat, in his “ Langues 
Tartares"*, truly says: “ Le dialecte de Constantinople est celui de tous 
qui s'est le plus enrichi, je pourrais dire appauvri, par l'introduetion de 
mots Arabes et Persans; et l'on n'en rencontre que fort peu dans la langue 
des Túrks voisins de la Chine, où l'on peut, pour cette raison, espérer de 
retrouver l'antique langue Tûrke dans un état plus voisin de sa pureté 

* primitive." 1 
Valikhanoff (the son of a Kirghiz chief in the Russian service, 
whose name, Vali Khan, with the affixed Russian patronymic ending off, 
is significant of Russia’s progress among those tribes) writes :f “ The 
language......spoken in Kishghar is altogether unknown to European 
savants", and Prof, Vámbéry, in quoting him, adds that this language 
“has incontestably the most primitive words and formations amongst all 

. Turkish forms of speech." र 

In the Turkish of Káshghar and Yarkand (which some European 
linguists have called Uighur,§ a name unknown to the inhabitants of 
those towns, who know their tongue simply as Tirki), we can obtain 
a glimpse backwards at a state of the language when the noun (which 
in Western Turkish is almost inflected) was but a rude block, labelled 
if necessary by attaching other nouns, &e., to show its relation to the 
remaining words of a sentence, as in Chinese. Of these attached words 
. we can still see the meaning and special force, and can even use some of 
۳ them as independent parts of speech (see below in Chapter III and Chapter 
: VII, Numerals). It requires scientific dissection to extract and realize 
i the meaning of the genitive element in the Latin word “ ros,” for in- 
stance; but the Turki genitive w/us-nung (** tribe's,” lit. “ tribe property”) 
bears its origin on its face, and it cannot be very long ago that the word 


bt. “nung” or “neng” would have been used freely to mean ““goods” or 












possessions”, as it is in the Kudatku-Bilik|| (translated by Prof. Vám-‏ ئ“ 
mere ¬‏ 
Î ê Page 250, edition 1820.‏ 


(00000 $.8eo Messrs. Michel's “ Russians in Contral — 
` —* NVümbéry's “ Chagataische Sprach-studicn", p. d. - 
— 4 This ould séem in many cases to be a rfisnomer as applied to the modern lan- 
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béry). The mark of the accusative ni is at the present day in common 
use as an independent pronoun signifying “ what". 

When we follow these affixes into Western Turkish, they seem to 
havé lost their initial consonants, and to have sunk into mere inflectional 
terminations.* 

At the early period above referred to, the verb was perhaps a mere 
noun of action, destitute of any conjugation, although afterwards: label- 
led by means of certain syMables (originally independent words) to indicate 
the several times and modes of the action. Such compound words, whieh 
could hardly be considered verbs, would apply equally to the agent, the 
action, and the object acted upon. In this stage the Türki verb would 
have answered to the deseription of the same part of spéech in an allied 
tongue: “ The Tibetan verbs must be regarded as denoting, not an action 
or suffering or condition of any subject, but merely a coming to pass... 
...they are destitute of what is called in our languages the active or passivg 

voice, as well as of the diserimination of persons, and show nothing beyond 
a rather poor capability of expressing the most indispensable distinctions 
of tense and mood.......The inflection of verbs..,is done in three different 
ways:......(¢), by adding [to the Root] various monosyllabic appendices, 
the Infinitive, Participles, and so called Gerunds are formed."  [Dr. 
Jaeschke's Tibetan Grammar, printed at the Moravian Mission Press at 
Kyelang,in British Láhaul, Chapter VI, $8 29 and 30], (see also page 262, 
below). 

| A further development of the language would consist in also label- 
ling these verbal nouns with the several pronouns or the corresponding 

















_ possessive affixes (according as the desired sense might require) to point 
2 out the subject of the action ; and thus were at last obtamed several tenses 
F of a real conjugation. 
BY, * This will be scen by an inspection of the following comparative statement :— 
B ا‎ EM 
n. = * Root Kashghari Osmanli 
per. * Post-positions. terminations, 
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۱ 1 ages of the Tirki verb formation co-exist in the present 
language of Yárkand. If one asks a man whether he has seen so-and-so, 
he replies: “ korgan. This word may denote equally * the person who 
sees", “the thing seen", and “the action of seeing." But in a caf of 
ambiguity, or for greater emphasis, he might also answer: körgan-im bdr 
(lit. “my seeing exists"), or Aérgan-man (lit. * I the seer”). In one case 
the possessive (im “ my"), and in the other the personal pronoun (mon “ T"), 
is affixed; and thus the Ist Person singular” of two (Indefinite) Past 
۰ Tenses is formed. These are the two typical modes of forming the persons 
of a tense, and there is no other 
Out of such simple materials is the whole Turkish conjugation pro- 
duck, which Prof, Max Müller compares to a tree with innumerable 
branches, each of which is bowed down to the earth by the weight of the 
fruit which it bears. The above form, kêr-gin, ia but one of the several 
verbal nouns produced from the root kör; the same root when labelled 
with other affixes, instead of gan, denoting different times (tenses) or 
modes (moods) for the action, forms various verbal nouns and participles. 
These participles, cither attached to pronouns as above, or in composition 
With auxiliary participles which are so attached, produce the whole of the 
270 (and odd) tense-persons of which a primary Turki verb conjugation 
consists 
~ Rémusat charges the Eastern Türki (Ouigour) with employing no 
true auxiliary verb, ۶ e, according to his definition, an auxiliary personal 
future or past tense applied to a participle, either fiture or past (not 
present). “Il résulte de cette combinaison, des plusque-parfaits, des 
futurs, des parfaits composés, toutes choses inconnues en Ouigour." 
A further acquaintance has revealed to us, at least in modern Ouigour 
(** actuellement la langue des habitants des villes depuis Khasigar jusqu'à 
Kamoul"), all these things which M. de Rémusat had missed. Such tenses 
as gelip-idim, “I had done", ge/ip-bolurman, ^ I shall have done", gela- 
durghan-boldum, “I have determined to do" (lit. * I have become about 
do"), answer completely to the above definition Thus the Tarki tongue 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of tense varieties 
But this is not all; for the root itself previous to the addition of 
any tense or mood terminations may have its meaning or application 
2 modified by other affixes (producing secondary Verbs, Passive, Causative, 
hE ` Reciprocative, &c.). By the accumulative faculty of the Türki tongue 
— — these produce numbers of fresh forms. Like a gambler who “ doubles 
xs all round”, each of them adds to the former stock of words a number 
equal to that which existed without it. WGoing round to each tense of the 
ginal verb and of its compounds, itflays down another by its side. 
Bas DC iliarity of the process called “ playing double or quits” is, as 
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"pointed out by Thackeray in the case of Mr. Deuceace, that after a given 
number of repetitions (which may be easily calculated) the original stake 
will have swollen to the size of the National Debt. Fortunately there 
is limit to the number of times that a Tiirki verb can double its tenses; 
but still it reaches a figure which sounds most formidable to those who do 
not know that they can acquire it by a process of multiplication, and are 
not bound to add each unit separately to the mass of their know- 
ledge.* 

With all these possible combinations before him, the Turk of the है 
East appears to construct his words on each occasion from the elements 
at his disposal (as a compositor sets up type), rather than to employ ready- 
made or stereotyped forms. He accumulates affix upon affix until he has 
completed his meaning, instead, of looking about him for a single word to 
which that meaning js already assigned.t Hence his belief that his 
language is arbitrary and dependent only on his own will (notwithstanding 
۱ the fact that he really, though unconsciously, works on distinct and simple 

principles), and hence also the fact that to him each element of his words 
retains its separate vitality and meaning. Whena Frenchman says “ vous 
êtes,” he has ordinarily no notion that in the termination * —tes" 
| he is repeating the pronoun * vous" in another form. But an Eastern 

: "Türk is perfectly aware of the meaning of the termination in the words 

dursiz, ** ye are," kelghaningiz, “ye have done" (* your doing exists’), and 

Will not hesitate to use the same pronouns in other applications (as siz-ga- 

birdim * I gave to you, * or even superfluously prefixed to the verb, as siz 
dursiz, “ye are" ; and so also 4/-ingiz, * your horse"). 

As has been justly pointed out by Prof. Max Müller, among nomad 
families and tribes the tendency to adopt peculiarities and corruptions of 
. language is constantly being neutralized by meetings and by the necessities 
of intercourse with other families or tribes among whom no such pecu- 
liarities, or different ones, have *sprung up; while these meetings do 


— — * It may easily be calculated how many separate elements require to be retained 
in the memory, in order to remember the vast number of forms of a single Eastern 
Turkish verb. Thus there are about 13 participial (and root) stems, and 26 different 
"syllables or words used in the formation of tenses (including pronouns, auxiliary roots, 
and participles). There are also 6 modifying syllables, making the secondary verb- 
corms. Thus absolutely only 44 verb-clements require to be learned by rote, the come 
| *' Ub ms and permutations of which suflico to make up the entire Tirki verb con- 
| ES jon amounting to nearly 29,000 possible forms applicable to each separate (trans- 
CLE FS + 
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| ) verb root. Bee N. B. at end of “ Verba.” x 
= f In Eastern Türki “un ness" would be a perfectly legitimate form | 
- (indeed q iito a characteristic one) 4 o Fet- al- mos lik, $e, ۱ 
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not usually last long enough to allow of the growth of peculiarities 
common to the whole nation. -When people, however, settle down in 
communities and towns, a certain number of expressions become worn 
down, as it were, by daily use, and in such a state of society these corrup- 
tions would be likely to become fixed and permanent. In this process the 
rationale of the various formations becomes less evident; the elementa of 
the words are so fused together as to become indistinguishable ; from want 
of recognizable examples men cease to put together unconsciously each 

(o word as they want it, and begin to use only those to whose sound they 
have become accustomed, and which are as it were ready-made. Thus the 
language loses in its richness of perhaps superabundant forms. It leaves 
the fluid and enters the solid state. . 

Even in Central Asia such a process has begun in the towns and 
villages. Who would recognize in the short word :op/i the compound 
tense bol-up-ir-d-i, * it had become," Yet a native of Khokand, who-will 
use the former in conversation, will spell it out at the full length of the 
latter if he has occasion to write it. He has not yet lost his sense of the 
full force of every one of the five elements that build it up. To a stranger 
who knew that the infinitive was bolmig (or even wolmdq), the pluperfect 
wopti would seem a most irregular form, and would be no guide in forming 
the pluperfects of other verbs. 

The Yárkandi (who lives further East) has not proceeded so far in 

' his corruption of the word. He contents himself with shortening it int® 
bolupti (showing greater respect for the root). So aparado (or, às the 
Andijanis say : aparade) is used, where the true form is al-ip-bdr-a tur-ur, 
lit. * having taken (he) going is standing" (viz., “he is taking away’). 
The intermediate steps are alip-bdra-trur, then alip-bara-dur, them ap-bára- 
dur, and then apara-dur ; the corruption going on independently in the 

several members of the word, converting alip into ap, fusing the initial b of 

bár with the preceding p, and turning turur finally into do or de. 80 also 

the imperative of another compound verb is shortened from a/-ip-kel to 

e apke or even akké. And thus some words travel West, from the desert 

(3 their birthplace, leaving a letter behind them in each country where they 
halt, but bearing the scars indelible on their bodies. 







B In extending itself towards Europe the Turkish tongue,seems to 
i approach the inflectional stage of development. Even in such forms as 
1 avopte, apke, and do (for turur), the root itself, the very sanetuary of an 


agglutinative language, has been invaded, But, moreover, in Western 
Turkish the affixes or terminations have become so far blended with the . 
` verb that their origin has been lost sight of. Some Grammarians in their - 
Eki, anal | have mistaken, for instance, à pronominal affixes for parts of. 
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gn auxiliary verb. Thus Arum is by them supposed to be formed from 
the participle kilur and the word im “Lam” (which is in reality no verb, 
but a pronoun). M. de Rémusat, in his most learned and interesting re- 
۲ searches on the Tartar Languages, sees an anomaly in the faet that, while 
both in Osmanli and in Ouigour (defined as “ encore actuellement la lan- 
gue des habitants des villes depuis Khasigar jusqu'à Kamoul") there 
exist the tenses, Ailur-wm and Ai/l-dum formed respectively with two 
tenses of the substantive verb, viz., im (um), * I am", and idum (dum), “I 
was"; yet this verb only exists in Osmanli, and not in Ouigour. In other 
words, that tenses in a primitive Turkish language, (Ouigour) are formed 
* by means of another verb which only exists in a later dialect (the 
Osmanli). - 
* Pourquoi.n'y retrouve-t-on pas plutót le radieal Ouigour erdi, ou 
> dour, ou dourour? Quelle cause peut avoir introduit un élément étranger 


dans là conjugasion des verbes, la partie la plus intime dela grammaire ? 
۲ "We fait peu connu, si j'avais réussi à en bien exposer toutes les circonsfances, 
X offrirait, ce me semble, un probléme philologique assez curieux à résoudre." 
The answer is interesting and illustrates the progress of language. , 
The seeming problem results from the degree to which forms, clear enough . 
* @n Eastern Türki, have become corrupted and obscured in Western Turkish. 
4 ‘aking the Past Tense, idum, &e., first, this certainly exists in Ouigour, 
where it is written erdim (isi). The modern Kishghari supplies the 

— Ühissing link by writing this word as above erdim or irdim and pronoun- ` 
E `  emg it ۰ Thus the Onuigour “ radical” or auxihary erdi which M. de 
1 i Rémusat desired, is really present in the tense * Klum, * kildi’, under its 
e later form * idum', * idi', whose absence from Ouigour he laments, 

7 Next taking the Present Tense Ai/ar-win, formed with a supposed 
Pres. Tense of the Verb Substantive, viz. im “Tam”, &c.—the following 
comparison with the corresponding Küshghar (so called Ouigour) or more 

„primitive tense will solve the problem, or rather will show that there is 


l none’ e 
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» OSMANI. | PRIMITIVE. — ; 
Participle. Supposed Verb Kasnonuan (Ouraorm.) 
Substantive. Participle. Affixed Pronouns, 


kelur um kelur * man (zl) amus 
kelur sen kelur m san (=thou) 
kelur — kelur . * — ^ 

kelur iz kelur PT 
kelur i) kelur ws 
5 kelur © " kelur ess 
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- — In no case ean it be allêwed that such & series of dissimilar syllables is 





really one tense, or that they are parts of the verb “ to be." An examina- | 
tion of the Yárkand and Küsbghar dialects accounts for them in another u^ 
T ; and even were this not the case, analogy is against such irre gularities | 
of form in a Turkish verb, no sign even of a common root being apparenp 
m the different persons 
Thus, if the Ouigour (Kàsbghar) form of Turkish does not possess 
such a Verb Substantive as im “ I am" (as M. de Rémusat justly says), so 
neither does the Osmanli. There is no element in these Osmanli tenses 
which does not exist independently in the so-called Ouigour or Eastern 
Türkistáni. Though I have taken Rémusat’s words as my text (because 
they themselves suggest the comparison with a more primitive diaject) yet 
1t would seem that many Grammarians are under the same misapprehension 
with fegard to the supposed Osmanli substantive verb. The pronominal, ۰ 
affixes have become so blended in the verbs, as almost to lose all trace of § 
their origin, and what is this but a long step towards inflection. 
'Thus in the varied dialeets of that wide-spread tongue which is spoken 
over 70 Degrees of Longitude, extending from under the shadow of 
Great Wall of China and the head waters of the Yellow River almost to 
the shores of the Adriatic, we see a whole volume in the history of lan- 
guage unrolled before us. Nearly every stage in the development of speeclr, 
between the monosyallabism of China at one end and the highly developed 
t inflectionalism of Europe at the other, can be studied in the dialects spoken 
by that Turkish race which forms a link between tlie extreme East and the 
; extreme West of the Old World. ." J 
It is hoped that an account, however imperfect, of the more Easterly 
or primitive form of this tongue will not be without interest to students. 














® 
" In the following pages it will be noted that the Perfect Participl 
fs his been written with a p, whereas in the Extracts it will be found to - 
1 end insa e» (b). But it must be remembered, that the Túrki writers 


| è If it be urged that besides the use of the syllables im, sen, &o., as verb-termi- 
nations, they are also used with substantives and adjectives, &c., in the sense of the 

“to be’’; this muy be paralleled by the Eastern Türki usage by which pronouns‏ رام 
are affixed (without any verb) to substantives and adjectives and other pronouns, and‏ 
T 0 not cease to be pronouns: e. g. Avehik-man “I (am) small"; Turk-san, "thou‏ 
Ya Türk;" shu-man, “I (am) he". Tho verb “to be” is simply * sous-entendu‏ — 
EU + The present tense of irmak “to be" -[ould bo ira-man or irur-man, trur-san,‏ 2 
&o "This tense is found in old books, | ۱ |‏ © 

Eu i 


d." 














are very char of wasting more “nugtas’’ than they can help, and 

make but seldom a difference in writing (and sometimes in speaking) be- 

. tween «o and and between g and .ج‎ THe sound given to the final : 

x letter of the Perfect Participle is distinetly that of p, as may moreover be 
discovered from the fact that it hardens the dentals which follow it (in 

affixes), e. g., bolu(p)-ti, and not bolu(b)-di, as would be the case accor- 

ding to the Rules of Phonetic Variation (which see) if the final consonant 








^ were soft 
NL 





Again, if will be seen that I have written aif-ri, Ret-Ti, whereas in 
Tarki manuscripts these words are often written ait-Di, ket-pi. This latter 
spelling is due to a recollection of the origin of the formation (viz., the 
presence of the auxiliary irdi or idi in a shortened form), but the pronun- 
ciation ig in fac&that of a double £ ; as in English the word written, as 

- = “cupboagd” is pronounced “ cubboard.” The Turki writers, however, very 
frequently recognise this pronunciation by merely putting a “ tashdid" over 

B 


ate ¢ instead of preserving the d in the second place (७, for ७3) 
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- + 
THE LETTERS. 
A a^ > 
4 The letters employed in writing by the inhabitants of Eastem Purkis- 


` Min are the same as those in general use among Muhammadan nations 

— viz. those of the Arabie alphabet. It is needless to describe their system 

21^ t writing-at any length since it is known to all Oriental scholags ; only 

. the peculiarities of pronunciation, form, or use, will be noted here, 

` | A, din the beginning of words is often pronounced very broad (like aw) 

EEUU as in dt = horse (pronounced awt or ot) e +. 

In other parts of a word, if preceding several consonants together 

` jis also often pronounced broad. 

Ex.: báshqa = other (pronounced boshga) 

In othe | the ain father. — 

qeu is that of our words ordinary, 





















-Tn some words the a is pronounced like the En 
US rA — ‘than’ h^ f T1 


"T: و‎ in ‘hand 





; * Ex.: Yarkand, prondunced something between that spelling and 
pO SUE t Ferkend ;’ at, ‘name’, pronounced like the English word ‘at’ 
l (almost ett) 





"XE N. .B.—As the people of Eastern Turkistin are rather uncertain in 
their use of the long vowelssin writing, the use of them in short 
syllables being common and not implying any lengthening of the 
sound, in:the following pages the broad mark (f & i and ú) 
only be introduced when the sound is long, and not A 










wherever long vowels are used -= 4 

Ex.: باشلامای‎ will be written báshlamág (pronounced almost bosh- J 

2 lamock). Although there are three *alifs', yet gnly thg first and ——— < 

third are pronounced long or broad. So also with #he” others | 

ह vowels NUT 

"€ |B & P, often interchanged in writing, and often confounded in proe - 

۷ 7 nunciation . | * 
e» T, the ordinary oriental, or soft European sound, bd 





g g J Ch, often interchanged ; when preceding consonants, they both 
of them tend towards the pronunciation of the French ‘7’; hence in 
that position they are often confounded with one another and with 2 1 

Ex.: 'ichku' = goat, almost like ۲۷۵/۵ (and, vice versd, the word tap- . 
















shurdi has been found written tapjurdi). t. 28 t 
۹ Before vowels the distinction is better kept up, 1 
i Ex.: 67۷ jabduq. "A 
1 c H, a harsh guttural aspirate, but yet distinct from the following letter. 2 
7 The Eastern Turkistinis put below it the mark usually défoting the | 
Lx" other oriental ۸ d 
pi z Kh (Ei e German ch (as in machen, not as in teh) -= ' 
Se. OD rdinary sound. 9b 4 
i o do But the Yárkandís often swallow it altogether 
when it precedes another consonant, and sometimes in that case omit . 
m. | ` dt even in writing. " ۱ 
i Ex.: arpa = barley, pronounced apa; irdi, irmas, pronounced and 
۱ ۱ often written idi, imas 


j Z, the sound as in ‘zeal.’ 

w^ S, the ordinary sound. The Türkís write this letter with three dots. 
reversed beneath the letter 

Sh, the sound of the French ch, or the German sch, or of sh in the 

` English word shall. (See remarks finder J.) 


oriental nta letter ‘gin’, a sound inex plicable in writing. ,‏ و۱ 





p^ 





* é Gh, the oriental letter *ghain', resembling in sound the Parisian ‘p 


nounced as in English, but the g is not separately or distinctly. 





x We grassayé’, or the Northumberland ‘ burr’, sometimes interchanged 
with (5, 7 (see Chapter II, “ Phonetic changes of Consonants’) 

é F, often interchanged in pronunciation, and even in writing, with P 

हे i Fidshal’ for ‘ Padshal’ ; ° Jarwah’ for * paria, and vice versa 

, pursat’ for * / 


& Q, pronounced far back in the threat with a kind of choking effort. 


The Yárkand pronunciftion of # is rougher than that of the Persians, 
ND Sometimes imterchangeable With è gh (see “ Phonetic Changes") 
“J K, the ordinary sound, as in the English word * keep 
= G, the ordinary sound, as in get, never as in gin. Kand G are some- 
times interchangeable (see “ Phonetic changes’), and in manuscript 


i. stroke is generally omitted. » 












A 


sounded even before a vowel. The pronunciation is that of “ hang 













7 E not of “ anger” — 
* J L, the ordinary sound 
4 do. 

AN, do 

W or O or U. As a consonant, the same as the English w. As a‏ و 
vowel, there are four varieties of pronunciation, not distinguished by‏ * 
*any difference in the vernacular writing, viz‏ | — 
ua. * | Q, as in bone.‏ 
Ie ۴ O, (German sound). Ex.: kön (day) rhymes with G. schön, but is‏ 
pronounced a little shorter.‏ ۱ ۳ 
JU, (English oo). Ex.: bu, (this) pronounced boo.‏ ۲ 
DuwFreneh w) or German ü or we, Ex.: ülmak (to die): the‏ — ۰ 
sound of i in German * über".‏ 09 — 


4 = 


A — دن‎ zx the common aspirate, 
| es Y or E or I. As a consonant, pronounced like the English^y ; 
the YáfKandis often give it a slight sound of the French 7: as yüz 
| > pronounced “juz (French 7), and iké (two), pronounced 6 
21 ete vowel, either long è (the French sound in * pere", the same as 

© the English diphthong ay), or short as in then; or else ۶ (either 

- short as in ‘bit, or long.as in ' machine’) 
E ۴ 

















<a THE VOWEL MARKS. 


Turkistáni writfen language possesses, though it seldom 
ordinary riental vowel parks. The entire system of spell spelling 











~ in theory that of the Arabic alphabet ; but as this system isa foreign adapt- 
. ation, and not a home-growth (for the Eastern Tirki existed both in a 
spoken and in a. written form before the introduction of Arabie into the 
country), we find many traces of imperfect fitting between the language 
and the writing that eonveys it " 

Even in books we meet with the same word spelt in different manners 
but more especially is fhe divergence apparent in the want of distinction 


between the sounds represented by the shom& vowel marks“ zabar” (—» 
"zer" ( —), and “pesh” ( — ) , and by the long vowels “alif” (4j, 
4 (cs), and “wao” (5) respectively. These latter are often pro- 
nounced short, e. g.: wd pronounced din (from) as though written wo, 
while in Persian it would be pronounced din (faith). The “ pesh” gyer 


= 
a consonants often pronounced like an i; e. ga, نش‎ tisk, pronounced tish 


(tooth) 
The Yirkandis on the whole seem to use the oriental vowels much 


like we use our own. That is, they rather ignore the system of vowél-« 


sounds as inherent in consonants, and consider a written vowel almost 
necessary to complete a syllable, whether long or short. * 


CHAPTER II. 


PHONETIC VARIATION. 


क " ne & 
The Root of a Verb never changes in any formation; mor does any 
Substantivet or Adjective, But there are numerous syllables capable of 
being affixed, whose vowels and consonants vary with those of the word 


they are attached to, according to certain general rules which are not withe _ 


out exceptions. 
A somewhat similar fact in European languages (as regards the con- 


| t sonants) is the change of the Latin prefix ad into ae in the word accept, 


into a£ in the word attain, and into qf in the word afir, 0 


* Ihave fourid خبر‎ spelt JLL, ۰ 
MORS fens into a gå or g respectively before an 
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The guiding principle of the 'Türki variation seems to be this: that 

the mouth and throat having assumed a certain shape for the pronuncia- 

tion of certain sounds, it is difficult in the compass of the same word to 

shift the position of the organs; or, when’a hard breath is coming out, to 
change it suddenly into a soft breathifig ; and vice versd. 

Thus, if the throat has been put into the half choking state necessary 

to pronounce the ‘ghain’ (gh) or the ‘qáf (%), and another guttural 

comes immediately afterwards, it i$ dificult to prevent this being sounded 

With the same @hoking effort (or, in other words, it is difficult to shift for- 
ward suddenly the place of utterance); and vice versi. 

Thus it wil be found comparatively easy to pronounce sarigh-qul 
(where two choking gutturals follow one another) ; but a difficulty will be 
found in trying to say consecutively reg fim (the Persian and the Turki 
words respectively for ‘ sand’), where the contact between the root of the 
tongue and the back part of the palate (for the 4) has &e be shifted 
suddenly back into the throat for the q; and still more difficult to give the 
proper*sounds to each of the so-called gutturals in the following compound : 

Faq kupruk (* white bridge"), where the initial & will almost inevitably 
tain some of the choking g sound, unless a fresh breath be taken. 

An effort is required, and this the Türkis avoid. 

Thus, (a) Gutturals (so called) of either class, which may be roughly 
designated as common [4 and g], and true (choking) [g and gh], when con- 
tainedan a root fend to bring any guttural contained in an affix into the 
same class. 

So again, when one has pronounced the syllable yef, it is easier to com- 
plete the word with a f than with a d. Thus yet-di becomes changed into 
yet-ti, for the same reason that cup-board has become cubboard in English 
pronunciation. So pit-gan becomes pit-kan.* 

- ‘On the other hand after the liquids x and 7, which only require a soft 
‘atterance, it would require a fresh effort of the breath to bring out the , 
hard sounds of k, ¢ or हैं, so g, gh or d are used 








"UE Ex.: bár-ghan “ going" ; kel-di * he came”, 
— — — Thus, (5) Hard consonants at the end of the root tend to harden the 
` A stterance of the guttural or dental of the affix, and vice versi. 
w * ® c * 









The principle is the same in the case of the vowels. When the tone 
of a word, as it were, is in « (00), say, the Türkis continue that sound, or 
one complementary to it, in certain of the affixes E 
. ७ Bee post, Specimen pieces (copy of Passport): “ Ydrkand-ga khidmat-ka." Here 
ga and ka are the same word, but tho initial guttural is softened after the final d of 
Yárkand, and hardened after the fina) t of khidmat 





tósh-lók not tüsh-Hk. > 
Such are the principles on which the practice seems to rest. The fol- 
lowing are generally the rules by gvhich these principles work; but they 
must be considered rather as tendencies than as rigid laws, and they only 
act where no other consideration interferes. 
. Mb is not all affixes that are liable to variation. Some seem to partake 
of the unchangeable nature of the roots. "The partieular affixes whith are 
hable to phonetic variation will be pointed out in the following pages. 


PHONETIC VARIATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 


~ 
* FINAL LETTER or Roor CONSEQUENT INITIAL OF AFFIX. 


(Simple or Compound). 1 Dental. 
| Usually after | Usually after e 


k, gq, n, in | 0, p, ch, d, 8, m 


body of Root. | 7, y, 4, in body 








of Hoot 
ordinary. choking. 
e, g, b, i, j, 1, m, n, o, r, u, Z, g or gh d Saft 
xd x. 1, (See below). 
07 or 
eh, k, q, p, 8, sh, t. Ex. 2 


(See below) k or q t Hard 





"LN. B.—If the root ends with either of the consonants with which 
the affix may begin, there is simply a re-duplication 
۱ Ex.: tig-gan not fig-kan.] 
Ex. 1: sak/a-ghan, sakla-di, from sakla-mak = to take care of. 
kel-gan, kel-di, from kel-mak = to come 









us qel-ghan, gel-di, from gel-mag = to do 
——  — — £ut-ma-ghan, from tut-màg = to seize 
= j kün-ga, “ to a day”, yol-gha “ to a road” 
` Bx. 2: ishit-kan, ishit-ti, from ishit-mak = to hear 
EX. ^ `  ket-kan, ket-te from ket-mak = to go 
< 4 ⸗ pene ech-kan, kech-ti, from kech-mak = ko pass over. 
|. qàgh-qan, gach-ti, from gach-mag = to flee 

tish-ka, “to a tooth”, yash-qa, “to a age" 

xk‏ وان en X.‏ انا 
MEM. MEM LE dur. . m.‏ 


कै —* 
la 4 gin, < - a 
E NG ۳ 
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Thus, in the above examples the final letter Z of. the root kel deter- 
mines that the initial letter of the participial affix shall be a soft guttural 
Cg or gh) rather than a hard one (k or g); while the Æ of the same kel 
determines which of the two soft gutturals should be chosen, viz., the 
ordinary one g, and not the £rue (chong) one gh 

On the other hand, in the example gel-ghan, while the letter 7 again 
compels the choice of a soft guttural, the other root-consonant ¢ neces- 

sitateæthe adoption of the frue (choking) soft guttural gh rather than of the 
ordinary one 

In Ket-kan again, we have the hard guttural induced by the final ۶ of 
the root, while the other root-consonant & being ordinary, determines that 

' the hard guttural used in the affix shall be of the same class 

* It wil be seen that there is a cross division of the gutturals; lst 
into soft (g and gh), and hard (k and ¢); 2nd, into ordinary (g and +)» 
and true (choking) (gh and ¢) ~ 

Thus the rules given above may be re-stated in other words, viz., that 
the former of these cross divisions is the one affected by the final letter of 
the roots, while the /atter division is that over which the other letters of 
the root bear rule. 

In the dentals there is only a simple division into soft and hard (d and 
2), affected only by the final letter of the root. 

Any word ending in a & or 4 softens the final letter into g or gh re- 
spectively before an affix beginning with a vowel (and sometimes even before 
consonants). Ex. kunglak “a coat", chaukan kunglag-i “ a young woman's 
coat"; sarig “ yellow", Sarigh-chopan (the name of a place). 

is It may be added that the letter g seems to have a certain affinity to 
3— the broad sound of á, and the letter & to its short sound (almost like an e 


ड़ 





d as in the English word hat). Thus ماق‎ (mág) is pronounced almost like 
" “ mock," while ماک‎ (mak) is pronounced as in “ MacAndrew" (almost 
۱ Mee). " 

— On the other hand, the vowel e seems to take its broad sound with the 
E k, and its short sound with the g : e: g: kel-mak “to come" (pronounced 


- almost '" cail-mec"); and gel-mag “to do" (pronounced almost “ Kill- 
ke’) 








PHONETIC VARIATION OF VOWELS. 


1, Whenever the affix begins with a Vowel and the Root ends with 
one, the latter prevails 

Ex: achku'm (achku = key, and 'm possessive affix of lst Person) 

N. B.—With a final diphyfiong there is no elision; the chief yowel 





2 RIA Ss 
Root Vowel or Diphthong. 


X, YE SPE ——— 

2. e "n 

UOS TRA Vids ers «lewd venrewocescveutecvorenteVaeveiloo ما‎ 
4. 0 

5. 6 

6. u — 

T. 4 

8. oi ; 

9. wi 


Ex. (1). tila-dim [tile (verb-root) and d'm (affix of 1st person Past)]. 


(5). kór-dóm [kör (verb-root) and d'm (affix of Ist person Past) ]. 
(1). tép-ip [tap (verb-root) and 'p (affix Perf. Participle) |. 


(2). kel-ip [kel (verb-root) and 'p (affix Perf. Participle) ]. 


(4). soq-up [sog (verb-root) and 'p (affix Perf. Participle) ] 


(7). tüi-düm [tii (verb-root) and d'm (affix of 1st person Past)] 


(2.) ket-ing [ket (verb-root) and ‘ng (affix 2nd person)] 
(6.) qum-luq [qum = sand, 74 (substantival affix) ] 
(1). bish-lik [bash = head, /'4 (substantival affix) |. 
(6.) yük-üng [yük = baggage, ‘ng (affix 2nd person) | 
(4.) yol-nung [yò] = road, wng (affix genitive case) ] 
(6.) àzuq-umiz [àzug = food, 'miz (possessive affix lst pers. Plural) ] 
(1.) gunah-imiz [gunàh = sin, 'miz (possessive affix lst pers. Plural) ] 
Tf there is more than one affix, each is affected by the preceding one as 


if this were the Root (both as to consonants and vowels) 


Ex. 1: 'fut-ma-ghan' ; * tut-al-ghan', (without the affix ma or al inter- 
posed, the last affix would take the form tut kan). So yórt-óng with 

` the affix lar interposed becomes yért-lar-ing, not -ong 
2. ‘bilmang’ (€ bil-ma-'ng’) ; ° kel-tur-up’ (* kel-tur-p) (Cf. bil- 





ing, kel-ip). Often the first affix has itself been affected by the Root, 
Ex.: ‘ bil-in-ip’, * tut-ush-up 


NS 


4 


ae 
= yy: 
AY 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SUBSTANTIVE. 





The PLURAL of Türki words is formed by affixing the syllable Zar 
» (which does not vary phonetically) ; and whenever this syllable occurs with 
a Substantive, it comes immediately after the root or radical portion of the 
word, which root is in every ease inalterable.* 
Ex.: át-lar = horses (from dt = a horse). 
ata-lar = fathers (from ata = a father). 
There are no ARTICLES in Turki Grammar. 
There is no difference of GENDER in Turki. 
- Besides the above, two other sets of attached syllables or affixes are 
taken by the Substantive :— 
(a). The first set is that of the PossEssrvE Terminations. They 
are affixed to Substantives, &c., governing other substantives or pronouns 
in the genitive case, in the manner that will be seen below. 


SINGULAR. PossESSIVE EXAMPLES. 
AFFIXES, 

lst person "mt dt-im = my horse; put-um = my foot; 
: | | ata-'m = my father. See the Rules of 
ne Phonetie variation (vowels). 

2nd ,, ng yer-ing = thy place; achku-ng = thy 
Pa key. (Vowel variable.) 
BU" S i or si yol-i = his (her or its) road; afa-si = 


his (or her) father. ‘The vowelis not 
variable. The form ۶ is used after a 
i consonant and si after a vowel or a 
silent # termination. 


> 








PLURAL. 
1st person mia ai-'miz = our house ; dt-imiz = our horse. 
E (Vowel variable.) 
bs — A 'ngiz or nglar giz-ingiz = your daughter رز‎ yort-onglar 
— your country. (Vowel variable.) 
3۳1 رو‎ j or si yort-i = their country. (Same as 3rd 
person Singular.) 


* Except by the softening of q final guttural £ or و‎ into g or gh before an affix. 
of the variable vowel in the affixes; 'm there - 








ap Be 
gom 


As before mentioned, the Plural affix of the noun, where employed, à 
f precedes these (as well as any other) affixes. 
Ex.: át-lar-im = my horses 


yort-lar-ing = thy countries [to be distinguished from yért-énglar = your 
(Pl.) country.] 


yört-lar-inglar or yort-lar-ingiz = your countries. 
Again :—yol-i = his (her, its or their) road. 

yol-lar-i — his (her, its or their) roads 

These Possessive Affixes are merely subsidiary to the regular Posses- 
sive Pronouns (or Nouns in the genitive, in the case of the 3rd person), 
which, as in European languages, precede the governing Nouns. This 
will be further treated of in the Chapter on Pronouns 

(5). The second set of Affixes that may be attached to Nouns an- 
swer the purpose accomplished by declensional infleetions and by prepositions 
in the classical and modern languages of Europe the sake of clear- 
ness they will be here classed under the ordinary declensional headings 
or cases; though these Affixes have not yet grown into the words they are 
attached to, as in the inflectional languages, but remain separate Posr- 


POSITIONS, 
CASES. SUBSTANTIVE. PosT-POSITIONS. ENGLISH, 
Nominative dit — a horse. 
Genitive át ning [nung or nang]* ofa horse. 
Dative át gha ] ga, ka or ga]t to a horse. 
— — át | n (Possessive) —'s horse. 
ni a horse. 
Locative át da in (or at) a horse, 
Ablative dit din [or dan] from a horse, 
birla or bilan with a horse. 
&e., &c. 


N. .B.—' The Possessive form of the Accusative is employed as a Pos- 
sessive Affix of the 3rd person only, 

Ex.: Padshdh-ning dt-in alip-kel, Bring the king's horse. 

Any of these Post-positions (See. b.) may be agglomerated on to the 
end of any of the Possessive Affixes (Sec. a.) going through the whole 
declension with each of the latter. 

Ex.: yol-um-nung, yol-um-ga, yol-um-ni, yol-um-da, ¥e., dt-lar-imiz-din, fe. 
| road my of, road my to, road my (ace), road my in horse (pl.) our from 
۱ The order in which the Atlixes treated of in this Chapter take their 


Y ` ® See Phonetic Variation of Vowels.” ‘The Yarkandis have a preference for the 
| form nang. — ۹ — 
x - f Seo “ Phonetic Variation of Consonants. | i 
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places (when present) after the Noun, is as follows: 1st, Noun; 2nd, Plu. 


` ral Affix; 3rd, Possessive Affix ; 4th, Post-position. 


Ex.: üi—lar———-i— —ning = of his houses. 
(Noun) (Pl. Aff.) Poss. (Post-pos.) 
qiz—lar ingiz ga = to your daughters. 
(Noun) (Pl. Aff) (Poss. Aff)  (Post-pos.). 

Sometimes the Genitive post-position ning is omitted, and only the 
Possessive affix of the other noun retained, 7. e., two nouns are placed 
in apposition, the latter of them in the possessed form of the 3rd person ; 
this is done when the compound is a common one in frequent use, as 

in English “ house-door", door-key", “ sun-light." 

Ex. nas kutu-si = “a snuff-box” (for nàs-ning kutu-si): 

Qol kap-i = “a hand-cover" (7: e. glove). 
Tuz-büsh-i = a centurion, lit. “ the head of a hundred.” 

Note.—DERIVATION OF THE DECLENSIONAL AFFIXES OF THE GENITIVE 
AND Accusative. The affix of the GENITIVE may be represented (as has 
been seen above) by the formula wng, which becomes ning, nung, &e., accor- 
ding to the vowels of the word that it is affixed to. Now I imagine that 
this may be originally the same as the substantive meng, which in the 
ancient form of Türki called Uremur means “ thing” or “ property." [See 
Vámbéry's “ Uigurische Sprachmonumente", Vocabulary, p. 208.] In order 
to express the idea of the genitive, e. g., to say “ the Chief's horse", the 
Túrkis would find the mere apposition of the word Beg “ Chief", by the 
side of the word dti, “the horse (his horse)’’, insufficient to discriminate 
between possessor and possessed ; so they would label off the owner by the 

| affixing of the word “ neng", meaning “ property". acis 

Thus they would say “ Beg neng áti", which would mex Chief 

— property the horse". Here “ Chief-property" or “ Chief's property” would 
be the general description of the class of things to be denoted, amongst 
which one thing 5 afterwards more particularly designated by saying 








- 


` “the horse". Thus we first get the genus (genitive), and then the 
* particular individual in that genus. [See Max Miiller’s “Lectures on 


Language ” Vol. I, p. 114, Fifth Edition “...... casus generalia, — Me 
y general case, or rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. This is 


4 7 
s T 





^ — the real power of the quu 


A more uncertain derivation is that of the ACCUSATIVE affix ni. * The 
same syllable also forms the Türki word for “ that" or* * (that whigh —* 
` Thus dt-ni mindi may perhaps be really *' horse that-which he rode 3 nan- 

ni yedur, “ bread that-wbich he is eating”, ری‎ “he rode a horse" * he is 
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$ ی‎ bread". “The affix ni thus would point out the object of the verb ; 
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Possessive Affixes corresponding to the several persons are as follows : ° 


lst yol-um = my road. 
2nd yol-wng = thy road. . - 
. 8rd goli = his road. 

In the Accusative, however, as we have also seen, there is another 
Possessive Affix of the 3rd Person. 

lst yer-im-nt = my land (acc,), or yol-um-ni = my road (acc.) 

2nd yor-ing-nt = thy land (acc.), yol-ung-nt = thy road (acc.) 

3rd gyer-in = his land (aec.), yol-un = his road (acc.) 
as well as yer-i-ni, yol-i-ni. 

It seems that this same Possessive Affix of the 3rd person was formerly 
used in all the oblique eases (not the aecugative only). "The following ex- 
pressions have been found in an old verse :— 

Tur kistán-ning yer-in-da khali imas erán-lar. 

Har bir qulach yer-in-da yatur mardán erdn-lar. 

“In the land of Turkistán there is no lack of heroes, 

In every fathom of its soil there lie heroie men." 

Thus in old Türki the Possessive Affixes (at least for the oblique 
cases) ran thus :— 











a usage not yet quite obsolete in Eastern Turkistin and which seems to have 
been generally retained in the more Western dialects. — 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ADJECTIVE. 





The Türki ADJECTIVE does not change at all, either for the different 
cases or for gender or number. | P | 
Further details regarding it will be found under the heads of * Fon- 
MATION" and “ SYNTAX". 
The Comparative of Adjectives (and Adverbs) is obtained by adding 
the affix rak, rag or rák : | 
Ex. : obdán = good ; obdán-rák = better. 

The SUPERLATIVE is generally formed by inserting the object of 
comparison (or at least the word Aemah == “ all”) in the genitive and put- 
ting the adjective” into the possessed form (3rd person). * 

` © This adjective, thus becomes for the ndee a substantive: “the best" = "the 


` one who is best," 














Ex.: Muhammad-ning dings hamah din-lar-ning ulugh-i = Muhammad's 
Faith (is) the great (est) of all Faiths. 
Bu hamah-si-ning chung-i = (lit.) “This (is) the big(gest) of all of 
them"; or as we should say: “This is the biggest". 
Hamah at-lar-ning yakhshi-si alip-kel = (lit.) “ Bring the best of all 
the horses, i. e. “ Bring the best horse." 
3 The DIMINUTIVE is formed by the affix ghana (both the gh and the 
first a being subject to Phonetic variation). 
Ex.: kichik-kina = tiny little, 
Khush-ghane = rather happy. 





THE PRONOUN. 


The PERSONAL PRONOUNS are, in the Singular : man = I, san (or sen) 
= thou, tl = he, she or it ; andin the Plural: biz (or bizlar) = we, siz 
(or sizlar) = you, ular (for u/-lar) = they. 

N. B.—As, in polite conversation, the forms biz and siz are often used 
with reference to a single person (like our word you), the other forms bizlar, 
sizlar are employed, when there might be a doubt, to denote plurality. 

These pronouns receive the affixes of the different cases exactly in the 
same way as substantives do [Substs. Sec. ۵.[ 


Ex.: NOM. man .... e I 
GEN. man-ning or maning ...... of me 
Dam. man-ga ...... to me 
Acc. wsnan-ni or mani sss». me 
Loc. man-da ...:.. in me < 


Amr. man-din ...... from me, &c., and the others in like manner. ~ 
However, the 3rd Person Singular changes the 1 into an a before the 
Gen., Dat., and Loc. affixes, and before the Abl. affix din, viz., un-ning 
— or uning, un-ga, un-ni or uni, un-da, un-din (instead of ul-ning, ul-ga, 
i &e.). Before birla and some other post-positions, it takes the Gen. form 
— yiz, uning birla = “ with him (in the unity of him)."* — 
1 °` ول‎ the oblique cases an is often used for un ; as aning instead of uning. . 
4 = The PossEssrvE Pronouns are simply the Personal Pronouns with 










— the genitive affix viz.— yee 
है Maning = ny ; saning = thy; uning or aning — his or her; biz-ning 
— or biz-lar-ning = our; siz-ning or siz-lar-ning = your ; ular-ning 
ge = their. 


generally used before any 
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| We have already seen (Subst., See. a) that there is a set of possessive >> 
terminations or affixes of each person applicable to nouns. These possessive 
_ terminations are not generally of themselves sufficient to take the place 

of the ordinary possessive pronoun (or noun in the genitive). These also are 5 

frequently used and come before the noun, as in the following Table ; 





1 





POSSESSIVE 

Pronoun. Noun Termination. É 
my = MONG. 0 موی‎ veo esoscoseeovovevavoaeoeévaso s MP 
thy EE saa ANGGE eremi ro que aveo ०४० tee ee ENI 
his, her or its = uning or aning (or *ning)...... i or si * 
our zz izning ......2 saves sate «as DEM 
your = siz-ning ....... — مومت‎ ROLE OF < AGIN: 
their = wlar-ning (or *lar-ning)............3 or si 





Ex.: maning át-im; saning yer-ing ; tàgh-ning yol-i; biz-ning üi-'miz; 
me of horsemy theeofplacethy mountain of road its usol house our 
siz-ning giz-ingiz ; ular-ning yort-t. 
you of daughter your them of country their. 
As before, the post-positions of the various cases may be affixed to these 
compounds as may be necessary. 
Ex. : maning @t-lar-im-din = from my horses. 
me of horses my from 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS: ul or ४ = that there (or he); shul, or 
shu = that here; bul or bu = this; shu-bu or ush-bu = this very, &e. 
These, when used before a substantive, are indeclinable, as adjectives. But 
when used alone, they receive the usual affixes of case and number, like a 
Noun or a Personal Pronoun. 
In the oblique cases of the Singular, the 7 of ul, shul and bul changes 
into an # (which vanishes before another n); while the b of bul becomes 
m in those cases. 





E. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Ex. : Nom. shul or shu bul or bu Nom. shu-/ar bu-lar 
۱ Gen. shu’-ning — mu-ning Gen. shu-lar-ning bu-lar-nihg - 
हे Dat. shun-ga mun-ga Dat. shu-lar-ga bu-lar-ga 
Acc, shw -ni mu'-ni Acc. shu-lar-ni bu-lar-n& 
&c. &c, &c. &e. 
" ADJECTIVAL Pronouns. Under this head may be classed the com- 
`. pounds formed by other Pronouns and the affixes dak, dag or dagh and | 
| cha: The former of these is the same as the affix dik (in common use), and 
۳ implies “ likeness.” The second, cha, expresses “amount” or “extent.” ۱ 





— b. ^ 
"iu. {er eee * This blank represongs a noun, ۰ | 








Exs. of the former: mun-dàgh = this-like. : 
shun-dàgh = that-like, such. 
i Exs. of the latter: mun-eha = this amount, this much. 
| shun-ga-cha = to that amount, so much. 
and combined : an-dagh-cha = to an amount similar to that. 
_ Used as Adjectives, these are indeclinable ; but they are also sometimes 
employed alone, in which case they take the usual post-positions. [They 
. are also employed as Adverbs. | 
The particle Ai or gi is used almost as a Pronoun. Tt answers to the 
Hindustani “walla.” Thus maning-ki = mine, Bàdshàh-ning-ki = the 
King's. It therefore takes the place of some noun which is understood 
between the speakers. It receives the usual post-positions ; for instance, 
if a horse is in question, one may say “ Kim-ning-K1-qa mindi" = whose 
did he ride? *maning-Ki-ni urdi” = he struck mine. The English word 
“one” most nearly expresses it : * the one belonging to me," &c.* | 
We shall see in the Syntax that this (or its parallel forms gi or ght) 
` takes the place of a relative pronoun in subordinate sentences. 
INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS are kim = who ? ; ni- what? The latter 
with the addition of the interrogative affix mu or ma, makes ni-ma = 
what ? with cha it makes ni-cha = how much? ; with the Persian chand 
it makes ni-chand = how many ? | 





Again a number of these words are derived from an obsolete gai = 
which. Thus, with the possessive affix, gai-si = which or who (of them): 
qai-dag = what like ? 

Probably as corruptions of these have arisen the forms gdn-dagh = . 
what like ? and gàn-cha = how much ? 

Several adverbs also are derived from ni and gai. 

All these interrogative pronouns (excepting ni) take the usual affixes. 

Ex.: qài-si-M1z “ which of us" y^ 

nima-NI aitti “ what said he ?” b 
^ * * 















um 


1 7h "IxpEFINITE PRONOUNS are kim-ersat = some one; nim'-ersat = some- | 
e" "thing, also ni-ersat = something ; ni-chand = a certain number ; Kishi = - 
em "somebody, also used substantively for “a person;" kama (r) and Aama-si 


j ج‎ ` = all, or the whole (of it or them). 


— — o This also is an old Uigur form. See Vámbéry's “ Uigur. Sprach-monumente”’, ۳ 
T 35. ۱ 
FR. Perhaps compounded with trsa * may be” [the Potential of irmak] ; thus Aim-ersa h 
= ld be “who (ever it) may be,” ni-ersa “what (ever it) maybe.” See Kudatku á 
“Bilik, Introd., Aargiz kim ira. — “ whosoever he may bo,,,ho does not make” 
serge qu eoi: fait. 4 | AC 30 
o Ca — 20) 2 ۱ 
۶ مت‎ 
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SPLECTIVE PRONOUN + öz = self, is used instead of the Demonstra- —— 
tive or Possessive Pronoun when this pronoun refers to the person or thing 
which is the subject of the sentence [like the use of Xhud in Persian, and ——— 
dp, apna in Hindüstáni]. The Reflective Pronoun is affected by the pos- 
sessive affix of each person, and by the post.positions, where necessary | 
and if it is governed in the genitive by a noun, that noun takes the posses- ८ 
sive affix of the same person : 

Ex.: öz-öm-ning dt-im = my own horse. 
self my of horse my 
oz-ongiz-ning yürt-lar-ingiz-ga = to your own countries. 
self your of country (pl) your to —“ 
Sometimes the possessive termination and the genitive post-position | 
are omitted from the öz. t 
Ex ikhtiyar-im = my own choice, for üz-üm-ning ikhtiyar-im 
When used merely like the word * self" in English, it takes the pos- 
sessive terminations before the post-positions (if any) just like a noun. 
> Ex.: öz-öm = myself; öz-öm-ning = of myself, öz-öm-ga = to my- 
self, &e. ۱ 
üz-0ng = thyself; 6z-ong-ning = of thyself, óz-üng-ga = to thyself, 
üz-i = himself ; óz-i-ning = of himself ; dz-i-ga = to himself, &c. 
[Note— The öz being thus treated exactly like a substantive, suggests 
the possibility of its being merely a contraction of yüz = face; viz. “ my 
face" for “myself.” ] 
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M * CHAPTER V. 
E THE VERB. 
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: All verbs in Túrki, both primary and derivative ones, active or passiv 
&c., are conjugated on precisely the same model. One might eut out the 

— radical part of any verbal form, and substitute that of any other verb for 

B “it, and, with the exception of trifling phonetic changes, the conjugational 


2 
" fra ie-work would fit on to the new as well as it did on the original verb- 3 
a 
* 






tion of the verb suffers no internal alteration whatever. 


the * 
The conjuga! itin is | en hg entirely effected by warious affixes which convey the 
| " A] ud | e M —* 
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26 bg much doubt about the application, espe- — 
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The foundation of the system is the verb-root, from which are formed, 

. by addition, several verbal adjectives and substantives which take the place 
of participles, and refer to the various times or modes in which action can 





take place. 
We will take as an example the verb signifying “ to do," of which the ' 
root is QEL. 


SIMPLE ROOT: GEL; expresses the bare idea of doing. 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE: GELA; answers to our own Pres. Part. * doing" 

[where the root ends in a vowel this Participle adds an i: as ISILA, ISHLAY; 
OQU, OQU7.] 
d. PARTICIPLE OF CONTINUANCE: QELHr or QELur. (See p. 297, note t.) 
This Participle seems to indicate a continuance or non-completion in the 
action of the verb, and is used, as will be seen, for all tenses requiring such 
a meaning. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE: QELip; here the vowel of the affix varies 
phonetically in different verbs, and the general expression for the Perf. 
Part. affix would be 'p, the apostrophe being replaced by the proper vowel 
in each case (see “ Phon Var. of Vowels”). This Participle implies the 
completion of the action. 

INDEFINITE PARTICIPLE : QELghàn [The gh changes in different verbs 
into g, k or g. See “ Phon. Var. of Consonants".] This Participle may 
properly be called Indefinite, both because it refers to no particular time for 
the action, and also because its application is not confined to either agent 
or object. In fact it may mean either the “ person doing” (the doer), or 
the “act of doing,” or the “ thing done.” 

PorExrranL PARTICIPLE : Qersa “ potential doing." [The vowel does 
not alter, but is always a.) 

FUTURE PARTICIPLE: QELgÀw. [The gh changes as above.] This 
Participle only survives in composition with certain affixes which give rise to 
forms in modern use, of which the syllable “ ghu, &e., supplies the future 
element. Thus with “ dig,” which implies probability, we get a A 
E. | [PARTICIPLE OF PROBABILITY : QELghu-dig. This means “ likely to 
a do at a future moment.” " 
EL A PARTICIPLE oF FITNESS: Again, with the affix lug (lig) implying 
A guality, we have QELghu-lug, which means “ possessed of a do-able quality," 
` $. e, “fit or proper to do, or to be done.” | m 
— — . these forms in themselves merely indicate a “ coming to pass" in à 
al manner at the several times (or tenses) respectively, without con- 
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nection expressed with any person or thing, either as subject or object. 
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= ‘in this naked foun, however, some of them may be used in making. 
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But usually, to give life to these dead forms, we require the pronouns, 


The addition of these at once suffices to convert a Participle* into a definite 


statement of fact, while at the same time they connect it with determinate 
subjects. Thus gela merely means “doing”. But add the pronoun signify- 
“ing “I,” and you get the definite statement qela-man = I (am) doing. 

. The Personal Pronouns are used as affixes applied to such of the so 
called Participles as are Verbal Adjectives, chiefly for the tenses denoting 
present or future action. But the Possessive Pronominal Affixes (attached 
to the Verbal Substantives) give either a past sense (since a completed 
action is most essentially the property of the person who has done it) ;f 
or else a sense either of Duty or of Intention, e. g., * It is thine to do," i. e., 
“do thou," or “itis my (intention) todo," f e., “I mean to do." 

To exemplify these formations we wi]l first take two isolated tenses of 
auxiliary verbs, the first of which is used in a present sense, and the other’ 
in a past. These tenses will also be useful hereafter in the conjugation of 
a complete verb. 

lst. Dur (or TURur) is probably a part of the verb TUR-mdaq, meaning 

“to stand ;" the Indefinite Participle is purnghan for TURur-ghan. ‘There is 
also a form puR-mish. 
M B.— The form dur having, as it were, lost its independence, and 
become a mere auxiliary, meaning hardly more than “is” (see JV. B. p. 276) ; 
the original verb fur-mak (Pres. tura-man, &c.) is sometimes brought in as 
a fresh auxiliary expressing “ permanence.” | 

2nd. Ird’ (or rp') is the Past of a defective verb IR-mak, meaning 
“to be," of which the Indefinite Participle is inkan or than, and “the Po- 
tential Participle is trsa or tsa. It also possesses a form IR-mish or ۰ 
The rest are absent, with the exception of a Continuative Participle IRur 


1 found in old books. 
E | PRESENT AUXILIARY. ۱ 
1 Here the simple Personal Pronoun is affixed for each person (except 
- - A the 8rd) : 
W, S. 1. Dur-mant= (lit) I stand. 
$, $ 2. Dur-san = , thou standest. 
T 3. Dur = , (he) stands. 






| * Orany other Adjective &c., (see p. 296). uxiliary 
Ff Thus answering to tho tenses formed with the auxiliary “to have" in modern 


Scr E a Tho ۳ presence of the pronoun asa termination of the verb does not prevent its 
` being used 8; verb also, as the subject — kiy, e. g4 man dur-man = “I 
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We haye thus as materials out of which to form the Verb-Conjuga- 


of the process by which the Osmanli personal tense-terminations have. 


E" PL 1. Don-mis*= (lit.) we stand or Duk-miz (dignified 


form used in Aksu, 





r^i : &e.) 
E 2. Dur-siz = , ye stand Dvx-siz. 
e. 3. Dur-/lar = ,, (they) stnad Dvx-lar 


| N. B. It will be noticed that when the Pers. Pronouns are thus used 

- — As Tense-endings the Pronouns of the 3rd pers. are omitted. In the Sin- 

"e gular the stem stands alone for the 3rd pers, and in the Plural, the meré 
affix of Plurality is added. 
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| Past AUXILIARY 
with the Possessive Pronominal affix of each person added : 

ph E l. Jrn-im = I was... (or) past existence [is] mine. 
[y 2. Inp-ing = thou wert ,, > thinê, 
* 8. Imp-i = he was E ⸗ his. 
l. IrD-ikf = we were ,, = ours, 

hs 2. Inv-ingiz = ye were رو‎ * yours. 

tnd 3. Inp-ilar = they were ,, = theirs. 


w 
b 


1 


۳ [This word is pronounced idim, &c., dropping the 7.] 
F 
mnt Thefe is another auxiliary verb BOL-màg (root BOL) = to become or 
— be. Its Continve. Participle is bolar or bolur, &e. Its Potential Participle 


is, in regular form, BOLs=. Also note a defective verb in the 3rd person 
singular, viz., “ bár” = there is 
: à 
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on the one hand 7 Stem-elements (Root and Participles, see above), 


* Note that bis takes the form mis when used ns a verbal termination. This is 


differentiated from their originals, the Personal Pronouns 


This ’ is un abnormal form used instead of the possessive affix of the Ist person. 
‘més. Now this is the only one of the six persons whose possessive affix cannot — 
je distinguished from its affixed Personal Pronoun ; and this probably led to the | 






7. The Aux. Tense durmish-man,* | ec, 
The Aux. Tense ikan-man,* &e. 
4. The Aux. Tense Lolar-man, &c. 9. The Aux. Tense írsa'm,t &c. 
` 5. The Aux. Tense id-im, ۰ 10. The Aux. Tense bolsa'm,t &e. 

Out of these simple materials, by adding each of the latter set in sue- 
cession to each of the former (with certain* omissions), almost the whole 
conjugation of every verb (with its seeming intricacies) is formed, as we 
shall now see. 





- 


* These are formed in the model of dur-man, &c., (with Pers. Pron.). jon 
- These are formed in the model of id-im, &c., (with the Possessive es). 








| a 
| 1. With the Perso- ۰ The Simple Presènt | The Future-Present 
nal Pronouns. . Tense. Tense. 
Qria-man, &e, = 1Quiir-mon, 6, = I 
do, ۰ am about doing, &c. 








2. With the Posses-| | Imperative 
sive Affixes, مرس و‎ (2nd person) 
= do th 




























3. With the Auxili- Compound Future 
E. ary dur-man. Present Tense. * 
b. QrLa-dureman, Ap. = . ۳ 
A Tam about doing. ۱ 
4. With the Auxili- 222 
e ary ۵۵ ۳ 
۱ ` 
| 1 
' سے س‎ —— — — — -———À—— - 
1 6. With the Auxili-| Definite Past Tense. Habitual or Imperfect 
ary id-im. Qel dim, &c., = I Tense. 
d 4 did. QzxrLàr-id-6 &o., = 1 
1 was doing (used to do) 
` 76. With the Auxili Hearsay Present Hetreay Futurs NF ۷ Present 


ary imish-man. Tense | Lense, 


= Jam understood = I am und 
to do. to be about doing. 





Hearsay Compound 
Present Tense. 
Qreta-durmish-man, 
=f am understooc 
to be doing. 
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DANS 

7 — Penses OP tre Pen-Tesses or Tur IxDE-| Tuxsus or tne Po- |Texses or THE Fv URE 

` FECT PARTICIFLE: | FINITE PARTICIPLE: [TENTIAL PARTICIPLE PARTICIFLE: 
QrLip Qxrghan Qersa Qrrghu 
l Qetghu-di है 
—— 
The Perfect Tense, | The lst Indefinite - Probable Future Ti 
Qetip-man, &c, = Past Tense. hu-diq-man, &o,, 
I have done, &c. (Qetghan-men, &c., = I am likely to do, &e. 


I have done, + 
The 2nd Indefinite |The Present Potential |The Intentional Future 
Past Qrersa-'m, &c., = BQerchu-"m dur, &c, = 
Qrrghan-/m-hár,&e.,| may do. I intend to do. 
z 1 have dono, ۰ 

















Compound Perfect i آر‎ Past 
Tense Tense. 
| Qrrip-dur-man, &o.| Qrrghan-dwr-man, 
-Ihavedone,&c kof = I must 
P have dene, 0 


Compound Probable 
Future Tense. 
QrLghu-diq-dur-man = 
I am likely to do, 













Future a a vet Tense. 
-Doldr-mun, Ke, 
= 1 shall hav 14 











| Indefinite Pluperfect = Past Potential. | Preterite Future Tense, 


Tense Qrisa-id-im, &c, = QEgLghu-luq-id-/m, &e., 
: Qeichan-if-im, &c.,| I might havo done! = I was to do or be 


z J had done. | done. 








Hidtsay Perfect | Hearsay Past. ۰ 


Tense. ag obs ی‎ ee 
QeEtip-imish-man, &o.| = I am understood 
t icc m understood! to have done. 





— ——— —MX 


Presumptive Perfect Presumptive Indesinite Future T Necessity. 


۱ Qeighu-luiq-ihen-man 
Qxrip-ikan-man, &c.,|QrLghan-i&an-men, = I am to do. 
pit = 1 must have 
û. 
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7 à Extra Tenses of the Root. Complex Tenses, Verbal Expressions. 
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¥ 
OFTATIVE on FUTURE, (a) 2xp Past PorrwTiíAr. |(a) Qerish-im bdr, &e., = I 
y M. defective.) Qxrsa" m-idi &c,, I might have have to do} &c. 
— » 4, | = let me don e &c. - 
i- - MEC do DS M i (b) Qemmüq-ehi bol- dum, &e., 
| 3. Qxr-sun» = let him do. = I have agreed to 
P. 1. Qet-alt or aliy = let us ۱ do, ۰ 
| do or we will do. (6) 31m Past POTENTIAL. . 
3. Qxr-sun-lar = lot them ین‎ a Dei = I mayi (e) ae — TRAR 
(qetsilla). hay ne, &c. C, = ve det 
a ge) A | mined to do, ko. 
| QOrrarIVE on FUTURE: (d) Qeta-durghan-idim = I 
Em oe- (complete) of). Es pe yep ems was to do. 
7 j hai-man, Ro, —|Qrr-'d-imi-ikan, &c., = 4 may | 
* rn do or let me| have done. (e) Qxra-durghan-dur-man 
do, ۰+ &e., = I um «about 
। doing. 1 
Comrouxp Forvnz— (f) Qrusa’m bolur-ikan, &e, 
s —— sm E £ = 1 should do, A 
| — हि Qera-dur-ikan-man, &o., = — 
Gi 2 be doing, or abou Qxrsa'm bolur-idi, ko. = | 
n | aoing. © “dan bave dons, | 
7 ; E ri 
1 (A). Quusa'm kirak, So. =I — 
Um en | must do. ۰ ORF MD 





(¢) Fvrvuz Pnrsrwr PrE- 

-id-im, &c. = I 9 

Qrra-dur — 
about doing, i 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB, Und E 
with ANALYSIS. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS— 


First applying the Personal Pronouns to each of the Participles in 
turn, we get z 


(६) with Present PARTICIPLE— 


THE SIMPLE PRESENT TENSE. 


l. QEra-man = I do. l. QEtLa-mig — we do. * 
2. QEtLa-san = thou doest. 2, QELa-siz = ye do. | 
3. (Caret, sec Comp. Pr. Tense.) 3. (Caret, see Comp. Tense.) 


*This is a Simple Present Tense; 
(b) with CONTINUATIVE PARTICIPLE— 

QELA4r-mamnor QELUr-man = (Tit). I (am) continuously doing. 

This refers obviously both to the present moment and also to 
those immediately before and after it. In practice it has obtained special 
reference to the latter, lif our English “ I am going todo,” and this Tense 
may therefore be called the Future Present 
, l. QEL@r-man or QELàr-man * I am doing" or “about doing.” 

2. QELàr-san * thou art doing” or * about doing.” 
8. GELAN “he is doing” or “ about doing." 
1. QEràr-miz “ we are doing” or * about doing.” 
2. QELar-siz * ye are doing" or “about doing.” 
8. QELàr-lar * they are doing" or “ about doing.” 
(c) with PERFECT PARTICIPLE— 

THE PERFECT TENSE. 


QELip-man “ I have done" ; (/it.) “ I (have) completely done.” 
QELip-san * thou hast done." ० 
(Caret, see Compound Perfect Tense.) 

QELip-miz * we have done," 

QELip-siz * ye haze done." 

(Caret, see Compound Perfect Tense.)t 

Here there is no doubt about what the meaning must be, The tense 
is therefore a simple Perfect 

(d) with INDEFINITE PARTICIPLE— 


Je "phe ara S. and PL being wanting fiore, the corresponding persons of the 
Con ‘resent "ense are made to supply their place 


4 
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۱ Grim of the Language [No. 8, ^ 
QELghan-man, &c., (ht) “I (was at some time or other) a doer.” 
This is simply a general statement, and would be used in answer to the 


question : * Have you ever done so,and so?" It would not be used to 
specify any particular action. It may be called 






Tur Ist IxpEFINTTE Past TFNSE. 
QELghan-man “T have done." 
QELghan-san “thou hast done." 
QELghan “he has done." 
QELghan-miz * we have done." 
QELgham-siz “ ye have done," 


* ९७ ६७ روم‎ 


i QELJghan-lar “they have done," 
- (e) with the PARTICIPLE or PrROBABILITY— 
y THE PROBABLE FUTURE TENSE. 
-HA 1. QELghu-dag-man or QELghudiq-man,® “I am likely to do." | 
* 2. QELghu-daq-san * thou art likely to do." 
E. 3. (Caret, see Compound Probable Future Tense.) 
v l. qErL4jhu-dag-miz “ we are likely to 
3 2. getghu-dag-siz “ ye are likely to do." 
3 3. (Caret, see Compound Tense.) 


IL Having thus applied the Personal Pronouns all round, we proceed to 
A do the same with Possessive Affixes, whose vowels (lst and 2nd Persons) 
wary phonetically according to the prevailing vowel of the root, as in the 
case of substantives. 
POSSESSIVE AFFIXES— ۱ 
* (a.) with the Roor— | 
QEL-ing = doing (is) thine=it is thy business to do; qEr-ing-lar 
= doing (is) yours, it is your business to do. This is therefore simply an 
Imperative, viz., * do thou" and * do ye." In this sense of course the 156 
and 3rd Persons are not used. There is another Imperative form QEL-gAil 
` or QEL-ghin ; and, as in most languages, a forcible Imperative, being l 
2 the shortest possible form of the verb, viz., the Root : GEL = do. - 
A THE IMPERATIVE. از‎ 
3 QEL "1 do.” 

























THE 2ND INDEFINITE Past TENSE, 
1. QELghan-im bar “ I have done," = 
. 2. getghan-ing bar “ thou hast done." 
9. QELghan- bûr “he had done," 4 ۰ 
1. Qerghan-imiz bar ** we have done." 
2. QELghan-ingiz bar “ ye have done," 
3. QELghan-ilar bar “they have done." 


Bearing in mind that the Indefinite Participle gelghan has among other 
meanings, that of “the action of doing," we can see very plainly the 


1 
origin and intention of this formation. For ۰ وه‎ in हक must mean 
2 ۱ 3 

literally: “My action of doing exists';; and it can be said to exist 
as the property of the doer by having been done by him. Hence the 
statement is equivalent to saying: “I have done.”* Butall the circum- 
stances connected with the doing remain vague. The utmost that is predi- 
cated is that the action has not been omitted. Here it is to be noted 
that the possessive affix im changes for the several persons of the Tense 
while the auxiliary bir remains throughout in the 3rd pers. The reason 
is obvious on inspection. The Tense is merely a sentence, of which bar 
is the verb, while the subject takes successively the possessive form of the 
several persons. "Thus the tense is literally a sentence with a varying 
subject. “My doing is," “thy doing 15," “his doing is", &e. 

This forms a 2nd Indefinite Past Tense. 

(c). with THE PorENTIAL PARTICIPLE : 

This would mean “the power of doing (is) mine," 7. e, “IT may,” 
or “might, do." It is also used in relating a story sometimes, as an 
Historie tense: JE. g., kelsam, héch kishi yoq idi—* (when) I came there 
was nobody (there). The poss. terminations of the 3rd pers, are omitted, 

| In the Singular the stem stands alone; and in the Plural, the mere affix of 
` Plurality is added. 

| THE Present POTENTIAL. 

1. .QELsa-'m “I may do." 

2.. QELsa-'ng “ thou mayest do." 

9. GELSG “he may do." 

1 

2 


. QELsa'q “ we may do." 
* . QELsa-"ngiz “ ye may do." 
LB. qrrsa-lar “they may do 
(d) with the Furune PARTICIPLE + 
thi —— (n:bdr moans “ thoro is of mine” or * I mave", the abovo 
identical with the English “J have done," which expression is also 
same manner (ns above? | 
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... QEtghu-'m-dur (or bar) &e. This is of course, literally, “my fu- ۱ 
ture doing exists (stands)" «for ge/ghas, it will be remembered, is the Future 
Participle) ; and as one may be said to make a future action one's own by 
sending it, this comes fb mean: “TI intend to do." [See latter remarks 
. oní()).] This may be called ۱ 


THE INTENTIONAL FUTURE TENSE. 


QELgÀhu-'m-dur or bar “T intend to do.” 
QELgAu-'ng-dur “thou intendest to do." 
QELghu-si-dur “he intend to do." 
QELg/w-'miz-dur “ we intend to do." 
QELgAhu-'ngiz-dur “ ye intend to do." 

. QELghu-si-lar-dur * they intend to do." 

Having exhausted the usual combinations of the simple pronominal 
affixes with the several participial elements of the Verb, and formed thereby 

nine Tenses, viz. a Simple Present, a Future Present, a Probable Future, 
a Perfect, an Imperative, two Indefinite Pasts, a Present Potential and an 
Intentional Future; we now have recourse to the auxiliaries. 
III. AUXILIARY: bUR— 

First, the Present Auxiliary dur. 

[N. B.— This is perhaps a contraction from the verb TUummàg “to 
stand," which would make its Continuative Participle TURur and its Future- 
Present TURwuz-2::2, which may have become shortened into tTrur-man, and 
then made into dur-man. What gives colour to this supposition is that . 
TURWr-man has been found employed as an auxiliary in the place usually 
filled by dur-man. And this auxiliary must be a Future Present, for the 

; form of a Simple Present would be dura-man, and not dur-man, | 

n Be this as it may, the auxiliary dur is used in a sense implying “ to 
T stand” or “be in a condition..." like the Italian “ sta bene,” * sta male” 

—  * he stands well," &c., for “he is well.”) In some conneetions (as with 
E. the Indef.- Participle, &c.) it implies merely probability or presumption 
m (and thus Futurity), in which sense it may be compared with our 1 stand ` 
— ko win" (see gelghan-dur-man, bár-dürman, fc). Thus we have: 


ON (4) with Present PanTICIPLE— 


` QELa-dur-man,* &e. = I stand doing or to do, I am in the con- 
dition of doing; or, as we should express it, *I am doing," or " about 
"Tm * | | 
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iong. 9 E. 
e Tug COMPOUND FUTURE PRESENT TENSE. 
A doi 1$ 
1 qeta-dur-man “ Tam about doing. 
1 b ` 3. Qrra-dur-san “ thou art about doing.” AN 
|. 8B. Qkra-dur “he is about doing." : EM + 
ee ey. Te ect reat we 
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— 1. QEra-dur-miz “ we are about doing." | F Mar 
NS. 2. QELa«-dur-siz * ye are about doing." ۲ 
3. QqELa-dur-lar “they are about doing.” 
This therefore is a Compound Future Present ; (sce remarks on gelàr- 
man). 
with the PERFECT PanTICIPLE— 
(^) qELip-dur-man,* &e,, = “I am in the condition of completely 
having done" ; or, * I have done. 
This 15 ۰ 


TIE COMPOUND PERFECT TENSE 
1. QELip-dur-mam * I have done.” 
2. QELip-dur-san * thou hast done," 
3. QEL/p-dur * he has done.” 
l. QELip-dur-miz “ we have done.” 
2. QELip-dur-siz * ye have done." 
9. QELip-dur-lar “they have done." 4 
(c) with the INDEFINITE PARTICIPLE— | 
Q*Lghan-dur-man, &c.* = “I am in the condition of being in- 
definitely the doer.” (For the Indefinite Participle has the meaning of 
“ the doer” amongst others, and this is the only one here applicable.) This 
combination might be rendered “ I stand as or for, the doer,” and is used 
in the sense of ** I must have done," or *I have probably done." See 














remarks under DUR, It may be called $ 
THE PRESUMPTIVE Past TENSE. 
z 1. getghan-dur-man “ I must have done.” . 
- 2. QErLghan-dur-san “ thou must have done.” à 
۱ 9. QELghen-dur ४ he must have done," " 
3 1. QEr4han-dur-miz “ we must have done.” ۰ 
: 2. QELghan-dur-siz “ ye must have done.” 
۳ — 8. getghan-dur-lar “they must have done, 
EM (d. with the PARTICIPLE or PROBABILITY— i 
nah ۱ THE COMPOUND PROBABLE FUTURE TENSE. 
E ml. QELghu-dig-dur-man “ I am (or stand) likely to ۳ 
EU ~, 2. QELgQhu-dig-dur-san “ thou art likely to do.” 
Tow 8. QELghu-diq-dur ** he is likely to do. | 
£: 1. Qetghu-dig-dur-miz “ we are likely to do.” ie M 
2. QELghu-dig-dur-siz “ ye are likely to do.” M 
QELg/Au-dig-dur-lar “ they afe likely to do." = | 


unceg ۱ k and Káshghar ۳ ip" and * arrghan-doman,” 


CT em X 
4: Khotan “—toman,” &c 
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— IV. The auxiliary verb bol-mag in the Future-Present Tense when 
- applied to the Past Participle of a Vab also gives a Tense 1 
(a) QEL-ip bolàr-man, or bolur-man &e, = “ I shall have done,” lit. > 
I shall be òr become (insthe condition of) having done.” 
This is the Future Perfect Tense ۰ 
V. Next we take the Past Auxiliary tdi or idi, and apply it to the 
several radical elements. 
` AUXILIARY : IDI 
(a) with the Roor— 
QEL-idim contracted to Qrr-'dím. (The d and the i change accord- 
ing to the Rules of Phonetie Variation.) 
[JV. B.—But it is possible that we ought rather to consider this tense 
as formed directly in each verb by the addition of a d; as ir-d-im itself 
was formed from the root of irmak and the Possessive Affix, &e. But if 
80, we can still trace this form no further back, . beyond knowing that the 
bp. d must confer a kind of substantival meaning* to allow of the application 
۹ of a Possessive affix, by which combination a Past sense is acquired (see 





۰ 123 3 
explanation of gelghan-im.) In this case gel-d-im would be literally “ my 


۱ 2 1 
— — action of doing (exists)," and thus, * I have done." | ۱ 
UL At any rate the form gel-dim, &., is nsedin the sense of “ I did,” &e., 
$ in relating particular occurrences. It may be called 
f > 4 


Tut Derixire Past TENSE. 
1, QEr-d-im “I did" 
2. QEL-d-ing “thon didst” 
8. QEL-d-i “he did" 
1. QEL-d-iq “we did" 
2 
3. 












QEL-d-ingiz * ye did" 

QFL-d-ilar “they did” 

s (۳) with the PARTICIPLE OF CONTINUANCE— 

۳ QELar-idim or ‘dim, or qkLur-idim = I was continuously doing 

` This may be used of an Habitual action, “I used to do," but more usually 

applies only to a particular Past time, and predicates the incompletion‏ از 

action at that time. In other words it is our Imperfect "I was | 

aing l 
dropping the final r and the initial 1, and hardening the 

By sion with other tenses), the Yarkandis get gelàttim, which | 








l. QEràr-id.im (gelattim) “I was doing" or “used to do" . 
2. QqELar-id-ing (gelatting) “thou wert doing 
3. QELûr-id-i (ge/átti) * he was doing." » 
1. Qenar-id-ik (qelattig) “ we were doing.” 
2. QELar-id-ingiz (gelattingiz) * ye were doing.” 
9. QEL4ar-id-ilar (gelàttilar, “they were doing." 
(c.) with the PERFECT PanTICIPLE— 
QELip-id-im, (Yürkand pronunciation geliptim,) &e., = I was (in 


the position of) having completely done; £. e., I had done. 


Tue PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


1. QELip-id-im * I had done." 
or-tim . 
2. QELip-id-ing “thou hadst done," 
-ting 
9. QELip-id-i * he has done." à 
-ti ' 
1. QELip-id-ik ** we had done.” j 
۱ -tiq 
2. QELip-id-ingiz “ ye bad done." 
rie 
8. 


GELIp-id-ilar ** they had done." 
-tilar 


This therefore is a Pluperfect. It would refer to a special act, while 
the next Tense would be employed in a more general sense. l 

E.g. “I had read his letter just before he arrived” would be ren- 
dered by ....oqu'p-idim; but “J had read Túrki before ever I went to 


Turkistàn" would be rendered by .... ogu-ghan-idim, 

(d.) with the INDEFINITE PanriciPLE— 

QELghan-id-im, Ke., = I was (in the position of) being b. past 
doer, (viz. a person who had done). This throws back the doing before the 


L 


time referred to, but that doing is itself indefinite. Such a shade of mean- 


ing has no exactly corresponding expression in English, but roughly it may 
“also be translated: 


* I had done," or * I had been doing" and the Tense 
THE: INDEFINITE PLUPERFECT. 

1. Qrrghan-id-im “ I had done." 

2. qELghan-id-ing “ thou hadst done.” 


may be called 


QErghamid-i “ he had done.”‏ بو 


25 gEtghan-id-ik “we had done.” 
2 Qxrghan-id-ingiz “ ye had done." 
Je 7 | ia: id-ilar i they had done.” 
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—— POTENTIAL 




















[No. 8, 
dim, &e. This would be “the power of doing was mine," 
4. a., “I might have done" or (with agar, *if") “had I done." This is ۰ 


= THE ist Past POTENTIAL. 
QELsa-id-im * I might have done.” 
QELsa-id-ing “thou mightest have done." 
QELsa-id-i “ he might have done." 
QELsa-id-ik “ we might have done.” 
QELsa-id-ingiz * ye might have done." 
QELsa-id-ilar “ they might have done 
(f) with the FUTURE PARTICIPLE OF FrrNESS— 
QEL-Qhu-lug id-im, &e. Qelghu-lug meaning “fit to do," this tense 
may be translated : * I was fit to do," or * I was to do." It is 


E‏ تست 


Tue PRETERITE FUTURE TENSE. 

QELghu-lug-id-im * I was to do” or * be done." 
QELghu-/ug-id-ing “ thou wert to do” or * be done," 
QELghu-lug-id-i * he was to do" or ** be done." 
QELghu-/uq-id-ik * we were to do" or “be done,” 
QEL4hu-lug-id-ingiz “ye were to do" or “be done,” 
QELghu-/ug -id-ilar * they were to do" or “ be done." ° 
Sometimes the auxiliaries dur and idi are accumulated one on the top . 
of the other: e. g. gela-dur-idim (= 1 was about doing), and gelip-dur- 

1 idim ( = I was in a continuous condition of having done, or, I had been 
p doing) 
T A Before leaving the Auxiliary idim we must take notice of the Tenses 
formed with its derivatory form “ 2rmish" or “ imish," and its Indefinite Par- 
ticiple ikan, which, when affixed to certain parts of the Verb and conjuga- 
ted by affixed Pronouns, reduces their statements to mere probabilities, or 
makes them conditional. 

VI. To express probability, or facts not positively known to the speaker 
- (English * It is understood or believed that," &c.,), there is a whole series 

` of tenses in mish | 
` — JThe.AvxiLIARY (msn) makes 
(a). with the PRESENT PARTICIPLE— 

THE HEARSAY PRESENT TENSE. 
QEL4-imish-man * I am understood to do." 
QELA-imish-san * thou art understood to do." 
QELa-imish “he is understood to do." 
QELa-imish-miz “ we are understood to do." - 
QELa-imish-siz “ ye are understood to do.” 
| QELa-imish-lar “ they are understood to do." 
b.) with the CONTINUATIVE PARTICIPLE— 


wu gan. 
» m: 
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p Tur Hearsay FUTURE-PRESENT TENSE. CATAR 
1. QEràr-imish-man “I am understood to be about doing.” * 
2. QELdr-imish-san “thou art understood to be about doing.” 
3. QELår-imish “ he is understood to be about doing,” &c. 
(e.) with the PERFECT PanrICIPLE— 


Tung Hearsay i. TENSE, 
1. QELip-imish (or' mish) -man * I am understood to have done." 
2. QELip-imish-san “ thou art understood to have done." 
3. QELp-imish “ he is understood to have done,” &c. 
(d). with the INDEFINITE PanTICIPLE— ° 


THE HEARSAY Pasr TENSE. 
l. QErLghan-imish-man “ I am understood to have done (at some 
time or other). 
2. QEtghan-imish-san “thou art understood to have done." 
3. QELghan-imish “ he is understood to have done," &e, 
VII. The auxiliary dur has a similar form ; 
THE AUXILIARY (DURMISH) makes 
(a.) withthe PRESENT PARTICIPLE— 


THE HEARSAY COMPOUND PRESENT TENSE. 
1. QELa-durmish-man* “ I am understood to be doing (continuously 


i . understood to do.)" 

1 2. QEra-durmish-san “thou art understood to be doing." 
4 3. qQELa-durmish “ he is understood to be doing" ۰ 

j (b). with the PERFECT PARTICIPLE— 















Tue Hearsay COMPOUND PERFECT TENSE. 
1. Qrrip-durmish-man “I am (continuously) understood to have 
done," 

2. genip-durmish-san “ thou art understood to have done,” 

3. QELip-durmish “ he is understood to have done" &c. 

It must be understood that although the first person of these tenses 
` ds given for the form's sake, yet it is of rare occurrence, the 2nd and 3rd 
ti y | persons being more often used ; for a man is generally not in much uncer- 
—— tainty about facts connected with himself, and does not depend on hearsay 
` for information regarding them. | 

VII We next have the Auxiliary Indefinite Participle ikan or ikin. 
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AUXILIARY INDEFINITE PARTICIPLE “ IKAN" makes 

(a.) with the Furvre-Presenr— 

QELar-tkan-man. This is used in asking a question, or in making 
a statement qualified by “if” or “ when" 

[ AN. B.—This Tense and the 3 following are as it were, supererogatory, 
for the “ikan” might be omitted without making much difference in the 
sense. There is just the difference between the English : ५ What may you 

* be doing ?” and * What are you doing 7 
The above may therefore be translated : *I may be doing or about 
doing," and the tense may be called ۰ 
THE FUTURE PRESENT INDEFINITE TENSE. 
l. QELGr-ikan-man “I may be about doing." 
2. QELàr-ikan-san ** thou mayest be about doing." 
3. QELaàr-ikan “he may be about doing" 0 

(b.) with the PEnrEcr— 

QELip-ikan-mnan, &c. Here the introduction of the Participle ikan, 
reduces the positive affirmation of the Perfect into a mere presump- 
tion or rumour. The above compound word may be translated : “I may 
P or must have done" or * completed doing." We may call it 


THE PRESUMPTIVE PERFECT TENSE. 


1. QELip-ikan-man * I may or must have done." 
2. QELip-ikan-san “ thou mayest or must have done." 
= 8. QELip-ikan “he may or must havasdone" &c. 


Ü (cJ with the INDEFINITE PaxTICIPLE— 

y | ghan-ikan-man, &c. This is similar to the last with the difference ` 

^ of the indefiniteness inherent in the Participle gelykan, The meaning 

4 is ^I may or must (at some time or other) have done," and we may call 
it 










Tur PRESUMPTIVE INDEFINITE Past Tense, 
1. Qetghan-ikan-man “ I may or must have done." 

> 2. getghan-ikan-san “thou mayest or must have done," 
ET - 8. QELghan-ikan “he may or must have done," &c.* 
| : (d.) with the FurunE PARTICIPLE OF FrrNESS— 
- EF oELghu-lug-ikan-man, &. The Participle gelghu-lug means, as will 
remembered, “fit or proper to do." The verbal expression 
n it takes in the Present the indefinite auxiliary form in ikan. It thus 
* Lam to do,” i 

“Esa the “ Tazkiratu.'l-Bughra": Padshih ni-chand bala-lar-ni kaba 














NS * be done." 
۳ 2. QELghu-lug-ikan-san “thou art to do," &e 
3. QqELghu-lug-ikan “ he is to do" &c. 
The Auxiliaries in the Potential form give us fresh 'Tenses. Thus 
ir-mak in the Potential is ir-sa, and we may take | 
IX. THE POTENTIAL AUXILIARY * rn-sA' 
(a.) with the CONTINUATIVE PARTICIPLE — 
QELär-ir-sa-'m, Kc. [ (66.) the possibility of continuous doing may 
be mine.] This would evidently mean * I may be (continuously) doing 


E or “about doing." But the form gel-sa'm is more commonly used. 
This Tense may be called 

^ आह THE FUTURE-PRESENT POTENTIAL. 

Lh | 1. QELdr-irsa’'m * I might be about doing." 


liz 2. QELd«r-irsa-'ng “thou mightest be about doing." 
3. QELar-irsa “he might be about doing" &c. 


۱ X. THE POTENTIAL AUXILIARY “ BOL-SA' makes 

| - *. us a I 

im (a) with the INDEFINITE PanTiCIPLE— 

a QELghan-bol-sa'm, &c. Literally, “the action of doing may become 


B. mine," û e, “I may have done" [see explanation of qgel-ghan-im bdr]. 
1 ۳۹ -_ 
۱ ۱ THE INDEFINITE PAST POTENTIAL. 

1. QrLghan-bolsa-m “I may have done.” 
2. QELghan-bolsa-'ng * thou mayest have done." 
3. QELyhan-bolsa “he may have done” ۵ 
(2.) with the FUTURE PARTICIPLE OF PROBABILITE— 
= Erghu-diq bol.sa';, &e. Literally “the probability of future doing 
— „ may become mine," i. e., * I may be likely to do." This is 


m Tur FUTURE POTENTIAL 


Ln 


— 4. genghiu-dig-bolsa-'m “ I may be likely to do. 
۱ 2. ghu-dig-bolsa-'ng * thou mayest be likely to do. > 
3. QErghu-dig-bolsa “ he may be likely to do” &e 
This completes that part of the Turki Verb Conjugation which is 
| M ‘eted simply by the apposition of the 10 co-efficient elements respective- — 
ly to the several stem-clements. But there is also a set of Tenses formed | 
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(a) An OrraTIVE for the 8rd Person, which seems to be connected 
. . ina certain measure with the Potential form. This is QEL-sun*—]et him 
= do; and in the Plural QEL-sun-/a* [pronounced in Eastern Turkistin 
= ~ QEL-SH/a]zlet them do. This latter is used as a polite form of address 
to an equal or superior [conf. the German * thuen Sie.""] 
(b.) There is another OPTATIVE DEFECTIVE TENSE with only the lst 
F Persons Sing. and Plur in -ai, and -ali or -alig (alik). Together we get 
(b) 1. QrL-ai “I will do" or “let me do." 
"4 (a) 3. Qet-sun “let him do." 
(b. 1. Qet-ali or QEL-alig “ we will do" or “let us do." 
i (a.) 8. QEL-sun-lar (gelsilla) “let them do" or * be they (you) 
pleased to do." 
(c.) The tense formed by affixing the syllable “ 2407" (whose gut- 
—— tural varies Phonetically) to the root of the verb, has a similar meaning 
— butis complete in all its persons: 
| The Roor 
- with the AFFIX GHAI : QEL-ghai-man,t =I will do, or let me do. This may 
` be ealled 
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Tue OrrATIVE FUTURE. 


QEL-ghai-man * T will do" or “ let me do.” 

QEL-ghai-san “thou wilt do” ۰ 

QEL-ghat “he will do” &e. ۰ 
QEL-ghai-miz “ we will do” ۰ 

QEL-ghai-siz “ ye will do” ۰ 

QEL-ghai-lar “they will do." ۰ 


Hh 














We next have to notice some tenses which could not be brought into 
the simple Scheme of the Verb, because they are, as it were, quantities raised 
to the 3rd power, being formed by the application of a co-efficient element . 
to a compound consisting in itself of stem and co-efücient 
(a) QrLsa'm-idi, &e. This, being formed by the applieation of 


^ * Perhaps this is a corrupted survival of the old Turkish Possessivo Affix of the | 
` 8rd person (see at end of “ Substantives"). Thus arimu would stand for grl- A 
Ea m which Ms De compared with ۸ — ms and — = qel-sa-'ng. Tho 


meaning of gél-sa'n would have been «tho power-of-doing (is) his," thus “let him —— 
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5 ` This form, from the meaning attached to it, would seem to be connected with 
ro Participle in ۰ 
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the aux. 3rd pers, Past tense, to the several persons of the Pres. 


Potential of the Verb, means literally: “my power of doing existed. 

“Thy power... existed," &e. It is therefore equivalent to the lst Past 
Potential, qELsa-id-im “I might have done," Its possessive affix 'm 
changes for the several persons of the tense, while the aux. idi remains 


in the 3rd pers. throughout, like the bir and the dur of the 2nd Indef. 
Past and of the Intentional Future. 16 is 


Tne 2579 Past POTENTIAL TENSE. 
QELsa-"m-idi “IT might have done." 
QEL«sa-'ng-idi “thou mightest have done." 
QELsa-idi “he might have done." 
QELSsa-"q-idi we might have done.” 
QELs«-'ngiz-idi “ ye might have done." 
QELsa-'lar-idi “ they might have done.” 
(b). Qet-dim-irsa, &e. This is the 3rd p. of the aux. potential 
“arsa” added to the several persons of the simple Past. (See Remark 
- on 2nd Indef. Past.) The literal meaning is “my past doing may 
exist,” 7, e, “I may have done," But this form seems to be gener- 
ally used in the simple sense of ge//iji** I did," with the ir-sa added to 
give a very slightly potential sense, as after the word * when."  'This is 
~ THE SnD Past POTENTIAL. 
1, QEL-dim-irsa * I may have done." 
2. QqEL-ding-irsa “thou mayest have done.” 
8. GEL-di-irsa * he may have done." 

(c) Qet-dim-ikan. Here, in the same way, the 3rd pers. of the 
aux. indef. “ikan” is tacked on to the several persons of the Simple 
Past of the Verb. The literal meaning is “my past doing indefinitely 
exists." This has simply the meaning “ I did,” but is used in asking a 
question or in making a statement qualified by “if” or * when 

Ex.: tünü-gón nima ish qel-ding ikan = * yesterday what mayest thou 
have done,” 

This is therefore 


THE 3RD INDEFINITE Past TENSE, 
à 1. QEL-dim-;ken “I may have done.” 
2. QEL-ding-ikan * thou mayest have done.” 
8. QEL-di-ikan “he may have done" &e 
dur-ikan-man, &c. Here the Indefinite ikan is interposed 
pronouns of the Compound Pres. Tense. This Tense has simply 
Jam about doing," but is used in the same way as the last 
ikàn-san—*' What mayest thou be doing ;"' 
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` This tense is the Colfpound Future- Present nite, but the simpl 
Fut. Pres. Indef. is a cn i Lej: 


Tae COMPOUND FUTURE PRESENT INDEFINITE TENSE. 
l. qEra-dur-ikan-man * I may be doing 
2. QELa-dur-ikan-san * thou mayest be doing 
3. QELa-dur-ikan “he may be doing" &e 
(e.) Qkra-dur id-bim. Here the aux. Past Tense idi is added ta the 
Compound Future Present gela-dur-. As this latter means: “(I am) 
‘standing (or in a continuous condition of) doing," the above compound 
is “I was in the continuous condition of doing" hence “I was about 
5 doing." This may be called 
Turk FUTURE PRESENT PnETERITE. 
1. QELa-dur id-im “I was about doing.” 
= 2. QELa-dur id-ing “ thou wast about doing." 
—* 3. QELa-dur id-i “he was about doing." 
&c. &c. 
CF). - qQELip-dur id-im. As gelip-dur means “ (T am) standing (or in 
the continuous condition of) having done," the above compound means * I 
was in the continuous condition of having done" or “I had done continu- 
ously”, hence “ I had. been doing." 
In another way, if we remember that gelip idim is the Pluperfect “I 
had done", it will at once be seen that the interposition of dur ** standing", 
as gelip-dur-idim, must give it a continuative sense: “I had been doing." 
This is 
THE CONTINUATIVE PLUPERFECT. 
1. QELip-dur-id-im “I had been doing." 
2. quLip-dur-id-ing “ thou hadst been doing." 
* 3. QELip-dur-id-i “he had been doing.” E 
— There remain a few forms which, although capable of being conjugated 
` through all the persons and possessing specific meanings, yet being formed x. 
— from Verbal other than the regular stem-elements, or by means of = 
` attached words other than the regular co-efficient elements, had better be 
t distinct from the regular Tenses, as VERBAL EXPRESSIONS. * 
(a) QELish-im bár, &c. Changing the Possessive affix for each per- Ni 
son. The form gelish meaning." the doing” (see below in “ Verbal'Sub- — — 
siantives") bár being the impersonal verb “is,” the above exp ression d 
terally : “The doing (of so and so) is mine," i, e., “It is mine to do" or I 
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"1 pres, a bûr, ** I have to do.” * 11 
2. ing-bár ** thou hast to do." 
3. QELish-i-bdr “ he has to do." 





h l QELish-imiz-Ldr * we have to do." —* i 
2. QELish-ingiz-bár “ ye have to do." Tiu 


3. QELish-ilar-bér ** they have to do.” 


[.N. B—As the form m-bàr means * I have," the parallel is com- ۱ 
plétæwith “ aimerai” (aimer ai) &e. See Max Miiller's Science of Lan- | 
guage, Vol. 1, p. 258, Fifth Edition.] 

(b.) QEr-màq-chi bol-dum, &c. This is the noun of the Agent (see 

Formation of Nouns") derived from the Infinitive by the addition of the 
affix chi, with the Past of the verb bo/-mdg (to become). The literal mean- 
ing therefore is: “I have become the doer"sor “ the one who hasto do.” As 
it may be presumed that a person only becomes so of his own free will, 
this expression may be translated : I have agreed to do ۳ and in this sense." 
it is commonly used. 





1. QEetmag-chi-boldum * I have agreed to do." 
2. QELmüg-chi-boldung “ thou hast agreed to do.” 
3. QqQELmaq-chi-boldi ** he has agreed to do." 
l. QELmdg-chi-bolduq * we" &e. 
" 2. QELmag-chi-boldungiz “ ye" &e, 
3. QeLmag-chi-boldilar * they” &c. 


Other expressions formed similarly from other tenses of the verb bol- 
mag may also be used, but they are less common, and will, moreover, sug- 
gest themselves, 

(c) QELa-durghan* bol-dum, &c. This compound gela-durghan (see 
below: ** Verbal Adjectives") means: “about to do." Hence the present 

| expression is equivalent to: “ I have become about to do," There is more 

~ — — metion of the will expressed here than in the last [for gEL-mag-êhi is only * one 

+ who has do,” whereas gela-durghan means “about to do (actually)'']. wThere- 

MO fore while the previous form is only used in the sense of ** Z have agreed to 

: “do,” the prent expression implies active choice, viz., “ I have determined" 
or “formed the resolution to do." 


1, qELa-durghan (qelatqan) boldum “ I have determined to do.” 
l | 2. QqELa-durghan-boldung “ thou” kc. 2 

۱ 8. QELa-durghan-boldi * he" &c. 

1. gEta-durghan bolduq “ we" &e. 

2. -durghan boldungiz “ye” &g 

„3. qxxa-durghan boldilar “ they” &e. 


ep in Yarkand “ qelado-ghan," ox “ geld¢gdn.” 
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br Other tenses of bol-mag are used with this; also dugaan and ۳ V. g 
(४4 (d) 1. Qeta-durghan (qelatgan) id-im * I was to do. 
| 2. qEra-durghan-id-ing “ thou wert to do." 
3. QELa-durghan-id-i “ he was to do." - 
&e. 
(e.) 1. qELa-durghan (geldtgan) dur-man “ I am about doing,” 
2. qELa-durghan dur-san “ thou art about doing.” 
3. QELa-durghan dur “ he is about doing." 
Xe. 
(f) QELsa-'m bolur ikan, &c. (The Possessive affix of the qelse 
changing for the different persons). . This expression is yery difficult to 
put into a representative English form ; but it shows how distinctly the 
~ Eastern Turki language keeps up the recollection of the origin of its verbal 
y forms, and how little these have sunk into consolidated inflections. For 
here (after the manner of several previous tenses)* the form gelsa'm, so far 
from being looked upon merely as fhe 1st Person Singular of the Present 
Potential, is distinctly a Substantive in the possessed form (of the 1st Person 
Singular), and it is used as the subject or nominative of another verb (0०1७) 
in the 8rd Person. By changing the Possessive affix of the “ gelsa” we 
should get fresh compound substantives, each of which would again 
form the subject of the verb Jo/ur. Such a series of expressions as these 
may perhaps be looked upon asa Tense in Turki; but they are simply sen- 4 
tences in a certain form with a nominative governing the possessive pro- 
nouns of the several persons successively [as in English one might say 
my dog runs, thy dog runs, his dog runs, ۴ 
The literal meaning of the expression, however, (as regards the lst 
Person Singular), may be said to be as follows :— 
y QELSA "um bolur ikant 
tho power of doing mine about to become may be 
or, as it is used in the interrogative usually with gaidagh (how), we may 
T. pw nder jt: “ [How] may my choice of action be about to come into play ۳ 
orin ۵ words: [How] shall my doing be ?" i. e, “ [How] shall Lact" — —— 
or “should I act ?" And so with the other persons, Singulamand Plural 
| — the verb “ bo/ur-ikan’’ remaining all through in the 3rd Person Singular 
hen used not interrogatively, this expression denotes obligation, as “ I 
۳ 1 " or <“ ought to 
1. QELsa-'m bolur ikan “I ought to" or * should do.” 
| — 9, QELsa-'ng bolur ikan “thou” &c. 
` 9. QqErsa bolur ikan “he” &c. 
` e Soe also the 2nd Past Potenfial and the 3rd ditto, and the 2nd and 0 
PE ~ ere 
1 Bolur-tkan is the 3rd Person Singular of the Indefinite Future | 
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“Ger ed P " we" &e ۷ Lou 19 40 
2. QkLsa-'ngiz bolur ikan “ ye” ko - T و‎ A 
9. QELsa-'lar bolur ikan “they” &e. T — 
(7.) Qersa-'m bolur idi, &c. This is the same expression as the last . : b. i 
جرد اد‎ Past sense. It means: “should I have done" or “ I ought to have ۰ 
ne," । - 


l. QELsa-'m bolur idi *T ought to have done 


2. QELsa-'ng bolur idi “ thou" &e 
3. QELsa bolur idi ** he" &c, 


(^. QqELsa-'m kirak, &c. The impersonal kirak means “it is neces- ۱ 
sary.” The meaning of this expression is therefore (literally) “my poten- 


tial doing is necessary," i. e., “ it is necessgry that I should do," or “Imust ~ 
do.” 


.l. QErsa-'m kirak * I must do." 
A 2. QELsa-ng kirak “thou” &c, 
3. QELsa kirak “he” ۰ 


; ~*~ 


F (i) QEtigh-lig-man, ke. QELigh is a Verbal Substantive (see * For- 
- mation of Substs.’) meaning “the condition of doing ;" the termination 

- — Jig makes it into an adjective “ possessing the condition of doing" or ** pos- 
e sessed of the qualification of having or being done." The pronoun affixed 
makes it info a statement, viz., “I am possessed of the qualification of 
having or being done." It therefore expresses the attainment of a certain 


state or condition, and not a mere evanescent action, : . 
1. QqErLigh-lig-man * I am in a done or doing state.” 
3 2. QELigh-lig-san “ thou art" ۰ - 
"m ۹: Wc Lg 
Bm N. B.—It will have been noticed in the case of the Possessive affixes ~ 


4 E: used as tense terminations: lst, that where these are followed by the verb 
substantive bàr or dur, the Ist person plural keeps the ordinary pdSsessive 
^ affix, mis, instead of the verbal one of the same person, 'g or '& (see frat 

v NETT TA p.268). The 2nd Indef. Past and the Intentional Future are examples | 
3 ` of this. 2nd, that when the stem terminates in a vowel, as GEL-ghu, tfe 

4 

i" 










7 ve affix of the 3rd person is si instead of 7, according to the Rule 
zc (See “ Substantives, p. 258.”) The Potential is an exception, There the 
S x of the 3rd pers. is simply omitted. 





lese verbal expressions others might have been added. E. g. The following 
und: “Kashki kimersa gelghai irdi’ =“ Oh that some-one Aad been about to 
= (oh that ho) were about to do" or" were going to do", But in 
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(d). Grimdg; the so-called Infinitive also is a substantive taking My: 





E VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES रू 


Under this head will be classed those forms which although repre. 
sented by Gerunds, Infinitives, &c., in European ا‎ et in Turki 
are real substantives formed from the verb-root, and are treated as such : 

(a.) QELàg or QELur; the Continuative, This is governed by post. 
positions just like any other substantive : ड < 

Ex.: Qrtur-da=“in doing" or “when about to do" (lit. * in the 
continuance of doing.") 

Ogur-gha mail gelur-san=thou wilt choose to read, (lit. thou wilt 
make inclination fo the reading). 

(5) Qetghan ; the Indefinite. This is governed by post-positions, 
and also by Possessive affixes When used for the object, (i.e. passively), 
it would be rendered in English by a relative clause 

Ex.: minghan-ing—* that which thou knowest," lit. * (thing) known 
of thee.” 

When referring to the action, it would be rendered in a variety of 
ways in English, according to the sense 

Ex.: Qetghan uchun=“ because of doing" or “of having done.” 
Borghan-din-kin-* after having become” ; lit. “ after the be. 
coming.” 
Borghán-sari=“ in the measure of becoming" or “ as fast as 
it becomes 
U"rnghán-imiz beh-rág dur=" it is better for us to die; lit, 
E * our having died, or being dead, is better." 
In this sense, although a substantive, yet it governs the same case as 
e simple verb, as do all substantives formed from verbs ۱ 
Ex.: yer-ga KIRgan-im="™ for me to enter the earth," lit. “my 
entry to the earth." 
` (20). QrLish*; the Definite [its vowel is subject to Phonetic change. | 
Thi y expresses the action, and never the object. Jt takes post- 
jor "nd Possessive affixes, and governs the same cases as the parent 

















F Ex. : Oqv'sh-um-din— (lit.) “from my reading 
` Siz-lar-ni cunira-'sh-da-*'in calling you," lit. “in the calling (of) 


` Wajidi-gha qetish-ing = “ thy coming into existefice."' ⸗ 
Em. -ni ish QELdurush-gha tàqat-im yog =“ I have (there is of me) 
to make you work," lit, “to the making." ۳ 
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post-positions and Possessi xes ; but always with a E Pauls: ^ — 
post- Future sense, Ita m cm ive QELmas also takes affixes. bor $ | 
l Ex. : Qermág-uchun=“ inorder to do ;" lit. “ because of the (P. p. F.) 
doing. | ۴ 3 

Saning din-gha xrmmak-ing-ni kh'ahlai-dur-man=* E wish thee to 
enterthe Faith ;" lit. * thy entry (acc.) into the Faith I desire.’ ~ 

(e) Qrrnghu.lug. The Participle of Fitness may be used as a sub- 
stantive with post- positions and Possessive affixes. : 

Ex.: siz-lar har-nima de-sa-'nglar de-'nglar, man grr ghu-lug-um-niss 
gelér-man=* say what you may say, I shall do what I have to do (acc). - 

Here QEL-ghu-lug-um is “what I have to do," i. e. “ what is proper 
for me to do.” 

(J^ Qetigh. This is more a Derwative than a verbal substantive 
[see “ Formation of Substantives"] ; but it requires to AAA a place here on 
account of the adjective obtained from it.* It has always a concrete sense. 
Ex. : tilehak=*“ scales" from ileha-mak=to weigh, 

ülük=“ a corpse" from iil-mak=" to die.” 
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VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 


p + Under this head also are included forms which are not represented in 


LPS PA . 
the same way in European languages, but exhibit their real structure very 
plainly if Turki. They are of course undeclined, as is the Turki rule for 
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- adjectives. 


(५). QErnghali; from gen, the root, and an affix għali which may pro- 
bably be broken up into ghu the Future- Participle affix, (or? għa the Dative 
| por regen) and lif for /ig, adjectival affix. Thus QELgha-li woul — 

terally, ‘qualified fo or for (future) doing, or “in the manner fom 
doing." In common use it means *'for" or “in order,t to do." - 
. Ex.: Korgali Kel-di="™ he came in order to see ;" lit, “ le, came 
qualified to see." e " * 

Boughali una-ma-di = “he consented not to become" or “in a 
manner as to become.” | 

2 * In some verbs this form gives a vgrbal adjective, from which a verbal substan- 
tive ts formed by adding lik, reversing the usual course. 











t Wu | this English expression in fact it corresponds pretty fairly; “ in order" 

" only a compound adjective, “arranged” “orderly”: e. g. “his affairs are in 
compound adverb: e. g. * arrange yourselves in order,” Here the ad- 
y be still further compounded by adding the purpose: “ arrange yourselves 
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t f See Vambéry's * Uirurische Sprach-monumente," p. 39. > > ۱ 
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ûr marching (in marching order)” of “in order to march." Or again “go 
| passing through the gate" or “in order to pass through the gate.” 
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Bínghali buyur-dum = “I commanded (him) to go"; viz. “ com- 

* manded (him) in order that he should go" or * so that he should go,” 

s (^) Qxkrip, The Perfect Participle = This when used in subordinate 
sentences may be considered as a verbal-adjective qualifying the subject of 
the chief sentence. है) 

EŞ: bu dsifir-ni uiqu-si-din روم‎ (man) imán-gha targhíb qel-ai 
= (1) having awakened this infidel from his sleep, should persuade him 

. towards the Faith." 

, Here “having awakened,” &e., is obviously the qualification of I," 
which is the subject of the main verb ** should persuade." 

This is the chief form in which a verb enters into composition with 
another verb. See ** Compound Verbs." d 

This Participle is also used im a Passive sense : e. g., siaip kotti, lit. “it 
has gone broken” (tut gaya, H.) But simp birdi " he broke (it)" (tor 
diyá, H.). Again, 
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Dozakh DEP yer—* the place called ۳ l ب‎ x 
This passive use is less common. " 
۱ (c) Qkr-ghaeh, the Preterite, A similar account may be given of this 


(see above, first para. of (5.) Qelip). The meaning is: “ after having done. 
(d) Qeta-geue. The Reduplicated Present Participle. This de- 


notes “ continued doing" or “ repeated doing." ,ان‎ 6 
Ex.: Sultán shikdr QELa-QELa Artish-ga yetti=" The Sulgin, hun- 
1 ting awe went, arrived at ۳ .* 
hs Qrumai, the Negative Present =“ not doing" i. e, “ without doing." 
| ` “©. ماو‎ This indefinite (Past or Present) form does duty also _ 


as an adjective ; and here again it may apply either to the agent oF the 

pet (direct or indirect). Of course as an adjective it is indeclinable: — *. 

Ex. * rsurrken sês=the speech heard (pass.). 

» atghan kishi=the person taking, or, who has taken"(aet.). $ 

Tt may be itself joined to a noun or pronoun, which may be either its 

yu od Ex.: — — ish the work that I do (lit. the me-done work). ۹ 

shahid-noughan yer-da=in the place where (so and so) became 

" moie niartyr (lit. in the marter-becoming place). k * 

0 Qera-durghan. The adjective of Paulo-post Futurity ga e 
‘Ruts p.270) — wae z * 
E ‘Ex: erti i. arakan Hajji=the pilgrim who t going to sta te 

orrow (lit. the to-morrow-about-to-start pilgrim). — — 

was (or is) to be built (it. in the templo-abogtto-beild (He HM Se) 
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is applicable to'either subject or object (direct or indireet).—4. e, is used 
either actively’ or passively. 


s- «Negative :, qeumai-durghan.« 
( pa Qreighu-/ug,—with a Future Passive meaning : 
Ex. : Qrighu-lug deh=a work that hasto be done. 
w (A) Qkunghu-dig is active and applies to the agent or subject 
Ex.: هساو‎ ish=a work likely to obtain merit 


(i) Qeiigh-liy, conveying the sense of a condition or state [see 
* Verbal Expressions] ^ 


Ex. : rosuük-lüg ash *—food ready cooked. * 
gauhah-birla ardish QELigh-lig= ornamented with jewels. 











P . 


he THE NEGATIVE. > 


The Negative of Verbs is formed by the syllables ‘ma’ * mai or ‘ maa.’ 
&Ma' ig used in the Tenses of the Root, and in the Perfect, In- 
definit& Potential and Future Participles, and the Optative ; it precedes 
all the conjugational affixes. f 
J Ex: QRL-ma or Qer-ma-'ng1 =" do not ;" qxr.-ma-dim * I did not." 
| erf. Parf.) Qet-ma'pt idi, * he had not done," 
def. Part.) QEL-ma-ghan-miz, “we have not done 
° (Pot, Part.) QEL-ma-sa' m, “ I may not do." ‘ 
—- (Fut. Part.) qEL-ma-ghu-dig, “ not likely to do," &e. — 
2— *. Optative) QEL-ma'i “ let me not do." 
` १ ۷ she is used for the Present Participle and its Tenses pør rather, 
" the negative root gelma (sce last rule) being formed, it comes under the 
. rule (p.28) by which * where the root ends in à vowel the Present Pang 
an £T ۳ 
ah” p^ — a do not" ; QEL-mai-durman, “I am not about doing?" — 
at " ape, موز‎ the Continustive Participle in wr or ar. — 
Ex, $. r-man, ** I am about doing a 
۹ QELnas-man, “I am not about doing 
E Also for the Infifitive : QELimas=' not to do." 
ve Auxiliary “ irmak” has a negative “èrmas” or “imas” 
| hich deos duty instead of “ dur" when a negativesense is required. 
bs » رو‎ a Future-Present Tense of irmak, but no afffmatiee in 
dh use.§ | 
aret that psah-uk is the kang tum eti पैक a Y 
phonetic change, riz. of vowel an consonant, 
Ga, it comes immediately after the Root, or after the formed of 
» modifying Aflixes in the Secondary Forms of a Vorb (which see, post) 
ming with vowels lose their own vowels after that of the nega 


prevails: (Seo " Rules of Phonetic Change of Vowels”). 
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Ex. : kichik dur-man, “ I am small." «X3 ' 
kichik imds*man, ** I am not small,” 
This form £más is also sometimes used in compound Tenses, instead ot. 
the inserted syllable, to make a negative a 
The defective verb irmak seents to have no negative Korm for the past 
tense ;"but the negative Future-Present imas is used prefixcd,to the 
(affirmative) Past Tense of the same verb " 
Ex.: Qenghan imas idilar for QEL-ma-ghan idilaW They had not 
. been doing 
r Tàakhir QELg hu-luk imas, (for qEL-ma-ghu-lug dur) * delay is nob 
to be made » 
The impersonal verb ddr or bár-dur, “ there is", “it is," has its 
negate yog or yog-dur. 
2 


THE INTERROGATIVE ۳ 1 
is expressed by adding mu (vulg. ma) after the verb. This syllable" genot- 
ally follows the last of the affixes of the verb ; but in the Tenses of the 
Present and Future-Present Participle, the interrogative is often used iu 
the middle of the word, in the shape of a mere letter m added to the ouem 
Participle. - Ad 
Ex. a Qrrding mu * didst thou do ۶۳ [regular form]. a 
. ۲ Qeta-m’-san, “dost thou do ?” [Present-Part. form]. 
QErandi-m'-san “ dost thou not do?” [do] 1 ۱ 
Thelpartiele mu repeated, stands for English * whet wmm. 
E. g. malin bol-mai-dur kdfir-mu Musulmádn-mu — *ftisnotkhown 
Whether unbelievers or Musulmans.” $ بر‎ 
^ y With the common form ikan or ikin (Indef. Party or 3rd pesa "of Ins a 
> e£ Past Tense, of irmak “ to be") the interrogative syMable i$ prefixed in- = _ 
&kead'of being suffixed, thus wikin = “is (it) ?" * may (t) pe? THis 
Weompound is used, instead of the final interrogative mu, wherever #kan 
e. It expresses more of hesitancy between two 
owing to the peculiar inflefiniteness of sham a 
(bw maning-ket bàr 
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The addition of the Auxiliary verb bolmag, “ to become," to the Past ۰ 10 
*Participle of thé Transitive verb, forms a Passive, which may be conjugated — 
through all the tenses of the verb “ lolmag 

Ex. : ogu'p-bolmag, * to be read." 





** छा oqu'p-bol ghan, “ read." (Indef. Past Participle.) ^ 
ae -bolür, “ it is about being read." 
| 5 
- ; Ke, 

For the Simple Passive sec the Chapter on * Secondary Forms of t Piri 
"Werb ` | (o 
Ext. a : di 7g ; 
We may now say a few words about the Impersonal Auxiliary above- e 
mentioned—* lûr", ‘Chis must be carefully distinguished from the verb bår- - pi 
^ maq, “to go, which enjoys a complete conjugation. » — 


Bàr, (pronounced in Yarkand, 54) the Impersonal Auxiliary, means 
* “there is"*. It is also used to connect the predicate with its subject 
^ affirmatively, or rather to affirm the existence of the subject as connected 
with that particular predicate, in the same way that yogedenies its existence 

_ . dt that connection. 
H 2 t sense it sometimes has the pronouns of the Ist and 2nd Per- 
ed to it, It is also sometimes prefixed to the Auxiliaries durman, 




























he | ind ikan, and conjugated by theit means as follows :— — ٍ, 
۱ Ww PRESENT. T'- o2 B 
1: Bar-man t or Ban-durman, 1/7 Lexist" or “ Tam.” | ` 
* 268 Ban-dursam, — *thouexistest,' &, | — 
F 89. B Ban-dur * he exists," Ke, y 
Ban-durmiz, “ we exist," &e.- -— 
Ban-dursiz, “ ye exist," &e. Jah ^ 
Ban-durlar, * they exist," &e. 
INDEFINITE- PAST. i 
“Tam” or | Bar-id-im, - I was." 
“may be.” . 

5 Ban-ikan-san, “thou art,” &e.| Ban-id-ing, * thou wert.” 

a 78. Banctkan “be is,” Ke. Bar-id-t, © “he was.” 

—— n ह AT on-site “we are,"  &c. Bar-id-ik “we were.” 





"Bam-ikan-siz, “ye are,"  &c.| Dan-id-ingiz, ye w 
Ban-dkan-lar, * they are," &c.! Ban-id-ilar, “ they were 
Primarily it means “ existence," but used verbally in the Turki manner it means 


4 


resont of nan-mag, “to go," would be nana-man, 
mae in dur is used, when the fact 13 merely pres to mean “there 
“there probably is” (H. Aewega). Sco remarks, p. 276, — | 


कि 
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In the Negative, tbe word yog would 
word bár throughout. 

The Auxiliary bár is made to supply the place of the "verb “to haven? 
which does not exist in Turki, (see Syntax, § 13). It may be used. also as 
a verbal adjective or noun: e. g, ah/-im bdr üi-da = in the house where 
my wife is (lit. “ my wife-being house in);" bar-i-ni tuttilar = “they 
took what there was of his" [lit. “the existent (things) of him”). 

The Indefinite verb-tense ikan is the most usual copula in ordinary 






"Wentences. 


Ex. Bu at chung ikan = * this horse is big." 

Finally any adjective or substantive or pronoun can be prefixed to 
the Personal Pronouns without any copula*: e. g, ussdk man, “ I (am) 
thirsty ;" kichik san, * thon (art) small ;" üi-da mist, we(are) at home ;" 
Tüjik-lar-din siz mu, * (are) you of the Tajik tribe ?" yog, Gis Turk-lar- 
din mis, “mo, we (are) of the Turks" (i. e, of Turkish race). The verb 
substantive is simply sous-entendu, or perhaps its necessity is not felt ina 
primitive language, as neither is it in the language of children, e. 7., " me 
good”, “you horse", “me coachman", 





3 i CHAPTER VI. bw . 
`. wpe BECONDARY FORMS OF TEE VERB. 

۱ — 

ار 


۱ * 
a "The Secondary Forms are produced by certain Ami aded to tho | 


conveying some modification of the Primary verb. 





v A 
" $” These Affixes may be super-imposed one on the other as required. | 
The new Verb thus formed is conjugated just as the Primary “Verb, a 


taking the compound of Root plus modifying Affix or Affixes, as a new 
t dam 
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usative sense, 







F "The Turki Causative form gives toa Transitive Verb a Causati 
hile an Intransitive one becomes Transitive. This will be, obvious from 
example or two: e a = ۱ 
Wa), ما‎ first form of the Causative is that which applies to, Verbs , 
و‎ A similar practico in Osmanli Turkish (whero the abbreviated forms oft مایب‎ d ro- j 


tense-terminations, are thus used) has misled 
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cling vith vol hing dat ` 
^ Ex: Ishla-mak = to work. 
Ishla-t-mak = to cause to work. 
Tuga-mak = to come to an end, i, e. to finish (intrans.). 
Tuga-t-mak = to cause to come to an end, 1 e. to 
(trans.). i 
Ihér-mak = to send: ibár-t-mak = to cause to send. 
(4). The second form of Causative is that which affixes ur,f tur or 
dur,t or shur (in which the Vowel is constant) 
Ex. : püsh-mak z to be in a cooked state [neuter, not passive]. 
püsh-ür-mak = to cause to be in a cooked state, & e, to 
= cook. ( Trans.) ۰ 
kel-mak — to come,  (Intrans.) 
&oKel-tur-imak = to cause to come, i, e, to bring. (Trans) 
bil-mak = to know ; bil-dur-mak = to cause to know, i. e., to 
inform. 
tap-mag = to receive; fàp-shur-mdg = te cause to receive, 
; हैं, €., to entrust to. — 

[.N. B.—In the cases of tuga-mak, piish-maky &., the English lan- 
guage treats the Turki Causative (piish-iir-mak, “ to cook," &e.,) as the Pri- 
mary Verb, and the Turki Primary (piish-mak, “ to be eooked,") &c, peu 
passive of the same. For we should consider the idea (“te cook ۳ to 

^ before the idea “to be in a cooked state." But the Turki language takes 
| the latter as its primary idea, putting it in the form of primary (Turki) 
0 verb; while it obtains the sense of our simple Active verb by adopting 
the form of the Causative from what is, in our mouths, a Passive (to cause 
to be cooked = to cook). This train of thought may sometimes help to 
account for what may seem to be a non-conformity botween the Turki ver- 

bal form and its English expression. | 
(c). The third form affixes kur or kuz, the ۸ and its vowel changing 










LI 








5. sometimes according to the Phonetic Rules. 
i yet-mag = to reach ? 
z yet-qur-mag or yet-quz-mdg = to cause to reach. 


- qel-màág = to do; qel-ghuz-mág = to cause to do. . 
‘=  kir-mak = to enter; kir-gis-mak = to cause to enter. . 


* Probably a vestige of tho verb it-mak “to make.” Thus isha-t-mak „quasi 
ésMasit-mak k “to make to work.” 
ngah erba as have their Causative in wr always have their Continuative Parti- 
| dr not wr to avoid confusion, Ex. ۲۸۷۵ “to drink;" Continuative Parti- 


form 16-4 Cie , 
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(a). The first form of the Passive is obtained by affixing °], il or ul 
S (according to the Phonetic Rules, which see) to the Root. If the Root 
` ends in a vowel, that of the Passive Affix disappears. 

» Ex.: deh-mag “to open ۱۳ àch-il-màq “to be opened,” 
tari-mak “to sow ;" tari-'l-mak “to be sown.” 
ogu-mag “to read; ogu-'l-mag “tobe read.” 
tut-mak “to seize; tut-ul-mak “to be seized.” डे 
۲ N. B—It seems probable that the origin of this formation was the 
addition of the Auxiliary bo/-màq, “to become," to the Perfect Participle 
of another verb. The combination still survives with a passive significa- 
tion, as tutup-bol-mag, “to be seized" [See “ Verbs, Compound Passive.” ] 
This might easily be corrupted totutubui-mag* by the elision of p before 
‘ b and Phonetic change in the Vowel; and thence the step would not be far. 
| to £utul-màq,* slurring over the b between two vowels. ` 

(b). In cases where the Root of the Verb ends in 7, the Affix of the 
Passive is changed into ‘n, in or un to avoid the clashing of two is. 

Ex.: bil-mak = to know; biLin-mak = to be known (not bil-il- 

"V : 
[.N. B.—Sometimés a Passive is formed from an Intransitive Primary 
` * Verba the regular form, but its meaning is taken from the Causative. 
— * E.~¢.,.ajra-mak (intransitive) “to be in a divided state." Passive 
| , “tobe divided." This is, in point of meaning, the Passive of — „ 

` ajra-'t-mak, “to divide" or “to cause to be in a divided state" (Caus.) ; 
but ip form it fs the Passive of the intransitive Primary Verb ajra-mak 
whith of course by rights could have no Passive]. 



























JIL.— THE REFLECTIVE, 

UE This is formed precisely as the last [Passive (5)], but can be applied 
^ — mot only to Verbs whose root ends in 7, but to all whose sense will bear it. 
Is meaning is directly or indirectly Reflective; but this sometimes gives 

post 0 ial meanings, whose exact connection cannot at first sight be 


E — ` Ex: wr-mdq = to strike ; ur-un-maq = to strike one's self against; 

T- (sp.) to brush against. 

`` "folgha-müg = to twist; folgha-n-màg = to twist one's self, 

(sp-) to writhe. ۱ 

oqu-màq = to read; ogp-'n-màg = to read to one's self. — . 

EN lef a NE ۰ | 

As least one such instance is actually known where alip‏ و 

to apár-mág.* It must first have been shortened to alipdr-mdg 
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chàg-màg = to strike a light ; ckàg-in-màg = to strike a light 
of itself ; (sp.) to lighten (used of the Lightning). 
| "o aya-mak = to withdraw (trans.) ; aya-'n-mak = to shrink (with- 
draw one's self). 
[N. B.—There are some Primary Verbs in the Reflective form, 
at least of which no Primary form exists ; this having probably become 
superfluous in point of meaning, as for example, with fuga-mak, “to come 
to an end," and Zuga-'n-mak, “ to finish itself ;" one of these is obviously 
superfluous, and might be dropped. Even when the real Primary form has 
become obsolete, the Secondary Verbs are formed as if from it, and not 
from the Reflective form. ` 
Ex. : órga-'n-mak = to learn, (to put into one's own 
mind). . as if from orga- 
makes érga-'t-mak = to cause to learn, or to teach 0 mak (obsolete) 
(others), (to put into another's mind). ۱ (tohavein mind). 
and not órga-'n-dur-iak. | 
IV.—Tnur VERB or RECIPROCITY OR ۰ 
This form affixes 'sh, ish or ush* (according to the Phonetic Rule) 
to the Verb (root or compound). The sense conveyed is that the action 
is reciprocal between several persons, if the Primary Vérb will bear 
this sense; otherwise it means that the action. is performed by several 
together. Like some of the other secondary forms, this sometimes — 1 
a special restricted sense, which in English 1s expressed by a separate wo 
Ex.: iis-mak “to butt;" iis-iish-mak “ to butt at one-another; 
tut-mag “ to seize ;" tut-ush-mag “ to seize oné-another", (speci- 
ally) “to wrestle ;” < - 
ogu-mag “to read ;" oqu-'sh-màg “to read in company." 
ur-un-màq “to brush against." ur-un-ush-mag “ to brush against 
one another." 
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V.—Tur Vers or Possremitry.t 
To express the power to do or suffer, the Turki language employs no 
separate Verb (as “I can............ ") but adds an affix al to the Verb. 
This affix remains intact, never changing phonetically as others do. 
۱ Ex.: bar-maq, -“ to go;" bar-al-mag, “ to be able to go.” 
üch-mà4, ** to open ;" peh-al-mag, “to be able to open." 
fut-màq, “to seize ;" tut-àl-màg, “to be able to seize.” 
sat-mag, “to sell ;" sàt-àl-máq, “to be able to sell.” 

* Porhaps connected with ish “a companion." , 

f The Osmanli ‘Turkish seems to have no form of Possibility, only that of Impos- 
sibility in gma or eme. This is obviously a relic of tho Eastern or primitive affix of 
۹ ` Possibility combined with that of Negation: e. g., (Osm.) yáz-ama-di for (East. T.) yds- © 
|. dlama-di “ho was not able to write.” . v^ 
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[.N. .B.—1t may be said that this form is simply the apposition of the 
Verb al-mig, “ to take,” to the Primary Verb. This is probably the origin 
of the formation; in fact it is sometimes found written separately with 
the Pres. Participle of the principal Verb followed by the tense of the 
Auxiliary al-mag ; e. g. gela-dlinas = “ cannot make" ; but, in speaking it 
has got worn down into a mere formal affix instead of an independent Verb. ۰ 

Thus the form bar'-almag, tut’-almaqg, &c. may be considered a mere 
corruption or running together of the full compound: 0۵-۵۱۵۵ tuta- 
almaq, &c. ] 

Where the Present Participle does not end in a but in i (in consequence 
of the Root ending in a vowel, see * Verbs, Pres. Participle", page 28) no 
elision takes place between the final ۶ of the verb, and the initial a of the 
auxy. This helps to distinguish this form from the Passive in these cases :* 4 
[Primary Form] ajra-mak = to be in a state of diyision 
[Passive Form] ajra-'I-mak = to be divided 
[Form of Possib.] ajrat-al-mak = to be able to be in a state 

of division. 

(Prim.) oqu-màq = to read. 
(Pass.) ogu-'l-mag = to be read. 
( Poss.) oqui-al-mag = to be able to read 


Not only one but two or more of these modifying affixes may be used 

^ fh fhe same Compound Verb, as will be seen below. 

The order in which they should be applied to the Root, when several 
come. together, dépends chiefly on the meaning intended to be given. But 
thefe seem to be two general rules, viz., that the negative affix when used 

1 shall come last (before the conjugational ones), while usually the affix of 

JPossibility comes next before the negative (if any), or otherwise last of 

۰  allthe modifying syllables 





lé 2 3 4 b 6 7 8 
y E Bin—i/—ish—1tur—al—mai—dur—3mnan 
es Root Pass, Recip. Caus. Possy. Neg. Auxy. Pron, 
* یس‎ AL है MS Am — — — — — — 
| Modifying Affixes (Secondary Conjugational 
Forms) Aflixes. 
. ey Ae 5 4 2 1 3 <. 
* — Jam not able to cause (them), to be given to one-another. 


With the exception of these two modifying affixes (viz., those of Pos- 
sibility and of Negation), the order of the others is dietated by the mean 
` ing intended. For instance: ® 
——  — Brir-il-dur-mak is the Causative Form (in dur) of a Passive Verb 
j *. In other casos the distinction (between the Passive and Possibility forms) is 
“eS by the Phonetic change of vowel in the former as against the retention of the d 
tho latter: ¢, g. (Pass.) tdp-il-mag, (Poss.) tàp-àl-mág | Se," 
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(in i/) obtained from the Root nir. It therefore must mean “ to cause 


to be given.” 
Again, BIR-dur-ul-mak is the Passive (in wl) of the Causative Form 
(in dur) of the Verb nrr-mak. ‘Thus its sense is: “ To be caused to give.” 
[.N. B.—With an Intransitive Verb only one of these two forms 
would be possible. For with KEL-mak, “to come," KEL-tur-un-mak would 
r be the Passive ofthe Causative Form, and would mean “to be caused to 
come," 7. g, “to be brought." But the alternative form KEL-in-tur-mak 
would be the Causative of a Passive Verb KEL-in-mak, and such a Verb is 
logically impossible, since KEL-mak “ to come," can have no Passive (though 
it is true a Passive form of certain Intransitive Verbs is used impersonally 
in a special sense} see ** Syntax.")] 
Thus each of these affixes modifies tbe combination preceding it, while 
the resulting meaning is again modified by the next succeeding affix. Each, 
a moreover, máy recur (in its varying forms) in the same combination. 

Ex.: Kin-giz-il-dur-ul-mak = “to be caused to be made to enter", 4. e. 
“to be caused to be brought in," where the Causative Affix appears under 
the forms of giz and dur, and the Passive under those of il and ۰ 

It will be understood that such complex forms are rare. Still, while 
generally making use of simple ones, the Turkis reserve to themselves the 
right of employing the longest compounds, and occasionally exercise the 
right. 2 . 

۲ 2۷, B.—It will be seen from this that the Turki Verb is capable of 
a vast number of different forms. There are, as we have seen, five Secon- 
dary Root forms besides the Compound Passive. The number of Permuta- 
tions these are capable of is of course enormous. Many of these would be 
impossible logically (though not formally), while many would be mere 
repetitions in point of meaning. 

But leaving out the Affix of Possibility (which generally comes last), 
it may be safely stated that with each of the five remaining forms taken 
successively as the first affix, at least five combinations can be made, con- 
veying each a distinguishable meaning, which would be recognised by any 
educated native of Turkistan. 

This would give us 5 x 5, viz., 25 compound forms, to each of which 

« could be added the Affix of Possibility, making up 50. But each of these 
50 could be used in the negative ; so that there are not less than 100 Com- 
pound Roots or Bases. 

Or the number may be estimated in this way. Prof. Max Müller, by 
the application in Western Turkish merely of the Causative, Reflective and 
Reciprocative Affixes, obtains 12 Secondhry forms, For the Eastern Turki, 

| if we attach to each of these the Affix of Possibility, we raise the number 
= of forms to 24, each of which can be put in the Negative, making 48. 











Now all but the simplest of these are susceptible of a different order in the 
affixes (giving a difference of meaning, see above). Moreover, affixes may 
recur in the same combination (see preceding page). If we allow that 
these methods double the number of basal forms, we shall be well within 
the mark, and so we may fairly admit the figure 100 given above. 

Now there are some 44 complete Tenses (or conjugated expressions), 
and 4 Tenses with only 4 personal forms apiece. Thus we get 280 Tense- 
persons applicable to each of the 100 Compound Roots or Bases, besides 
verbal substantives and adjectives. Multiplying the two sums together 
we see that the number of intelligible forms which a single Turki Primary 
Transitive Verb-root is capable of giving rise to, is not less than 28,000. 

Prof. Max Müller states that “each Verb in Greek, if conjugated 
through all its voices, tenses, mqods, and persons, yields, together with its 
participles, about 1,300 forms" (Max Müller Lectures on the Science of 
Language, 5th Ed., VoL, I, p. 305.) 


* CHAPTER VII. 
ADVERBS, POST-POSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, NUMERALS, 





THE ADVERB, 
Many Adjectives are used as Adverbs without alteration. 

JOf course it would be superfluous to give a long list of Adverbs, which 
would be found again in the Vocabulary. But there are certain groups of 
Compounds which call for notice : 

(a). First, a large number are formed by means of the Locative Affix 
da = “at” or “in ;" also din = * from," and ga or ka = "to: 

qai-da or gan-da = in what (place)? where ? 

un-da = in that (place), there. 

u'-yer-da = in that place. 

uza-si-da = on the top of it. 

tuban-da = at the bottom. 

ara-si-din — from the midst of it. 

nim'-ish-ka &c. = wherefore? (lit.) to what work f 
It will be observed that these are merely Pronouns or Substantives in 


— E the Locative, Dative, or Ablative cases. 


(b). The Affix dik, dag or dagh gives rise to some Adverbs of simili- 





Mec qüi-dàg = what like ۶ how ? 


| _mun-dagh = like this, tleus. 
shun-dàgh — like that, so. 
&c. 
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(c). Another set is formed by affixing cla, which implies “ extent” 
or * ambunt," | 
gan-cha = how much ? 
mun-cha = this much, 
shun-cha = that much. 
* ni-cha = how much 2 
(d). Sometimes this Affix cha is preceded by the Dative Post-position : 
an.ga-cha = “to that extent" or * so far as that", 
1 kachan-ga-cha = * to what extent of time ?" i. €, “till when?’ 
, Thus the Compound Affix gha-cha comes to mean, in point of place 
-" so far as," and in point of time “until.” It answers to the Compound 
Verbal Affix ghun-cha. This is written in Küshghar ghu-cha, which would - 
derive it from the Future Participle is ghu; or it may be the termination 
of the Indefinite Past Participle “ ghan’ with the same affix “ cha,” and 
thus QEL-ghun-cha would be literally “to the extent of the (indefinite) 
“doing,” which sense agrees well enough with the common use of this form 
viz., ' whilst doing" or * than doing." 
Neg. QEL-ma-ghun-cha,—** whilst not doing," i, e. “ until (he or it 
&c.) does." 
_ Ex.: mulagat noL-ma-ghun-cha = until a visit was paid, (lit. “ whilst 
not paid"). c 
Saning din-ing-gha KIR-ghħhun-cha = than entering into thy Faith, 
(e). The Substantive yàn “ side" forms several Adverbs : 
. qài-yàn-gha = to which side ? ۱ 
gdi-ydan-da = in what direction ۶ 
u-yàn-din or u-yàn-i-din = from that direction. 
bu-yàn-da or bu-yan-i-da = in this direction. 
(f). Next comes a group of which the derivation is less plain, but | 
the connection in sense and form evident. 
biri — on this side, 
nari — on that side. 
ichkari = inside [ichra = ditto (also found) ۰ 
tashgari = outside. 1 
ilgari = before. 
yogari = above. 
utra or utru = opposite, facing. 
N. B.—It will be observed that the sense of all these is locative while 
the terminations are two : the simple ari ov iri, and the fuller keri or gari. 
` is probable from analogy that some word indicating “ place" or “locality” 
. ` must be the origin of these endings. That word must be found in the 
NES LT. | 
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simpler as well as in the fuller forms. Hence it may be inferred that the 


k (6 or g) of some of them is not a part of the word we are seeking. Look- 


ing then simply at ari or iri, where we are to find the meaning “ locality," 


- we are reminded at once of yer-i = “its place." I venture to suggest 


therefore, that biri may be a corruption of bu-yeri ( = this place), and 
nari of an-yeri or 'n-yeri ( = that place) 

As for the others, ichkari, &c., it wil be observed that ich is a 
Substantive (see Vocabulary) meaning “the interior." Tish or tisk 
means “the outside." Again it may be gathered by comparing the 
Chaghatai word lai “before?” with the Uigur word ilik (2 il-lik) 
"first," that there must onee have been a word il meaning “ front," 
which would be the origin of i/-gari. Lastly, as there is an Uigur Verb 
yog-la-mag = “to be elevated," it may be gathered that yog as a root con- 
veys the idea of height, whence ۰ 

It will be observed that such of these compounds as take the simpler form 
without A, begin with Pronouns, while those which take a A, &c., before the 
element ari begin with Substantives. Now an Adjectival Pronoun can 
be prefixed to a Substantive without intermediation. But a Substantive 
cannot be so attached to another Substantive. The regular formation in 
such a case is to aflix the particle gi or ki [see p. 279 (b)] to the former, 


making it into an Adjective of Relation. Now this is exactly what we 


find in these words. Wherever the first element is a Substantive, we finda 
k introduced between the two parts of the word. This confirms my sup- 
position that the final element is a Substantive. If we wished to combine 
the Substantive ich “interior” with the Substantive yer or yeri “ place” 
according to rule—we should say ich-ki-yeri = “the inward place”, * the ing 
side” (ich-ki being an Adjective of Relation meaning “ inward”) a form 


` easily contracted to ۸۵-۰ And so, tash-q'’dri for tàsh-qi-yeri “ the out- 


side ;" $/.g'ari for il-gi-yert “ the fore-side;" yog'ari for yoq-qi-yori “ the 
up-side.” (Utra is probably from a Participle of uf-mak “to cross", and 
not from a Substantive,) 

But it may be said that these words (if formed as I have suggested) 
are mere Compound Substantives, and not Adverbs. This is so true that 
they are often treated exactly like Substantives. They are not only declined 


‘by means of Post-positions (e t/gari-da, tashgari-gha, &c.), but they are 


also frequently put in the “ possessed" form, and govern the genitive of 


` the object, e. g. ii-ning ichkari-si-gha, “ to the inside of the house" ; man- . 


ing tigari-’m-da, “ at the front of me.” 

éry thinks that these forms may be divided into a mark of tho 
dative ga, and a final syllable re or re (indicating a direction towards accor- 2 
Schot *. I have ventured to offer another solution above, which I - ^ 





„ “ Chngataische Sprachstudicn,” p. 20, note, — 
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will further support by remarking. that the treatment of these forms as Sub- 

stantives (see last para.) quite accords with the supposition that they are for- 
< Lr 4 $3 4 0 

med on the word “ yer-i.” Thus ii-ning ichkari-si-gha would be—(ht.) 
5 578 4 ^79 1 15874 75-0 E 

“to its immer place of the. house," and maning ilgari-'m-da wouldbe (lit.) 


6 5 3 4 2 1 
“at my front place of me." 
But such expressions are hardly consistent with the supposition that 
ichkari is made up of ich the “interior” plus ka “to” (Dat.), plus rê (a 
1 2 34 
Post-position supposed to imply direction towards). For üi-ning ich-ka-ri-si- 
5 6 4 3 2 1 
- gha would then be (lit.) “to its towards to interior of the house" with 3 


Post-positions (two of them identical) agglomerated on the top of one 
another, and only broken by a Possessive Affix detached from any Noun. 
And maning il-ga-ri-'n-da would be on the same system (lit.) “at my 
"towards to front of me." 

With regard to such forms as gait-ru * backwards,” iiz-ra up Xe. (to 
which may be added ich-ra * inside") quoted by Prof. Vámbéry to prove 
that the syllable ra is separate from the (supposed) Dative termination 
ka, and does not form part with it of a single element kari or gari, this 
conclusion is doubtless correct, as moreover the examples biri and nari show. 
Prof. Vámbéry and I are agreed in thinking that the & element is distinct 
from the r element. What they each represent, is a different question. Jf 
the latter meant * direction towards," the addition of the former with much 
the same sense, (viz. ka = to) would be superfluous ; and still more so, on 

this supposition, would be a second apposition of the same affix in the 
` expression fashgari-gha, &c 
Moreover in the words above quoted of Eastern Turkistani, I cannot 
trace any signification of “direction towards.” In that dialect they all 
„apply to “rest in a place" (e. g. Züshgari is the name of the outer courtyard 
of a house, and ichkari that of the inner or women's court), as moreover can 
be gathered from the fact that to express motion the dative post-position 
is added; e. g. tashgari gha ** to the outside,” “ outward" ; while it is quite 
correct to say ichkari wulturadur “he is sitting inside," fàshgari turdi “he 
` stood outside, * which would be abnormal if those words implied motion or 
direction towards. As for the forms ich-ra, iiz-ra, &c. (from the substantives 
» ich = interior and tia = surface) where we should expect to find the par- 
۱ ticle ki following the initial element, it is probable that in the more 
E Westerly dialects (for they are not common in Eastern Turkistán), the 
substantive yeri, having already been tontracted to ra or ri, has further 
| The phrase, “ JádshA birta Wazir tàshqari tur-up irdi-lar* = “The King and 
Vizier were e standing ontside,"* has been found, 
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sunk into a mere post-position, so that its substantival origin and the © = 
consequent necessity for the relative particle, ki, after other substantives ` 
attached to it, may have been forgotten. 

Thus it is only when governed by Post-positions, as * da", “ gha" or 
“din” (expressed or understood), that &uch forms can be considered as 
Adverbs, although these Post-positions are often suppressed as understood, 

When themselves governing Nouns or Pronouns, they of course be- 
come Compound Post-positions, as in the instances given above in the Note. 

(g). Another group is formed with the Affix lash, implying “ direc- 
tion” or “ inclination towards." 

yogari-lash = upwards. | 
tuban-lash = downwards. € 4 
ura-lash = sloping upwards. j 

- ara-lash = mixedly, 7. e., middle-wards. 













POST-POSITIONS. — 


These may be divided into two classes, SIMPLE and COMPOUND. 

The SIMPLE Posr-PosrrIONs are mere affixes attached to the words 
governed by them, and forming what may be called (for the sake of com- 
parison with the infleetional languages) various cases, Dative, Locative, ۰ 

The Simple Post-positions are: da “at” or “ in," din * from," għa, 
qa, ga or ka * to,’ ning “ of," ni (sign of accusative absent in English), 
‘Birla or bilan “ with," siz “ without," uchun * for," * because of," &c., Ke. 

The Cowrovwp Posr-rosrrrows are really Substantives, which are 

themselves affected by the simple Post-positions, e. g., TEH-t-da “ inside,” 

۱ [lit.] “in its interior;" Uza-si-gha “atop,” (lit.) “to its top.” These 
— sometimes applied directly to a substantive. But they also frequently 
require other Post-positions to conneet them with the words they govern, 

e. g.,—din FIN (lit.) “AFTER from ... ; —ning ÜzA-si-da “A TOP of—.” 

When they are used with the genitive of the noun governed, the sense* 
is made definite. 
Ex.: Tigh-ning tzs-si-da = on the top of the mountain. 
Tigh-ning YUBAN-i-da = at the foot of the mountain. 
When din is used instead of ning, or when the two Substantives are —  — 
merely placedin apposition without any Post-position between, the sense — 
- becomes indefinite (especially in the latter case). dee | 
Ex.: Tigh-tzA-si-da = on the mountain-tops, F 
: qügh-din-runAN-da = below the mountains. 
` The following is a list of the more usual forms ; it being remembered 
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diis ustun-da or gha, 6:0. = upon. 
۲ altin-da * — ۰ 
astin-da 2 z ditto 
ich-i-da » = inside. e 
arà-si-da ^ ,, = amidst 
tizd-si-da = = a'top of 
tupa-si-da * = upon. " 
tub-i-da = = in the bottom of, 
yan-t-da ^ — nt the side of. 
(only with ning) qash-i-da ‘3 = in the presence of. 
۱ ditto ald-i-da = = in front of. 
kd v ditto bu-yüz-i-da  , = on this side of. 
A ditto u-yüz-i-da ,, . on the further side of. 
ditto kin-i-da " = in the rear of. 
ditto arqa-si-da 5 = ht the back of. 
è ditto tàsh-i-da * = on the outside. 
Defte. (ning) ; Indfte. (din) ichkari — inside. * 
ditto (din) arga-da — behind. 
ditto (din) kin zz after. 
| ditto (din) tuban — below, in a lower position 
than. 
ditto (din) tag-i-da — beneath, under, (with some- 
thing superposed). 
ditto (din) ustun = above, higher than. 
ditto (din) dstin — below. 


d AJl these declinable Substantives admit also of the Possessive Affixes, 


e. g. maning qdsh-im-da = “in my presence’ ; saning yàn-ing-din = “ from 
thy side.” 

The Compound ghacha (gha “to,” cha “the extent of ;" see Adverbs) 
is used as a Post.position meaning “ till" or “ as far as." 

Ex.: Tiz-ghacha = as far as the knee; Ashqar-ghacha = as far as 
Kashghar; bdsh-tokhi-ghacha = till first cock, (ë. وی‎ till cock-crow). 


| .  CONJUNOCTIONS. 


There are not many Conjunctions in Turki. It borrows them fre- 
quently from Persian and Arabie 

The home-born ones are kim * that," takhi “ still", * notwithstanding 
imdi “then”, &c., and the compound an-gdin-kin “ afterwards", &c 








The CARDINAL numbers are: 


d bir. = one. yigarma = twenty. 

— thi = two. GtGz z thirty. ۹ 

| 601 = three. girg = forty. 

tort = four. illig = fifty. 

po Desh = five. altmish 

۹ alti = six. oratmish= sixty. 

۱ yette = seven. yetmish = seventy. 
sakiz= eight. sakzan = eighty. 
fogoz- nine, fogzan = ninety. " a 
tin = ten. yüz = a hundred: " 

۰ ming = a thousand. 
P. | tuman = ten thousand. 


1 p The intermediate numbers are formed by simple apposition, the multi- 


ples of ten coming first, as: wn-bir = “ eleven," ótóz-besh — “thirty-five” ; 
1 tort-yiiz sakzan-óch = “ four hundred and eighty-three" ; bir ming iki yüz 
R togzax = “ one thousand two hundred and ninety.” It will be seen that 
7 to express multiples of a number the smaller factor comes first, as above : 
4 tort-yiiz = “ four hundred". 

£ There is a class of Substantives derived from the cardinal numbers, 
5 — which had better be noticed in this place. 













` datku Bilik, Introd.—aning imedli bir-ailin “ with their proverbs."'] 
— ^ Next we have the Numeral Adjectives or ORDINAL Numbers. These 


d é bir-ao or bir-ailan —one by itself, * a one.” ? 
p z, ik'-ao or ik'-ailan=a two, a pair, both. 

badi &c., &c. * 
3 [N: B.—It is probably by a contraction of the former that we get the 

— —  Post-position bir-lan, birla or bilan = together with, “in one.” See Ku- 


2% 


^ S10: ^ 
33 : — — —Pir-inchi = first. yigarma-'nchi = twentieth, 
۱ caché = scond. 60۵-۵ = thirtieth. p? 
Üch-ünchi - = third. “| qirg-inchi = fortieth. ^ 
۳ sss inchs = fourth. illiq-inchi — fiftieth. "t, 
DL AGesh-inchi = fifth. atmish-inchi = sixtieth. , 
E - altinchi = gixth. yetmish-inchi = seventieth, — 
ine yettinchi = seventh. sakzan-inchi = cightieth, 
— — makiz-inchi = eighth. 2 togzan-inchi = nineticth, ? 


zz ninth. s| gyüz-ünchio = hundredth. 
1 ming-inchi thousandth, 






` [W B.—The termination is often written and ji. 
ordinal affix is only applied to the last term of a compound number as 
= güz girg-sakiz-inchi = one hundred and forty-eighth.] 
There are also some Numeral Adverbs formed by the additional of ۰ 
As bir-in iki-’n = by ones and by twos 
N. B—Perhaps a contraction of bir-din iki-din, which form also 
exists with the same meaning. 
| Bir-ar, (no ik-ar), óch-ar, tórt-ar &e. =“ singly,” “by threes,” “by 
. fours," &c. 
“Once,” “twice,” &c., are formed with gatim “time” as, iki-gàtim 
t twice," besh-gàtim “ five times," &c. 


THE TURKI YEAR-CYCLE 
Consists of twelve solar years, each named after some animal in a fixed 
order, as follows :— 
1. Sachkan “ The Mouse." 7. At “ The Horse." 
2. Ui “The Ox." B. Qoi “ The Sheep." 
9. ۵ ©The Leopard." | 9. Maimun “The Ape." 
4. Taushgan “ The Hare." 10. Tokhi “The Cock." = 


5. Balik “The Fish or Dra- 11. ۶ “ The Dog." 
gon.” 
6. Ilan “The Serpent." (12. Tunghuz “The Hog." 


The present year (1874-75) is the year of the * Dog." The year be- 
gins and ends in the spring, and is divided into twelve * mansions, in each 
of which the Sun spends a month (the twelve Signs of the Zodiac). These 
are known only by their Arabie names at the present day 

The above chronological arrangement of solar years is purely Turkish 

* (or perhaps Tartar in the extended sense). The Muhammadan lunar years 
and months are in more common use now ; the solar ones being only em- 
ployed in caleulations of age and in matters where it may be a question of 
the season | 

Each entire cycle is called a “ muchal.” 





g 5 CHAPTER VIII. 
DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


EE 


۱ FORMATION OR DERIVATION OF 8 
d. ` (®. A noun of the AGENT is formed by adding the affix cht to tho = 
— — - Future Participle or to the Infinitive form of a Verb 
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Ex, : QEL-ghu-chi = a doer, 
nIR-mak-chi = a giver x 1 


(b). A Noun of PROFESSION is formed by affixing chi to the name of 
the object used, or of the matter dealt with 
Ex.: miltek-chi — a musketee = 
gakdt-chi = a Qustom's official 
(c). An ABSTRACT Noun is formed by the addition of lik or luk 
(with Phonetic variation both of Vowel and Consonant) to an Adjective or 
Adverb, or even to another Substantive : = 
Ex. : Sarigh-lig = yellow-ness. 
Tola-lik = much-ness. 
Ustád-lik = art (from ustad “ artificer,” ».). 
Gum-rah-lik = perdition (from gum-rah, “ lost road,” P.). 
Also to an Infinitive, or the Verbal Adverb in “ gAuncha." 
ültür-mak-lik = slaughter (from ültür-mak “to kill)." 
" ishit-kuncha-lik — worth-hearing-ness 
(d). A Noun of ORIGIN is formed by adding lik (or luk) to the name 
of a country or place 
Ex.: Khoqand-lig =a man of Khokand, a Khokandi. 


^ (e). A Noun of CONNECTION, by adding chan to any word to denote 
continuous or frequent connection : 
Ex. : aghrik-chan=one who is constantly ill, an invalid. 


salla-chan- one who always wears a turban (salla). 
(f). A Noun of Fritow-suir is made by affixing ddsh or lash (an- 
swering to our “ fellow"): 
Ex. : ata-dish = a brother by the same father (ata). 
qursag-dàsh = a twin (lit. “ womb-fellow’’). 
üsh-ddsh or tabag-dash=a meal-fellow, or one who is a companion 
at a meal . 
n. maktab-dash=school-fellow, (maktab, “ school," A.) 
t -~ (g). A VERBAL Substantive is formed by affixing #, g, g or gh to the 
— -— Root, supplying the proper vowel when necessary, before it. The meaning 
T E 15 either the action of the Verb, or the result of that action : 
— 1 Ex.: TÜz-ük-an institution (from tiiz-mak). 
pe TITRA-'k—2a trembling (from titra-mak “to tremble’). 
[N. 2.—That this Substantive is derived from the Verb, and not vice 
versá, is shown by the fact that the verbal form derived from tüzük would 
be tiiziik-la-mak, and not tüz-mak, &c. (see * Formation of Verbs").] 


DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES 
` (œ). The Adjective of Lixeness.is formed by affixing dik (which 
is subject to Phonetic variations of the guttural) to a Substantive : 


۱ * Ex.: qoi-dig = “  sheep-like" (from goi “a sheep") | 





























gi or ki to Substantive, Adjec — — i 
Ma PN a tave, gh 
Ex. gehkin-gi=“ following," “last” (from kin= rear) ; 

yctkan-gi =" arriving," or “ which hag arrived," 





(c). Thé Adjective of Qvarrrx is f by affixing /ik (or luk) —— = 
(subject to Phonetic variation of guttural) te a Substantive or Participle: 
Ex. Dada-lik hagg=* a father's right” (fatherly right) e 
Kàfiristàn-likzz** infidel” (said of a whole country); from Ka- _ 
T Jiristan=* a land of infidels” 
» (d) A Vensan Adjective is formed by adding & or g to a Verb Root 
(supplying a vowel before it when necessary) 
es Ex. : aghri-g=ill, from aghri-mag=to be ill. 
fo'q — satisfied, from foi-meag=to be content ۳ 1 
tiiz-tik=right, in order, (see p. 53 (fF) and note) e 


(e) An Adjective of Hasır is formed by adding one of the affixes 
kak, gig or chak to the root of a Verb 
Ex. : óoh-gàg =" flying about much ;" from óch-màg =“ to fly.” 
qurq-qàg-—*'* fearing much ;" from qurg-màg—to fear. ~ 
irin-chakz* lazy ;" from irin-mak=* ۱۵ 
(f£). An Adjective or Adverb of Fasmiox or Move by adding cha: 
Ex. : mazlim-cha chappan=a woman's robe. Turk-cha min-mak=to 


ride as a Turk. 


= = 


COMPOUND AND DERIVATIVE VERBS 


a). The commonest compound is the Perfect Partieiple of one Verb 

prefixed to another Verb which completes the meaning, and which is con- 

` jugated as may be required 

ES. cr Ex. : sat-ip àlàg to buy, or take by purchase, (sat-ip=sold, alma | 

: | =to take) 

— alip-larmag = to take away (alip = having taken ; hármag— 

M ` to go), contracted in Yárkand to aparmag 

| yetip-qaimag=to exceed, (yetip=having reached a limit) ; gal- 
maàg-to remain (over) | 

kiiyiip-birmak=to burn, or * give over to burning" (kiiyiip=bha- 5२ 

ving burnt, birmak=to give).* "otl 

It wil be remembered that the auxiliary bolmag used in this way —— 





Another formation consists. of the Present Participle of one 

Birmak “to give’, goi-mág “to put”, and some others, are often red ntantly — 

ı0 second place; like the Hind, déng, &e, | ying 
a wA ' A s es d MY ۱ 











Verb before another Verb of different signification, answering to the Eng- | 
lish combination of a similar kind 
"E Ex.: gela-bashlamag=to begin doing, or “ to begin to do." 
* A Verb is formed from a Substantive by affixing la to form the Verb- 
root. Verbs thus formed are numerous 
Ex. : ish-la-mag—to work (from ish “ work"). 
bish-la-~-nag—=to lead or to begin, “ to head” (from bash * head”). 
A Verb of colour is formed by affixing the syllable 'r to the adjective 
x of colour, &c 
۱ Ex. : àq-ar-màq = to become white 
Oz-ga-'r-ináq = to change colour (from éz-ga == other) 





CHAPTER X. 



















5 Se ei NP L 
The following are points to be noted :— 
2 1. The nominative or subject generally comes first in a sentence, and 
— the verb always last 
p Ex.: * Hazrat SULTAN shikar-ga chigtilar" =“ The Sultan went out 
4 to hunt." 
: When it is desired to put emphasis upon the subject, it comes imme- 

diately before the verb 

E Ex.: * Hazrat Sultàn-ga kalima tayiba-ni KHWAJA KHAZAR orgat 
j 71 و‎ 


viz. “ It was Khwaja Khazar who taught the ‘ kalima tayiba’ to His 
Highness the Sultan.” | 
— - Literally: “To His Highness the Sultan the kalima-tayiba (accusa 

` tive) Khwaja Khazar taught." 1 
2. The usual order of a simple sentence is: * 
(a). That the accusative or object shall immediately precede the verb 

and its adverbs or adverbial expressions, (otber cases coming first) 
۱ Ex.: “ Kh'àje <Abu-l-Nasr Sàmàni Hazrat Sultan-ga TMAN-NI  —— 
ul-yer-da órgattilar." po 
— * Kh'ája Abu-l-Nasr Sámáni to His Highness the Sultan the 
۱ faith (ace.) on-the-spot taught." 

- — (b) Sometimes the seeming accusative forms really 
ind verb, in which case also it immediately precedes it, but without 
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- rk the accusative. M Me MIF 
` Ex.: Bu girq kishi Hazrat-din nvxusa-àldilar ese forty 
persons from His — less took leave.” 


DEC: 








ko. ] Lhe a of Easter "Tur kistán. | p^ "xs 
The sign of the accusative is also omitted if the sense is indefinite: - Zn 
Ex.: nûn yemak=to eat bread. < P. 
(c). Sdmetimes the accusative is put first for emphasis (viz., out of | 
its proper*place) ۰ 
Ex.: “UL DUSHMAN-NI ara-din yog-gelmadim That enemy from " 
(our) midst I have not destroyed.” 
UL BUTKHANA-NING TAM-I-NI awwal siz qupàrip-biring dedur, | 
that idol-temple-of the wall(ace.) first you having raised give, ho says ۳ 
viz. * He says, you first raise the wall of that idol-temple." 
3. All subordinate clauses, and all sentences which in English would 
be joined by conjunctions, in Turki have their respective verbs put in the 
form of some Verbal Adjective (generally that in بر‎ the sense being thus 
kept flowing on until the whole of the long chain of sentences is concluded 
by a personal Verb : 
E. g. Kashgar khalg-i-ni kaftr-lav öz din-i-gha kirguz-up, it ۵ 
tunguz gosht-i-ni yep, haram harish-ni mubah bil-ip, mutlag kafir bol-up, 
gàlip ikan. 
“The unbelievers having caused the people of Kàshghar to enter into 
their own religion, they (the Kashgharis) having eaten the flesh of dogs, 
pigs and asses, having considered unclean snakes to be lawful (food), kav- 
ing become unrestrained infidels, have remained (so) [or, have become and 
remain unrestrained infidels | 
It will be noticed here that the author has changed his subject or 
nominative after the first clause. This is merely due to careless writing, 
` ns we sometimes see in English [e. g. “ Having finished my dinner the 
dance began."] The last verb gàl-ip ikan can only by courtesy be called 
a personal Verb. Often a speaker begins a string of sentences in the above 
form but finding that he has completed the expression of his meaning, he 
leaves his speech grammatically incomplete by omitting to add a final pers 
sonal verb. 
- 4. The Genitive precedes the substantive which governs it: 
Ex.: *SULIAN-NING deda-si” == “The Sultan's father." 
5. The adjective does the same usually, except in Persian or Arabie 
combinations. 
If the adjective for any reason comes last, the Post-positions, &c., are 
ailixed to it, as being the end of the compound substantive (formed of it 
t and its noun) 
°` Ex. kalima-teyiba-ni Ne 
a G. When an adjective is in the Comparative, the object of comparison 21 
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Ex. و‎ 64 TEN din yamnán-ráq" = “Than a stone worse. "CES 
7, ‘If the sentence predicates a quality of the subject the adjective 
rds exp the quality immediately precede the verb : — 
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À Ex. : “ Sultàn-ning dada-si kafir-lik-da tàsh-din ham yaman-rag irdi”‏ 
Lit. “ the Sultán's father in infidelity than a stone e¥gn worse was,"‏ { 


8. Relative clauses in who or which, are not so expressed in Turki 
They are attached to the substantive to which they refer (preceding it), 
and form a compound adjective or subordinate sentence with its verb in the 
form of a verbal adjective, generally in gan (if Present or Past)or in durghan 
if Future. 

- (a). Ex.: Ar-Nr SAT-KAN Kishi — The person who sells the horse. 
Horse (acec.) selling person, 
ERTI KETA-DURGHAN hajji = The pilgrim who is going to start 
To-morrow about-to-go pilgrim. 
to-morrow. 

If the (English) relative prqnoun is in the accusative, dative, &c., still 
the Turki form is similar to the above (the sign of the accusative &c., being 
omitted), and the verbal adjective may have its subject or nominative 
expressed before it (or understood). 


~ 
| 


















AT-I ULGHAN kishi yighlai-dur == The person whose horse died, weeps. 
horse his having died person weeps. 
Tisn-UM-DA KORGAN shêr. Lit, *in-my-dream-seen lion.” 

NE Viz., “ The lion which I saw in my dream." 

— “ NICHAND YIL-NING BU YUZI-GITA RIAZAT WA MASHAKKAT BILAN 
or: = TAPKAN _farzand-im. Lit. “So-many-years-on-this-side- 
E - of-with-self-denial-and-pain-obtained son-of- 

* My son, whom," Xe. 

` Or, conversely, the rule may be stated thus: The Substantive in Turki 

"^ to which is attached (i. e. prefixed) a verbal adjective (indefinite) in gan, 

` may be either the subject of the action of that verbal adjective, or its object 

4 (di or indirect) ; and the said verbal adjective may accordingly be ron- — 


— , Ex.: (In the Accusative) Biz QEL-GHAN ish-lar = The deeds whick 
| we do. 

SAN KORGAN Rishi = the person whom thou 
"m sawest (or seest). 
+ (In the Dative) BIZ BASH UR-GHAN nima = that to which we strike the 
AN Lit. we head- ‘striking thing. 
i _ head (bow). 
" `° (in the Genitive) MAN — ar-r-Ni URGHAN- adam keldi = The 
E I horse his (acc) having struck man came 
۰ man whose horse I struck came. 
+] » 





` dered in English, as the context may indicate either by “ who 


(does or did) e. g. satkan kishi =the person who sells.” — 
` Or else by “whom or which (so-and-so does or di md kih 
* person qud so and so) saw, [which may also 
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1677.) of Easton Turkistán. 


Or else by “to whom or to which (so and so does or did)—," e. g. 
bash urghan nimé = the thing £o which (so and 80) bows the head ; &c., &e. 

, As in the first case the object may be expressed with its proper sign 
before the verbal adjective (e. g. AT-NI sathan kishi “the person who sells 
the horse") thus forming a subordinate clause in the sentence ; so also, in a 
the latter cases, the subject may be and is generally, prefixed to the verbal 
adjective for clearness’ sake, except when otherwise indicated sufficiently 
plainly. Thus: niz-gelghen ish “the deed which we do" (or “the deed 
done by us”); SAN korgan Kishi“ the person whom flow -sawest’’ [SAN-NT 
korgan kishi would be “the person who saw thee.''] 

But in £üsh-itin-da Korgan sher” the possessive affix iim sufficiently in- 
dieates that it was I that saw the lion, so that it is unnecessary to add the, 
subject and say “ MAN...Aórgan..." On the other hand if the lion were the 
ecer we should say: snen-N1 kórgon sher “the lion which saw me,” 

(b) If the subordinate clause merely predicates the existence of its 
subjeet in a eertain relation, so that it has no verb except “to be," the 
Turki language omits the verbal adjective or participle of this verb, and 
supplies its place with the particle ‘gi’ or ‘kz’ to connect the clause with 
its subject, which comes last in order.* 

Ke. : “TURRISTAN-TARAF-I-DA-Gt khalg.” Lit. “ Turkistin direction- 
in-(being) people." 

viz. “The people that are in the direction of Turkistan.” 

(c). To express a simile, the word or the whole subordinate sentence 
is connected with its subject by the particle * dik” = like. 

Ex. : * DozAKU-NING-DARWAZA-SI-NI ACHQAN- DIQ aghz.” 

Lit. Hell of door its (aco.) having opened like mouth. 
viz., “a mouth as if opening the door of Hell." 


Likelihood is similarly expressed : 


# This syllable gi or ks takes the place (in sentences where the subordinate verb 
is “to bo”) of the indefinite Participlo or verbal adjective of that verb. For if the 
translation of: “the lion which appeared in my dream" is tüsA-üm-da karangan aher, then 
the translation of * the Hon which ıs in the jungle" would naturally be “jangal-da than 
she." But instead of that they say: "/a»gal-da-gi sher" Thus gi takes the place 
of ikan, and tho idea is suggested that it may bo a eontraction of the same. For the 


4 Yarkaridis often say thin for ikan, and I have found one example of this being further 
a contracted to "ki, [Ex. bie qai-sí paighambar-ning ruhi 'ki * what prophet's soul may 
۱ this be ۲۳ where tho full expression would be ۵۸-۷ paighambar-ning ruh-i ikan." ] 

۱ Tho qunsi-Pronoun ki (see Pronouns) points to the same derivation, Thus maning-ki 


` — 4s the idiomatic expression for “that which is mine ;" but it may bo taken as a con- 
D traction of maning thin, which would mean the*same. See also “ Derivation of Adjec- 
5 E — Y b " kinegt, ۱ f Pitkan-gi KO, p. 210. rs — | m” 

TUM ——— the following : Turkistin-da-gi khalg Musalman boldi; At maning-ki eshak © __ 
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Ex.: Biz-ga ham 2ARAT-NING 8UÁBI-NI TiP-QU-DIQ* bir  ish-ni 
Us to also customs of merit (ace.) likely-to-obtain ono work (acc.) 
hwyur-sunlar. viza * Command to us also some work that may be likely to 
command. 
obtain (for us) the merit of customs (paying)." 
9. A conditional sentence is usually expressed without any ‘if’ by 
putting the verb into the Potential: 
Ex.: “Shul Butkhàna-ning tam-i-ni siz qupàr-sa'ngix." 
Lit. That Idol-temple of wall (ace.) you may raise, 
viz., “ If you raise," &c., or “ should you raise.” 
. 10. With the adverb ‘ilgari’ meaning before, the verb (in the form 
of the Infinitive Verbal Subst.) is put in the negative : 
" Ex.: UI Sultan bu 'àlam-ghg kel-was-din nichand yil ILGARI: 
that Sultan this world to coming not than soveral years before 
English—* some years before that Sultan had come into this world.’ 
(CF. “avant qu'il ne fut venu au monde.”’) 
" So also with the verbal affix **4Awncha" “whilst”, to produce the 
meaning * until.’ 
Ex. : mulagat bol-wMA-anvNcnaA =" whilst a visit had not been paid’ or 
visit being not whilst 
‘till a visit was paid.’ 
(C£. “tant qu'une visite z ‘avait pas été faite,’’) 
ll. There are two ways of quoting a statement made by another per- 
son (or an opinion ascribed to him), answering to the English forms: (७) 
That which professes to give the very words of the speaker in inverted 
commas; (0) * He said that” followed by the third person (of the supposed 


speaker) : 


j^ substituted for Ki or gi grammatically though not idiomatically : Twrhistdn-da IKAN 

b وم‎ Musalmdn boldi “the people that are in Turkistan have (has) become Musalmün."' 

M At maning XKAN, eshak saning IRAN “ the horse (is) that ۸ the ass what ir thine. 
_ Rin wx aw ddam yetmadi “ the man who is (or was) behind has not arrived," (This may 


be shown to be grammatically a correct form, by substituting other verbs: e, g. Zur 
Kistán-da turawan khalg, “the people who stay in Turkistan” ; Ain gdlonAN damt‘ tho 
man who remains behind"; maning bolGnAN dt “tho horse which becomes mine,") So 
— that the particle ki or gi in all the meanings described respectively under Pronouns, 
e p. 232, under Adjectives of Relation, p. 279, and as taking the place of tho English relative 
P pronoun, here p. 283—in all these applications seems to be a corruption of the Participle 
ikan or ikin of the verb substantive. — 
It must not be confounded, as some grammarians p done, fabro Ses ۱ 
ane kim (Persian kih used in that language and in Osmanli Turkish to sup place of 
i a ما‎ which ta really a more “ connective’ having the Personal Pro- ۲ 
nour understood (or expressed) after it’ Seo Forbes" Persian Gram, 6 68: ۵۰ g. An ۶ E 
IS didam-asu hama maghs “ Ho whom I saw &c." Lit. ** Ho, ut I saw him ko.” ——— 
| © Here tàp-qu-diq pu-dig is tho Participlo of Probability so that thia ०८७३७ TE 
form des under $ 8 (4). 
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in Turki by 


- sometimes omitted) and finishing with the participle “ هس‎ EN “having 


and end of the quotation, 


Ex.: ATDELAR Al-hamdu-/-Illah trlab-im muycasar boldi, 
They said "Thank God (the object of) my search has-been-obtain- 
DEP. 
ed,” having said. 
(b). The other form is rendered in Turki by putting the quotation 
in the words of the speaker, with this exception that the subject (or nonii- 
native) of the sentence quoted is in the accusative, as being the object of ^ - 
the governing verb “he said’ or ‘he thongbt.' ۱ 


Ex.: Sant — dü/di deli — He said that thou wert dead. 
Lit, thee ho died he said. 


Which may be rendered, “he reported thee dead," or “ he said 
(of) thee, he is dead.” 
Here “sani” (thee) is governed (in the accusative) by the verb ۳ 
(he said), while the statement itself is in the actual words of the speaker, 
‘of which the above pronoun in the accusative forms the subject (unless we 
may suppose a nominative he understood). 
Biz-ni alur-wikin dep parwah gelmot = without fearing lest 
us will-thoy-take having said care making not 
E we should take (it). 
[Here the biz-ni (acc.) seems to be governed by the “dep,” and not 
by the “ parwàh gelimai" which would govern the ablative * biz-din."'] 








12. The reflective pronoun és is used (like Aiud in Persian, or áp, 
L d apna in Hindustani) instead of a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, to 
i fix the meaning on the subject of the sentence. he 
Ex.: 0۵0۵۷۵ 6z-1-ning dl-i-ni ultur-di = Ya‘qub killed his (own) 
horse. 
~ ما‎ ANING at-i-ni ultur-di would mean: Ya‘qub killed his 
(viz, some one else's) horse. 
be . Again: Man sani 6z-6NG-ning üi-ng-da kör-döm — I saw thee in thy — « 
` (own) house [here the termination êng leaves no doubt of the person]. 
hus . But, ‘Ali Ya'qub.ni Oz-i-ning iti-da kördi, is a doubtful phrase; for 
Î though by rights the éz should refer to the subject of the sentence ds Ali), 3 


| bly. — 


_ ° yêk as the accusative “ Fa'gub-ni" comes so close before, it would 


» 


be understood to mean: “ ‘Ali saw Ya'qub in his (Ya'qub's) own house.” _ A 


- 
, 


— 
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doubt it would be better to put it as follows : | LAN 
iqub-ni “Ali z-i-ning üi-da kördi = Ali saw Ya'qub in his ( Ali's ANG 
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While to express the other meaning without leaving a doubt, the re- 
+flective pronoun would be dispensed with, and the demonstrative used, viz. 
‘Ali Yat'gub-ni ANING iii-da kör-di = Ali saw Ya'qub in his (Ya'qub's) 
house, 

It is the same with the other cases (Gz taking the proper possessive 
affix of the person): Ex. man öz-öm-ni urdum “ I struck myself." 

Ya'qub óz-1-din qurqti ** Ya'qub feared (from) himself." 

13. There being no verb “to have," its sense is expressed by means 
of the impersonal verb bdr * there is,” 
(a) by putting the subject in the locative : 
Ex. + man-da at bay == there is to me (i. e., “I have") a horse. 
Padshah-da ii bar = there isto the king a house, i. e., the king 
has a house 
(b) by putting the (English) subject in the genitive ; and the (Eng- 
lish) object in the possessed form of the proper person 
Ex. : Maning dt-im bar “ my horse exists" or “ I have a horse." 

Padshah-ning dt-i bár “the king's horse is (or exists)," i. و6‎ 
— ~~ “the king has a horse." 
| Of course with the addition of the demonstrative pronoun the verb 
< bar would resume its simple meaning of ۳ 

Ex. Bu maning at-im bar = “ this is my horse.” 

14. The passive forms of intransitive verbs are not impossible in 
Turki. Sometimes they are in point of meaning the passive of the cau- 
sative rather than of the primary intransitive verb, which can of course 
have no passive logically [See “Secondary verbs, IL," note at end]. But 
often again they take a kind of impersonal sense answering to the French 
form in * o» Thus with bar-màg “to go;" bàr-il-di is its passive past 
tense, 3rd person singular. Literally it would be translated “it has been 
gone," which comes to mean “one has gone" “ on est allé 

15. The Noun of the agent in chi governs the same case as the pri- ۰ 
‘mary verb, as also do all other verbal form 
J Ex.: KUFFAR-NI yog-qelghu-chi. “A destroyer (of) infidels (ace.). 

17 ' 16, To represent the expressions which employ the infinitive in 
"European tongues, the Turki employs its own infinitive or other verbal 
—  -moun as a noun in the accusative or other case | 
Ju: QEL-MÁAQ-NI AA'ahlai-man == I wish to do. | TR 
um the doing (acc.) wish 1 
€ Felghan AITMAK gunah dur = to tell lies is a sin | | 
~~ Or the form in gali may be used, answering to English “in order to.” — 
Eu. ültür.gali buyur-di "he commanded to kill, or, he gave orders 
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wise it is; 
Thus: NIA bdr “ what is there 2۳ but, shubu bar MU “is it this?’ 
Again: Bu GgAT-SI paighambar-ning ruh-i ikin, “ What prophet's soul 
may this be ۳ 
but: Bu fulan paighambar-ning ruh-i wikin “ May this be such-and 
such a prophet's soul ۳ 
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APPENDIX. 





A TRANSLATIONS AND SELECTIONS. 


YÁRKANDI Tónkr VERSION or THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
Eh! bizlar- g kök-da-gi dàda-'miz, 


Heaven-in Father-our ; 
Saning at-ing ulugh bolsun 
Of thee name thy . great : 
pádsháhliq-ing kelsun 
Ofthee kingdom thy come; 
Saning — asmán-da pie han-dik,  yer-da ham bolsun; 
Ofthee pleasure Heaven-in like earth-in also may it be; 
-umiz-ni har-kón yet-kuz; 
— fons (aco) each day cause-to-reach 


Biz ya yamán-liq gelghan-lar-gha baghishla-ghan-cha — gunàh 












forgiving-in-the 












STORIES 
From FORBES’ PERSIAN GRAMMAR TRANSLATED INTO TURKI. 


1. Bir ádam Aflatun-din sur-di kim: Tola yil-lar kima-da iding, 
Ono man Peston asked that Many years &hip-in thou wert 
tou daryd-safar-i-ni = qel-ding, — daryá-da nima ‘ajdib-lar ۰ kér-déng. 
and sea-voynge ace.) thou madest sea-in what wonders sawest-thou. 
Jawab  eidi* ‘ajab shubu .. ir-di kim darya-din saldmat yaqa-st- 
Answer he spoke wonder this very (thing) was that seca-from safely shore its 
gha et-tim. 
arrived. 
2. Bir guna bir bdi-ning darwaza-si-ga bár-di ww ۳۵ 
One ggar one rich-man-of door histo went and something 
tila-dt. Ui-ning — ich-i-din awas kel-di kim: Aghacha üi-da yo q- 
asked (for). House of interior-its-from voice came that: Woman house-in no 
Gadá de-di nûn} parcha-si-ni — tila'p-idim, aghacha-ni ۵ tila-ma'p- 
Beggar said bread piece of it (ace.) asked-for | had woman (acc.) I had not asked 
idim kim shun-dagh jawab tap-tim. 
(for) that such-like answer I received. 
8. Bir tabib har-waqt qabristan-gha bar-ur bolsa — chádir-i-ni 
Ono doctor every time graveyard to going might be sheet his (ace,) 
básh-i-gha yaf-in-ip (yap-in-ip) barur-idi. Adam-lar sur-di-lar kim: Mu-ning 
head his to having-wrapped-himself | used-to-go. Men asked that: ‘This of 


 sabab-i nime. Tabib aidi: Bu  qabristàn-da- is ülük-lar-din uwat- 


reason its what (is)? Doctor said: This grave-yard in being corpses from I-am- 


ur-man, aning uchun-kim hama-si maning dawá-im-ni yep 
abashed, that-of because that all of them of me medicine my (acc.) having eaten 
have died. 


4. Bir kön pádshah ughul-i bilan du-gha bàr-di kawa issigh bol- 

One day aking son his with hunt to wont air hot be- 

di; pádshah bilan shah-záda igin-lar-i-ni bir maskharah-ning — dalu- 

came; king with prince cloaks their (ace.) one jester of shoulder- 

si-gha gor : Pádshah kül.di wu de.-di: Ai maskharah san-da bir 

his-to placed ; King smiled and said: Oh jester thee on one 

rr A p bàr-dur. Maskharah aidi: Balki iki  eshak-ning 
0 


donkey -his (there) is. Jester said: orrather two donkey of 
وی‎ | -È bàr dur. 
ad-their (there) is. 


. Bir duk-adam-gha de-di-lar, kim: Tilá-'r-mu-san kim sani 
: Oo crooked man to they said, that: desirest ۶ thou that of thee 
ucha-ng tughri — bol-sun, ya hamak adam-lar-ning ucha-st — san-dik 


back thy straight should-become, of all men of back their thee like 


"Tw = " 0 Aidi : न =s 
EN idi for ait-di from ait-mak. 
^  — t Lit. “one what." 

= LR = 
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bol-sun—mu. Ul duk dedi, hamah kishi-lar-ni 7 


crooked should become ? That crooked (man) said: all people 


si — man-dik igri bol-sun, ul kéz-bilan mani — kéra-dur-lar man 
their me like X ked should become, that eye with me (ucc.) they-are-secing I 
Ram ular-ni — kór-ai. 
also thom (ncc.) may-see. 








۱ 6. Bir kon Padshah bir sha'r-din aghri-di ;  jallad-ni biyur- 
* One day King one poet from wasangry; executioner (acc.) A 
di; meaning — aldi-m-da ül-tür. Jallad ۰ qilich alip- kel-ga- 


ordered -ofme presence my in kill. Executignor sword having-taken in-order-to 
li* bdr-di. Ul sha'r házir ddam-lar-gha de-di ; Qilich kel-quncha 


come went. That poet present men to said Sword till-coming 
mani musht-la-nglar wu ur-unglar kim PME. kungl- khush 
mê (aco.) belabour and boat that King of hearthis pleased 


boLsun. Bu  sóz-din  Pádshah khush ak kül-di ww sha'r-ni 7 
1nay-be. ‘This speech from ling pleased having-become he-smiled and poet o 
h-i-ni ut-ti. 
offence his (nce.) passed over. 
7. Bir ádam ulugh martaba tàp.ti. Bir dost-i ani kór-gàli 
2 ۱ One man great dignity received. One friend his him in-order-to-seo 
4 Kel-di. Ul ddam de-di: San kim san ww nima ish-k« kel- 
came, That man said: Thou who (art) thou and what businessto camest- 
ding. Ul 0۵9-8 sharminda bol-di wu dedi: Mani 13016-911" - 
thou? That friend his abashed became and said: Mo (ace.) recognisest not 
m'-sansb Man saning kadim-gi dost-ung man; san-ga ۵ tut- 
? thou. I ofthee old (ndj) friend thy I (am); thee to condolence in-or- 
p kel-dim ishit-dim kim com bol-up-san 
- der-to-offer (hold) I came  lheard that lind  thou-hast-become 


b 
7 
f: TRANSLATION OF A PASS-PORT ISSUED IN KASHGHAR. 













"OPEN All Road and Station officials at this time, 
Gs — "This notice (is given), that at this season of auspicious arrangement, 
A Shaw Sühib's man Rahmat-Ullah, with a horse, is going to Yárkand on ser- 


vice. It is necessary that you, without offering molestation or impediment} 
at the road-stations (either) in (his) going or coming, pass him on and 


"c. Alip-kel-mak (lit. having taken to come), i. €, to bring; alip-kel-gali = in 
4^1 from tanu-mai-mu-san.  Tanw-mak im “ to recognise;" famw-i-san 
*t£hou recognisest" (simple, Pros.); tenn-mai-san is the negative “ yon 80० ^ thou recognisest. 


having 
- 





forward him. With this intent,* on the eleventh day of the Holy month 
Rámazán 1291, the exalted sign-manual has been impressed, 
(on the reverse) 


(Seal of the Amir) —— ७ 








TRANSLATION OF AGREEMENT WRITTEN AT KASHGHAR. 


“The date was one thousand two handred and ninety, the nineteenth 
of Muharram: Maláq, the son of Qábil Bai, made a legal agreement (as 
follows): that on account of contentions (with) my wife Aqlim Bibi, I, 
who now agree, having been unreasonable, henceforwardt have undertaken 
not to strike or beat} (her) without reason ; to give (her) the necessary eost © 
of living at the (proper) time, and have undertaken not to take any strange 
man into the house where my said wife is§ and whenever it shall be known 
and proved that I have taken|| a strange man into my house into the pre- > 
sence of my wife, or have beaten|| her without just cause, my said wife | 
shall be free, if she chooses, to give to me the writer of this agreement 
one** bill of divorcement separating herself." 

Agreed to by both parties in Court. (Arabic). 











E Ahmad 
Kh aja, Qazi in 
ordinary, son of 
Yaqûb Khin 
Eshàn. 


e Lit, “ having said” or “signified (íhus)." Tho usual participle, dep, which 
closes a quotation. 

+ Mun-din bu-yàn ; Lit. “on this side of this (time).” 

t Sogmas boldim ; Lit. I have become not-abcut-to-strike :” Sogmas is the negative 
of Sog-ur (Continuntive Participle) 

§ AhLim bdr üi-ga. "Tho root of the defective verb bdr is here used as a Verbal 


Adjecti vo. "i 





| Kirgan-im, sog-gan-im, Verbal Substantives in the possessed form; lit. “my en- È 
my striking.” - Alip-kirmak is a compound verb = * having taken, to enter” ۳ 

“to take into.” 7 
٩ Lit. “having obtained the option, if sho pleases, let her ۳ SED 
One out | De ws bre enin x 
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— VUE a 
( ; [No. 3, 
OPINION OF ONE OF HIS HIGHNESS THE AMIR OF KASH. 
GHAR'S COUNSEL LEARNED IN THE LAW. 
TRANSLATION. 
۱ Case put: - 
(Whereas) by his statement (it appears) that, as was pre-ordained, 
a sum of thirty-three tangas was lost from the house of Sufúrgi Bai from 
his bed, and afterwards Sufürgi Bai said to (his) wife Ai Khan: “If you 
have put away this money, thirty-three tangas, produce it, (and) I will add 
twenty-four tangas, and will make a cloak after your heart's desire and give 
(it to you) [or, will cause to be made (fer you) &c.]; (and) if (when) you 
have produced the money, I should not add the (other) money and give you 
the cloak, and should not stand tp my promise, (then) be you thrice divor- 
ced." "Thus he made* conditions. 
| Opinion :] 

Under these cireumstances, according to the terms of the Holy Law, 
the said Ai Bibi may not have produced the money, and Sufürgi Bai may 
not bave given the twenty-four tangas to the said Ai Bibi; (but) the said 
Ai Bibi does not, by a breachf of Sufürgi Bai's promise, become divorced 
three times as against} Sufürgi Bai. And God knows best.  (Arabic.) 

“That which depends on a condition does not come into operation in 
the absence of that condition." (Qazi Khan.)§ | 

“That which depends on a condition is wanting previous to the ex- EF 
istence of the same," (Nihiya.)§ 

—  * And every thing which depends on a qualification does not come into 
operation without the existence of the same," (Doubtful.)§ 
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` of Eastern Turkistan. 


» EPUM ` EXTRACTS 


From THE TAZEIRATU-'L BUGHRA. 
(Literal translation.) 


EXTRACT I. 
5 B * * ۰ ` 

One day a diseiple* of the holy Abu-an-nasar Sámáni inquired : “ Oh; 
Reverend man, so much goods and wealth+ being (in your possession), 
why do you (Jit. they) carry on commerce 2۳ he said: Then the holy Kh'á- 
jah Abu-an-nasr Sámáni said: “ Oh disciple, you say well; but since I have 
eome to my wits I have never at any time set aside the traditions of the Holy 
Prophet of God. "Therefore I do not choose to neglect them (lit. the 
neglecting them). When I go out on a journey (lit. in my going out to 
a journey) by paying customs (lit. having given customs), I cause advan- 
tage to Musalmins; should I abandon trade I should remain excluded 
from the merit of paying customs.” 

And again he spoke: “ Oh disciples, have ye not heard this story? 
One day the Prophet of God had sat down in the Blessed Mosque. Several 
indigent companions (of the Prophet) came in (lit. having entered, came). 
They said: “Oh Prophet of God, other companions (of thine) (who are) 
rieh, pay eustoms. To us also command some work that may obtain (for 
us) the merit of customs (paying), (that) we also having done that work 
may obtain the merit of customs (paying).' Thus they petitioned (lit. 
having said they made petition). 

* The Holy Prophet said: ‘Oh poor companions, daily the service of 
morning prayer having been recited, if you say thirty-three times * Subhdn- 
allah ;’ thirty-three times ۲ A/-hamdu-'/ Illah ;’ thirty-three times * Alla- 
hu akbar ;’-ten times “La Iliha ill' Allah, wahdahu, la-sharika lahu, 
lahu'l-mulku wa lahu-'l-hamdu wa hue ‘ala kulli shai-in qadir/t ye will 
obtain the merit of giving customs. (Thus) saying he commanded.” 

“These indigent companions remained very happy. Some days after 
the rich companjons having heard, they also recited (the words). These 
poor companions having again come into the presence of the Holy Prophet 
of God, said: ‘Oh Prophet of God, the rich companions also having recited 
the prayers which we have to recite (lit. the us-to-be-recited prayers), 
are obtaining the merits of these also!’ thus they represented, 


* Here the word “disciple” is put in the plural out of respect, although a singlo 
ono is indicated by the word bir “one.” This is a very common usage. Abn-an- 
nasr seems to have lived in the ith century after Muhammad 

t Lit. “to that extent goods and wealth having stood." 

Af There is no Divinity but Allah alone, He has no partner; Dominion is His, 
and praise is His, and His power extends over all, A. 
1 ۱ "" 
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5 ۱ E “ Then the Holy Prophet said: * Zalika fuzl-ullahi yutihi man ya. 

— — gshà';* that is: “God the Exalted gives the merit of (paying) customs 

to (whatever) servant of His he chooses (lit. to his chosen servant). I, 

| how shall I do (anything) ?' "Thus he answered . 
“ Therefore it is known that in (paying) customs there is exceeding 

profit. To this end I have not abandoned commerce,” he said. 





. Extract II. 

‘ Tt is that Abu-an-nasr Sámáni' said the Holy Prophet of God “who 

shall acquire Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan for the Faith 
. At once the companions computed the date and wrote: ‘After the 

Prophet of God shall have passed from the world three hundred and thirty 
three years, in the land of Turkistin, one by name the Holy Sultán Satuq 
Bughra Khán Gházi, a noble person, shall come into existence; at the age 
of twelve he shall be acquired to the Faith.’ Thus they wrote 

And again on the spot the Prophet of God spoke : ** Awwalu man asla- 
ma min at-Turk."t 


H क~ 
h 2 


d 

e The meaning of this saying is this: as much as to say that: “from 

^ the direction of Turkistán Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan Ghazi will become a 
سا‎ 

1 So that after a certain period the Holy Kh'ájah Abu-an-nasr Sámá- 

` pni eame into existence in this world; as he went on reading the revealed — 


knowledge, lie saw this saying : “ Awwalu man aslama min at- Turk." * What 
— sorb of a person may this Sultán Satuq Bughra Khan be’ he said (to him. 
self). Without having seen him he began to love him 

4 He looks§ at the date; but little (time) remains to the coming into 
-existence of the Holy Sultán. His love and friendship coming off victorious 
` he started on a journey in search of the Sultán, in the direction of Turkis- 


tan. 


T ۴ >, wae ARE * * x 
D ExrnacT III 
The Holy Sultán Satuq Bughra Khán Ghází entered the twelfth year 


t of his age.| Until that (time) the Holy Sultán was in appearance an 



















* Lit. “That is the grace of God which falls upon whomsoever He chooses.” A. (^ 

t Lit. “Tho first who professed Islám among the Turks.” A x 
t This is of course a vory free rendering by the pious historian, for in the Pra. —— a 

habs traditional saying no name is reported. — Mae c 
= ho “hi “ho might look,” Pres, Pot. But this tense is used in an | 


— 
to have boen the son of a King of Káshghar of tho 
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One day the Holy Sultán went outa-hunting, Going along hunting 
he arrived at a place called Bagu in Lower Artiish. He looked; (and saw 
that) several men of pleasing appearance and of pure disposition had encamped 
on a grassy spot. The Holy Sultan, with his companions, started in the di- 
rection of these travellers. 

Having looked, they were astonished saying: “ In these cities there 
were not (ever) such people, such men. What people are these ? Come! 
let us go and see," (Thus) saying they moved on. 

But these travellers* were the Holy Kh'ájah Abu-an-nasr ۲ 
(and his company). Abu-an-nasrt looks: several horsemen are coming 
They came near. He looks (again): it must be the Holy Satuq Bughra 
Khán (whose mention he had) seen in the History (of the Prophet's say- 
ings) 

On seeing (him) Abu-an-nasr said : “ Thanks be to God, (the object 
of) my petition has been obtained," S and he rejoiced exceedingly. 

Immediately he said to his servants; “The Lord of the present and 
future worlds, (the object of) my desire comes. Or rather, the reason of 
my coming to this country was because of this noble person, Oh servants! 
leave the baggage open," (so) saying, with Abu-an-nasr leading, all the 
travellers stood up to prayer. Having finished their prayer, they came 
back to t छः places and sat down. Till that time the Sultán remained on 
tlie back of his horse. 

The Sultán, astonished, said: “ (These) are|| wonderful travellers; 
without caring for us, leaving their baggage open, they have become eccu- 
pied in striking their heads on the ground," 

He was (saying) these words, (when) Abü-an-nasr came seven steps 
of ground into the presence of the Sultán, and made a salutation. The 
Sultan, getting off his horse, went to meet the Kh'ájah Abü-an-nasr. The 
Kh'ájah invited] the Sultán and brought (him) with honour and respect 
to the place (where he was) sitting ; bringing out his best goods by pairs 
to the Sultán, he placed these ehoice things in (his) presence 

Then the Sultán with heart and soul accepted (the attentions of) the 





* Kárwánis used in Central Asia to mean one of the persons composing what we 
should call à “caravan,” and not to mean the entire assemblage, as is indeed evident 
from tho word in the text being in the plural | 

+ The long titles are omitted for brevity f 

t The “historic present.” 

§ Tho word “de’p” (having said), which comes in hero, may be taken as answer- 

to our inverted commas i a 
॥ Duk for dur (respectful form) 

٩ Taklif qelmdg, a common Oriental expression for “to invite". Cf, French “ don- 


1877.1 
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Kh'ájah. As it was in the Sultán's mind (that) the Holy Khizr had 
said some one should be produced who should teach him Musalmánism.* 
he doubted whether this might not be the very person. He asked: * What 
(is your) name" ? Then the Kh'ájah answered “ my name is Abü.an- 
nasr Sümáni 

The Sultán recognised that this must be the person spoken of by 
Khizrt (on whom be peace).f He rejoiced and said: “Oh father, what- 
ever you may say I will agree to. But, while we sat by on horseback, you 
left your baggage open, without fearing lest we should take (it), and be- 
eame busied in striking your heads on the ground. We know you not, 
Tell us the truth of these proceedings of yours." (Thus) he spoke, 

Then the Kh'ájah said: “Oh, Prince, in this world there is not an 
abiding world. Every one will go from this world ; money, goods, riches, 
will not satisfy men; but rather by reason of money and goods men be- 
come captive to Hell. And again, we all are about making a journey from 
this world to the next, we have made ready the provisions and accoutre- 
ments (fitted) to a person who is travelling from this world.” (Thus) he 
किलर و‎ ०००० ००७०४ مهد مه‎ अं अकब tue 2७6 6 RR LOO So — 

The Sultán having heard this speech from the Kh'äjah, a fear was 
produced in his heart 

He said: “Oh Kh'ájah, what dost thou say (when) aboujgto become 
a Musalmán; I also will say it and become a Musalmán 
The Holy Kh'ájah said: * Repeat the Kalimah tayibah “La Iláha 

ill Aah, Muhammad ARasül-illáh' (there is no Divinity but Alláh, Mu- 
hammad is the Messenger of Alláh), (and) the Kalimah-i-Shakddat * Ash- 
hadu an lá 1014 (lU Allah, wa ashhadu anna Muhammadan 'abduhi wa 
Rasiiiuhw (Y testify that there is no Divinity but Allah, and I testify that 
Muhammad is his servant and his messenger)." 
The Sultán said the * Ka/imah-i-Shahádat (the declaration of testi- 
mony) and the * Kalimah tayibah" (the beautiful declaration) 
3 Then he asked: * Who is the person (you) call Muhammad?” The 
ai Holy Kh'ájah said: “ (He who is) called Muhammad (is) the friend of 
- God. God the Exalted has created this world and the next for the sake of 
that Muhammad. He, on the Day of Judgment, shall release sinners from 


m © This barbarous compound exactly represents the equally barbarous compound in 
the text, The entire phrase is literally: **..some one having been produced, that 
e shall teach me Musalmánism. 
` The oriental name of the Prophet Elias, whose apparition to Sultán Satuq is 
` related in a previous chapter of tho Tazkiratu-'l-Bughra. 
` £ This clause is followed by the inevitable '*de'p" referring to words not spoken * 
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Hell, and take them to Paradise. The Faith of that Muhammad is right, 
and his laws (are) right; (they) are not like the laws of other Prophets. 
The laws of other Prophets are abrogated.* Whoever walks in the path 
trodden by Muhammad he shall attain his désire and wish." Thus he de- 
seribed the Messenger of God. | 

Then the Sultan said to the Kh'ájah: “Oh (thou) who showest tho 
way to those who have lost itf, if there be any other thing to be taught 
(to teach) besides the declaration of testimony, teach (me); that I also 
having learnt (it) may busy myself ubout the service of God." 

= * * * * 





ExrnacT IV. 

The Holy Sultán having called one by one the forty persons save one, 
(and they) having come, he said: “ Oh friends, if you choose to maintain 
friendship with me, like me become Musalmán. The Faith of the Holy 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God, is the greatest of all Faiths}, and the 
most distinguished. Into this Faith enter ye. (Thus) he exhorted (thém) 

* * * * > 





Extract V. 
The Holy Sultán Satuq Bughra Khan's (step) father§ Harun Bughra 
Khán was even worse than a stone in infidelity. His army was numberless. 
By his sagacity he became aware that Sultán Satuq had become a Musal- 


mán, but, moreover, in order to convince himself the better, he told no one. || 
+ * < * > 





Exrracr VI. | 

He formed the project of killing the Holy Sultán. "The Sultán's mo- 
ther having understood this matter, complained, and said: “ Oh infidel! 
why dost thou slay my son, obtained after so many years of mortification 
and pain?” With such words she intervened. 


* The text says dabh 56 Il i abrogated and false, but the Musulman trans- 
criber refused to copy the word Jab L ‘false’, saying this would be wrong theolo; y, 
as the laws of Moses and Christ are only superseded by tho laws of Muhammad, but are 
not false in themselves! However, the word با طل‎ has the meaning * abolished’ as well 
ns “ false." 

^4 Lit. “Oh shower (of) the road to the road-losers,"' 






‘moreover 
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Harun Bughra Khán's anger having arisen, he said: “Oh woman !* 
(your son) having deserted our faith, the friendship of Muhammad has 
prevailed (with him). 

She replied : * Oh infidels,"try my son and observe; if he has entered 
the faith of Muhammad, then kill (him)." This proposal was accepted by 
Hárun Bughra Khán 


* » * * 





Exrnacr VIT. | 

Hárun-Bughra Khan, having consulted with all the chiefs, said: “ Let 
us build an idol-temple." They made ready the bricks, and sent some one 
to call the Sultan. He eame. | 

Haran Bughra Khan said: ** Oh child, we are doubtful whether you 
have not left our faith, and entered the faith of Muhammad."4 

The Sultan, after the manner of the infidels, took} an oath. Hérun 
no confidence (in it). 

He said: “Oh child, I place no confidence in this oath of yours. We 
are building an idol-temple. If you raise the wall of this idol.temple, I 
shall believe (you).” 

The Holy Sultán arose in haste,S and reflected saying (to himself) 
“ How shall I act?” He consented, but became sad and perplexed. 





P 





Extract VIII. 
He went into the presence of the Holy Kh'ájah, and said: “Oh 


—yenerable one! Harun Bughra Khan suspects my having become a Musal- 
min. In order to try me; I believe he is about building|| an idol-temple. 


He says: “Do you first raise the wall of that temple.’ If I agree, I shall 
depart from the Faith of Islám and fall into infidelity. What counsel is 
there for me." 

The Holy Kh'ájah said: “Oh child! in order to preserve themselves*** 


* AMazlüm, lit, *oppressed one," is used in Káshghar, &c., instead of the word 


 * woman, 


+ Lit. # You (acc.) we doubt, saying: from our faith having gone out, he has 
entered into the faith of Muhammad.” 
1 Lit. “drank an oath,” 


§ Lit. “running arose 


۱ | Jta-dur-mish (the Hear-say Compound Present) * ho is understood to be about 


building, = " or * I believe he is about building 
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many people have held it lawful to do forbidden acts. If in laying out the 
wall you lay it out with the (mental) purpose, saying (I intend this as) 
a mosque, certainly in the presence of God you will obtain merit, (and) you 
wil be delivered from the evil designs of the infidels. Be not over-much 





afflicted.’’* 
The Sultán Satuq having heard uja words, rejoiced (and) returned 
home. 


In the morning (when) the sun rose Hárun caused to-make proclama- 
tion, saying: “ Let all the troops and chiefs assemble at the place (where) 
the temple is to be built." All the infidels assembled at the place (where) 
the temple was to be built. 

Harun having sent and fetched the Holy Sultán, said: “ Oh child! i£ 
you are of our faith, do the same works that we do. What we bowt the 
head to, do you also bow (your) head to. We, this day, are building a 
temple. Do you first, leading, place the bricks ; our heart will at once] be- 
come at ease." 

, The Holy Sultán said: “ Very well,” and of his own accord tucking 
up the front§ (skirt of his robe) to his waist, and turning up the sleeve of 
his fore-arm, with all his friends, (forming) the (mental) intention of 
(building) a mosque, lifting up the bricks by twos, he went and took and 
deposited them at the place for building the idol-temple. 

۳ The third time he bad gone to take|| a brick, Hárun called out say- 
ing: “Oh, my child! my son! stop; more than this it is not in my 
power to cause your body to work. Even now there was an object of 

* mine in my causing you to do thus, Now my heart has become at ease. 
Now whatsoever you may please, (that) do." 
Having said (this) the whole of his troops returned and settled down. 
 . i EB * * * » + * 





Extrracr IX. 
The Sultán, having spent half the night, went with those forty persons 
less one into the presence of the Holy Kh'ájah. ۰ 
“Oh Venerable one! ...... If you give me the advice, I will make an 
assault and have a hit at** the infidels. Perhaps God the Exalted will give 
us victory."'...... 


i "i f 


* Fareshán for pareshán. 
* t Lit. “The we-head-striking thing." 
I Literally, **on that (spot).” 
e $ Fesh for ۰ ' . 
E | Lit. “saying ‘I will take.' " 
P Lit, “ there is no power of mine to the causing to work your body (acc.)." 
es Tiy-mak moans “to hit" asa bullet hits the mark, or us 4 horse-loud hits against 
— 








— 





Lit «That is the good (course) that having awakened this infidel from his sleep, | | 
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e ۵ ۱ X. 
The Holy Kh'ájah and the Sultán, with all their friends, arose and 


set out. 


They arrived at the palace of Hárun Bughra Khán. The Holy Kh'á- 
jah raising his hands made a prayer: * By Thy Divine grace and favour 
give the infidels a deep sleep, and to the Musalmáns give vietory." Thus 
he prayed. At that moment, in fulfilment of the Holy Kh'ájah's prayer, 
(God) gave to the infidels such a (deep) sleep, that one might seize one 
(of them) by the waist and drag him out,* (and) none of the others 
would be aware of it ...... 

^ * * * * a 





ExrnacT XI. 
The Sultán Satuq, dismounting from his horse and baring his sword, 
entered Hárun's palace. 
He looks, Hárun Bughra Khan remains asleep. One of his servants 
sits attending to the lamp. ۰ 
He raised his sword to cut off Hárun's head.t Again ४ came into 
his heart that the killing of an enemy in his sleep is the part of a coward.{ 
Tt is best to awaken this infidel from his sleep, and exhort him to the 
Faith. §’ 
Again he paused and said: “ However much an infidel he may be, I 
have eaten his salt. I will respect the claim of salt.” 
` "Thus saying, he touched his leg with the point of his sword, and said : 
* Harun Bughra Khan!” Awaking suddenly he looks ; (and behold) Sul- 
tán Satuq Bughra Khan, with his drawn sword presented at his head, 
stands there. 
| This infidel said: “ Oh Sultán Satuq, having all this wealth, for what 
reason doest thou such a deed." 


— Then the Holy Sultan replied : “Oh infidel! The best of deeds is 
à this, that thou do what I do. Arise, the time is short. Consider (this) 
| opportiinity (as) valuable. Say this holy profession of faith: ‘there is no 











Divinity but Allab, Muhammad (15) the Messenger of Allah.” Repeat 
p" he said. 

| That luckless infidel consented not. However much the Sultán insist- 
ed, this hellish (one) consented not, guided by God to become a Musalinán. 





जज 
® Lit. “ Having seized by the waist of one (of them), (any one) would bo likely 
` to drag him out." Se 

CF Lit. Saying ‘I will cut off’ &c.’ 

- $ Lit. * Comes out from un-manliness.” 
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3 . "The Sultán several times brandished his sword to cut his head. 
Again he considered : * I have eaten his salty he has a father's claim," and . 
returned his sword. Finally having brought his hundred desires to the 
threshold of God, (who is) beyond (all) desire, he prayed saying: * Oh | 
great; God! "Thou seest the state of all creatures, (und thou hast seen) £ 
how many times I raised my sword to cut off his head, but respected his- 
father’s claims and the claim of the salt: Although there may be (this) 
father's claim (on me), oh God, by thy avenging attributes, cause this in- 
fidel to be swallowed in the earth." "Thus he prayed 

. The Holy Sultán's prayers were accepted; the earth trembled, the 
earth was split, and swallowed up Hárun Bughra Khán to the knees A 
: The Holy Sultán said: “ Oh infidel, seest thou what has happened. 4 
«Come ! profess the Faith.t I will pray for thee.§ Free thyself from this 
evil.” "Thus he exhorted, 
That wretch replied: “ It is better for me to enter into the earth than 


— — to enter into thy religion."|| So he consented not, हे 
i . . (The earth) swallowed him in up to the neck, Still he consented not. 
| 


The Sultán's wrath arose. Again he prayed. The earth swallowed up 
Hárun Bughra Khán, and he was not. 
At that auspicious moment a ray of light proceeded from the dawning 
i - of day. The Holy Sultan exckhimed : “ Beat the drum of Islám in my 
— mame; go forth and say, that it is (now) the rule of Sultán Satuq Bughra 
Khan Ghazi. Shout loudly the invitation to prayer." Thus he issued his 
hs commands 





* | Exrracr XII. 

۱ ° The Holy Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan, at the age of twelve and a half, 
— * became occupied in wars of religion. During the summer he made war on 
1 the infidels. In winter-time he performed the service and worship of God 


the Exalted 
n The Sultán Satuq Bughra Khán Gházi until his ninety-sixth year, as 
۰ v far as the River Amu that is before Balkhs| on this side towards sun- » 


è “Saying, I will ent off his head.” 

+ Lit. “this state of affairs." : 
t Lit. “bring faith." dis 
§ Lit. “to thee," But “dud” must be wnderstood as a prayer to God, or intere — 





ny entering the earth is bettor, kc.” 


— 
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Great and small, all remained in wonder, saying: “ What manner of. 


| Za*ifa is used as a term of respect equivalent to “ lady”; and marAüm is used of 
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rising* as far as the place call Karak” on the north as far as the place 

called * Qarà-qurdum'"f. [sie] (phe said) Sultan, having converted the infi- 

dels to Islám by his sword, established the laws and religion of the Holy 

, Muhammad, the Messenger of God, and gave them eurrency 

3 Ses They buried the Holy Sultán at a place called Mashhad in Low- 
^ er Artiish, in (the country of) Kashgar. 

— At the time of the Holy Sultán's leaving this world, the date 
was four hundred and twenty-nine....... 


— 





ExrnacT 1۰ 
The King Sultán Satuq Bughra Khan Ghazi had§ four sons and three 


daughters. The name of one (of the) daughters (was) ...... “dla-niiry s 
Khanem. Now 'Ala-nür Khánem was a sainted lady|| of very pure appear- = 


ance and chaste disposition, of right faith and firm belief ; and her story 
is like that of the Blessed Mary [may peace be with her]. In this wise: 
that when she had arrived at maturity, one night she was worshipping God 
the Exalted ; the Holy Gabriel [on whom be peace] came and distilled a 
drop of light into her sacred mouth, 

Fainting she lost her consciousness, Again she returned to life. 

Another tradition is, that one night she was going out to the door. 
At the door (behold) a lion is standing. At the sight of the lion the per- 
spiration bedewed (her brow). Her consciousness forsook her; again she 


^ 


۱ returned to life. After many days, after many months, on the tenth of 
. the month Ashur, on a Friday at the time of assembly for prayer, a son 
X came into existence, of ruddy countenance, with the eyes of a gazelle. 


















an occurrence is this?" The king in anger commanded, saying: “ Ascer- 
tain the truth of this matter." 

The nobles, the learned, and great men, questioned 'Alanür Khánem. 
She related the circumstances one by one. The assembled sagacious and 
wise men, and the learned and great, full of awe, exclaimed: “It is the 


: Holy “Ali.” 


* Probably for kon gish (which has no senso), should be read Kon chigish which 
has the sense given above, Otherwise it might read “as far as Kun-gish Kardk.” 

+ The whole passage is confused in the original as is shown in the translation. 
7 } Answering to A. D. 1037. The dates given agree with the age ascribed to 
‘Satuq Bughra Khan when ho died, viz. 96 years. He is said to have been born in 
A, H+333, and to have died in A, 11, 429. 


= § Lit. “of the king there were four sons," &c 


Lit, "mistress of certainty 











NE, NA E lineage nage, they named him ; 
ing: “ Let his name be Sayad “Ali Arslán* Tide so A ae | 
° After the Royal Prince Sayads‘Ali Arslán Khan had reached the ^ e 

of “seven, (they) married *'Ala-nür Khánem to Toq Buba Bughra Khan 
‘according to law. From them were born three sons; these aret Muham- | 
mad Arslan, Yusuf Areléh (and) Kizil Arslan Khán Pádsháh. 
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Extract XIV. 
" It is related by tradition that the Holy Sultán Satuq Bughra Khan's 
eldest son Hasan Bughra Khan was king at Kashqar. At that time ۸ 
x Rashid and Nugta Rashid, Jigalu-dlkhalkhalt of China, came with an 
c ۹ ia of thirty thousand, and beleaguered the city of Káshqar for a certain 
| * time. ० 
Xe In the searcity when the Musulmáns became straitened, having dis- 
tributed all the provisions (of every sort),§ these did not suffice, and they 
were reduced to the last extremity. Lest he should become|| answerable 
for (the deaths of) these Musulmáns, Hasan Bughra Khan (together with) 
j^ Yusuf Qadir Khán, Sayad *Alí Arslán, with all their nobles, taking a force 
f of forty thousand (men), issued out of the city and, drawing up their army, 
nim stood fast. The infidels also drew up their line of battle and stood. 
They threw themselves on the infidels, and dispersed them. The in- 
fidels in flight went to the town of Yangi-Hissar...... 








ExrnacT XV. 
The Holy Sayad “Ali Arslán, taking a force of ninety thousand (men), 
pursued the infidels. Fighting with them as they went, he joined battle with 
"them ata place called Urtang Qara (the Black Station). Here also there were 
several thousands of infidels. Attacking them, he caused the blood of the 
di infidels to flow like the River Jaihün.** Sword and battle-axe had no effect 
— 7? . onthe Holy Prince. The infidels remained in astonishment, The Jigálu- 
` flkhalkhél said: “ Sword and battle-axe have no effect at all on him ; no- 
: ۹ thing pierces him. How may (one) do (that) a sword shall pierce the 


` * Arsldn means ‘lion,’ referring to the story of his birth. 
+ Duk for dur is a respectful form. 


rd (unknown to those natives of Turkistán 
Kalmák name of some dignity or 
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Holy Prince ? Whoever may be likely to give intelligence (of) this, I will 
give (him) the equivalent of his (own) stature (in) gold.” Thus he pro- 
mised * 

At that time there was an old man of Uját* amongst the infidels. 
He said: “I will accomplish this work.'’+ 

He betook himself with guile to the army of Islam. For several days 
he went to and fro in the army, (and) entered into the service of the 
Prince's kitchen. No one paid any attention to him 

One day (the Prince) had returned from the holy fight and sat down 
He related several occurrences of the fight, and (the man of Ujàt) having 
praised and commended the Prince, asked a question, saying: “Oh Prince, 
Refuge of the World, sword and battle-axe have no effect on your High- 

= ness. What circumstance is this?” 

The Holy Sayad ‘Ali Arslán in his good-humour, said: “At no time 
does a sword or battle-axe pierce me. Except (that) when I stand up to 
prayer, my body becomes water ; at that time if (any one) were to strike 
me with a reed (even) he would pierce (me)." (The old man) was going 
about attentive (to discover) what (was) the case and what (were) the cir- 
cumstances of this magical power. He heard this speech from the gem- 
scattering (lips) of the Holy Prince ; no one became aware of the matter 

This traitor, having gone out from the midst of the army, told (the) 

- good news to the Jigálu.álkhalkhál of China. This infidel rejoiced and 
gave much gold and jewelry to this traitor. 
e E - = 





Exrracr XVI. 
One day they were calling to morning prayer. The Musalmáns as- 
f; sembled and stood in rows. They performed the instituted rites; and say- 
t ing the Jukbirf for the religious duty, they arose to prayer. 
The Surah§ (beginning) ** Verily we have given" was in the mind of 
the Mullá Imám.| But “ Verily we have granted a victory] came to 
his mouth. 


* Tam informed by n resident of Khotan that Ujd¢ is n village near the capital of 
that province; and that. in connection with the occurrence mentioned in the text, there 
Î still a saying current applied to a disloyal or treacherous person: “ Ho is ah Ujde- 
Hg?! See note at end of this Translation. In Eastern Turkistin tho word Kampir 
used in the text, generally means an old woman. Perhaps it should have been translated 
_ BO here. 
f Lit. "tho work (acc.) of this." ۰ 
} The words * God is greatest". wifh which the prayers begin 
=  $ Chapter of the Korán. The chapter beginning thus is the 108th, a short ono 
` || The Mulla who leads the prayer. 
— % This is the beginning of the 48th chapter of tho Korán. The verse quoted bo- 
1 d the 28th-29th of the same chapte رو‎ ath uet 
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1 T " n nfidels 
The infidels were on the alert 


struck the sacred head of the Prince. The head was severed from the 
body. From the sacred head of the Prince there came a voice : 

“Well, it is a careless Mullá'' it said. 

His proper name was * Mullá “Alam,” The nick-name “ Kh'ájah 
Bé-gham” (careless Kh'ájah) became affixed to him.* 

= = + “ < = e 





Extract XVII. 

The infidels urged their horses against (the Prince's) household. 
These (men) stood still and fought. They made over ever so many infidels 
to Hell. The attacking infidels finally made martyrs of them. . 

Then the Lady Mariam Khánem, with several (of her) maids, draw- 
ing a sigh of grief, entered the battle. They sent five and twenty infidels 
to Hell. The unbelievers eame on to the attack. She looked at the earth 
(for help). The earth split; at that moment she entered the earth and 
disappeared. After that they slew the maids. 

ج # * * ~ 


ExTraoT XVIII. 


The Holy Hasan Bughra Khán Gházi, the Holy Isan Bughra Khan 
Ghazi, the Holy Yusuf Qadir Khan Gházi, these Princes entered the plain. 
Killing infidels, they made the blood to flow (like the River) Jaihün; they 
cut (them) in pieces, and took their goods as booty. 

Juqta Rashid and Nuqta Rushíd, Jigálu-Alkhalkhál of China, with a 
force of twelve thousand (men), fled. (The Princes) pursuing after, reach- 
ed (the plach) called Kukiár.t There they fought for seven nights and 
days. Many Musalmáns became martyrs. With all this fighting, (mat- 
ters) did not come right. Othman Bughra Khan, à son of the Holy Sul- 
tán, with sixty persons, met with martyr's deaths. "The infidels, fighting 
as they went, retreated to a town of China. 

e ^ * * * * * 





e A certain “Hazrat Begam" is rovorenced as a local saint at Qizil. I was much 
exercised at hearing this saint spoken of as a man ; whereas tho title would mean ** tho 
Holy Princess.” Bat perhaps it is the “Kh 4jah Bigham" of the text, who has been 

m superstition 1 int, Pilate. 
verted by local on into a sain ilis 
` t The last village on the winter route to Tibet, south of Yarkand, 














- Exrracr XIX. > 

The Holy Füsuf Qadir Khán Ghazi and the Holy Hasan Bughra 
Khán Ghazi came to the town of Yérkand and dwelt (there). They per- 
suaded the people towards Islám. By the point of the tongue* they be- 
eame Musalmáns, and ppofessed the Faith. The people made an offering 
of their money and goods, their lives and bodies. They gave all of them 
to the poor. 

On behalf of this people (the Princes) prayed for a blessing. All the 
Musalmáns said ‘Amen.’ The prayer on behalf of these Musalmáns (con- 
verts) met with acceptance. It is said that by virtue of this prayer the 
city of Yárkand shall never be destroyed...... 

E # = ۷ 5 E 





ExTRACT XX. 
phen they came to the place (where) the Holy Sayad Prince ۶ 


Arsidn Khán Ghazi (had been) martyred...... The Holy Sultan Hasan 


Bughra Khan Ghazi having bared his head, and fixingt his eyes on Hea- 
ven, opened his handsf and prayed. "The Musalmáns said * Amen,’ 

The prayer was as yet not finished when a dark whirlwind arose. It 
was as if the sky and the earth were about to become one.$ 

After a short space of time the storm passed away. The world be- 
came bright (again). They look! (and behold) sand has settled over the 
martyrs; salt has settled on the infidels, For that reason they gave (to 
the place) the name * Qum Shahidán" (martyrs' sand). || | 

E E B * 

After this (the Sultán Hasan Bughra Khán) arose with all his 

troops and set out for Káshqar. He went and sat on his throne, The 


* As distinguished from the “point of the sword." 
+ Lit. "Sewing." . 

1 In the manner usual in the Musulmán's prayers, 
$ Lit. “It became as if about to make the sky the earth, and the earth tho sky." 
j| Still known by that name, to the South-East of Yangi-Hissár, 


E- ` * Lit. “Lamentation and lamentation.” 


we A. D. 1095. 
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y event of —— — ‘Ashur is really not a month, but tho — — 





x _ f This date of the month and. week seems to be ascribed as a matter of course ta 
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Exrmacr XXI. 


Jt is related that these Princes, (namely) the Sultán Masan Bughra 

Khán Gházi, the Prince Jean Bughra Khan, the Prince Husain Bughra 
. Khan, and the Prince Yiisuf Qadir Khan, sat on the throne of sovereignty 

for twelve years. ۱ 

In their time if they saw or heard of any one not dressed in a turban,® 
they used to drive an iron nail into his head. (The state of) cultivation 
was such that no one would take a ‘ chérak' of grain (if offered) for a, 
SEM Tas aan ۰ 





Extract XXII. | A 

These Princes were sitting on the throne of abundance (when) it was 
reported to the Mauláná Sa'id of Káshqar? that one hundred persons, with 
their three chiefs, were coming as Ambassadors from Turkistan. 
| “ Let them enter" said the king. 

Kh'ájah ‘Abdullah of Turkistán (and) Kh'ájah Abu-Bakr of Tash- 
kand entering kissed the earth in several places and stood up. 2 

The king (said): * May you not suffer fatigue or hunger! What is 
your condition ?§ Ye have suffered|| privation and trouble." Thus he 
questioned them. — 

They also having made obeisance said: “ Oh King, Protectér of the 
World, the land of Turkistán has lapsed into infidelity. We have come to 
ask for the intercession of Your Highness.” Thus they petitioned... 

۱ These Princes having gathered together a countless host beyond all 
koning, rode into Turkistan ..... * 

i her thoy had reached Turkistan,§ all the pepe great and small, 

of their own accord, came and professed obedience. hey were collected 

together at the king’s gate. 


e Lit. "turban-not-putting on person." 


Ki-ma-gau is the negative Inde finite 
Participle of the verb Ki-mak. 








+ A modern “ chárak" of grain is about 161۳5, and a “pul” is about the tenth 
E `` A Put “They gave news to the Maulina....saying: ‘one hundred persons.. s» 
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| . & Nindling for Ni hdLing “ what (is) your condition: 


A Il re drawn out." "p 4 sè “si Hazrat Sultan” after 
— बा The town and t called “ Hazrat Turkistán s € mu 
| y yu a ad Yasáwi whose shrine is mentioned w, It lies north 
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हि कर RE deed Q 222 y Language 
. After this the Holy Sultán, having made a procession round the shrine ® 
of the King Kh’ajah Ahmad Yasáwi, prepared food and drink, and gave 
(it) to his army 
The Holy Sultán remained during that summer and winter, and con- 
quered the whole of कह and Tüshkand. The nextt year he again 





He went through city by city, tribe by tribe, striking with his father's} 
sword, walking in his ways, and alighting in bis alighting places. Having 
defeated the infidels from the River Amun§ to the Sea Qulzum as far as 

-Qurdum||, by the gleam of his sword Islám became refulgent, and the 
pathway of the commandments was opened. ‘The Faith of Islam (and) 
the religion of Ahmad [Muhammad] were firmly established. Up to this 
time several years passed. They then consulted, saying : “ Let us return 
to the land of Káshqar. News has come that the land of Káshqar is 
drowned in infidelity.” €] 

Immediately they made proclamation on proclamation saying: “ Let 
the army be assembled." The army was assembled. 

The Sultán Hasan Bughra Khin said to the Prince Tisuf Qadir 
Khan: “Go you to Madain, make petition to the Holy Imáms, saying : 

' the land of Káshkar has gone over to infidelity we believe. We desire 
help from Your Holinesses.” Thus make your petition, he said. 

The Prince Fúsuf Qadir Khán went to Madain.** The King Hasan 
Bughra Khán came with seventy thousand men and sat down to besiege 
the city of Káshqar. They killed all these infidels, and made blood to flow 
(like the, River)"Jaibün. The Musalmáns met with victory. 

The infidels having brought over the people of Káshqar to their own 
faith, (these) had eaten the flesh of dogs, asses and pigs, (and) considered 
unclean snakes to be lawful (food) ; (thus) they had become and remained 
unrestrained infidelstT...... : 


e "Mazárdt-lar" a double plural of respect. 
+ "Sung-060* = “ áge-walla" (Hind.) 
1 Jájib for chápib ; fadar for padar, P. 


4 For Amu (the Oxus). . 
means the Red Sea usually, but also any other sea or lake. Qurdum 


in Turki place where waters disappear in the soil.  (Qurdum Qdg ia the name 
the district where the Yárkand Hiver disappears after stagnating in lakes and _ 


giv Al eb! to 4 
— But this Qurdum is perhaps the same as the Qara (black) Qurdum mention- 
E ‘ed in Ext. 


pi 
2, 


Kara-koram of Chingiz-Khan (by an 


XII, and is perhaps intended for the 
it might be thonght that all these 


from what comes after, 


anachronism). However, 


` places should be in Western Turkistan. 
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` ge Identified with the old city of Ctesiphon, on tho Tigris 
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From the side of the infidels Jugta Rashid entered the plain. From 
the side of the Musalmáns the Prince Tenn Bughra Khan entered the plain, 
and showed forth his bravery. He declared his name and lineage, and 
entered the battle-field. He fought in such a manner that his praise can- 
not be fittingly spoken.*...... - 

E = * * * ^ 





Extract XXIII. 

In fine they thus relate: that these four Imáms were at Madain. 
They had gone out on a three-months' hunting exeursion. The Prince 
Yusuf Qadir Khan standing respectfully in the Presence, made petition 
“Oh, Seed of the Prophet of God! we come from Káshqar. The land of 
Káshqar has become entirely infidel. If victory be not obtained in the time 
of such descendants of the Prophet as you, after this there will be no 
victory. If your permission be given, should there be a certain force of 
Islám with us, please God the Exalted, if God shows favour, having gained 
the victory we will come to the door way of your Holinesses." 

The Holy Imam Nasru-'d-din said: “ Oh Chiefs! Quickly collect an 
army, and go (forth) with His Highness the Prince 1۵۷ ز‎ if ye should 
be defeated, send a despatch to us." ‘Thus he commanded, 

- + B E E - 





— Extract XXIV. 

His Highness Hasan Bughrá Khán Ghazi gave commandment: “ Let 
an army be collected. No quarter is to be given to infidels.” 

In three days the army was collected. Taking the whole force, he 
went and encamped at the town of Yangi-Hissár. With its advaneed 
posts at Altunlug (and) its rear (extending) to Urtang Qara, the infidel 
(army) was lying encamped. ‘They fought for some days.......... At that 
time several hundred infidels, making a sortie from the mountains, began 
to slaughter the Musulmáns. Then Husaint Bughra Khan foaming ab 
the mouth, (and) bellowing like a mad camel, made fierce war. He moved 
on, causing the blood to flow (like the River) Jaihiin. By the Heavenly 
decree, being struck with arrows in several places, he fell a Martyr......... 





@xtracr XXV. 
His Highness Hasan Bughra Khán came into the plain ............... 
Becoming exhausted, he raised a ery of grief and threw himself (on the 
foe). He caused the blood to flow from the infidels (like the River) Jai- 


* Lit. " that it will not come rightly into landation.” 
+ Hore * Isan" should probably be read instead of “ Hussain," 
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hûn. Arrows struck the Holy King in several places. A flood of blood ` 
$ was poured forth. Nugta Rashid severed the sacred head of the Holy King 





| After the Holy Hasan Bughra Khán Gházi had suffered martyrdom, 
|. the infidels slaughtere | the Musalmins. (It was) as if the Last Day 









had come. The light Ws. world became darkness..,... 

n ExrnacrT XXVI. : 

= His Highness Yusuf Qadir Khán was at Madain...... Hearing that 
A Yusuf Quir was coming from Madain with an army of a hundred thousand 


men,t Juqta Rashid fled away with all his forces to the cities of China. 

| The people of Káshqar took valuables and presents, and went to meet 
_ the Holy Yüsuf Qadir in the Mountains of Andijan. They pressed the 

| skirt of his robe to their eyes, and kissed his feet............ cous —— 





FNTRACT XXVII. 


They further relate that the Prince Yusuf” Qadir Khan took forty 
thousand men tof obtain vengeance for his father's (death). Having be- 
[ sieged Khotan and fought for twenty-four years, he took the land of Kho- 
Eun, aud slów the Jigálu-álkhalkhál of China. (Thus) he took vengeance 

" for his father: 

- "He brought (away) the goods and booty of Khotan; (on) the banks => 
‘ of the Khan-Arik§ he bought the Seven-Villages (Yetti-kent) of Tazghun 

(at the rate of) a “ chirak™|| of land for one * misqàl' of gold, and dedicated 

(them) to religious uses 4 

` a Hê returned to Káshqar by the upper road, and encamped at a place 

| called Qízil. It being the place proper for building a “ Langar"€| in honor 

— ofthe Holy Sayad Arslin Khan, he ordered a tank to be dug. Immediately 

_ they set to digging the tank.  Loosening the ground with the points of 



















, ® Tit. “ Caused to arrive at martyrdom 
r t Lit. “Saying, Yûsuf Qadir is believed to be coming .. «4 ۰۰ ۰ ۷ ۰۰ ۰ ۰ (the Hoar- 


—. say tense in mish) 
* i 
۳ Tak. “Saying: ‘May I obtain &c.' ".......... 
"m b Or “ Royal canal ;" itis known by that this day, and is situated between 


angi-Hissárand Káshghar.  Tüzghun means * " Ttis also the name of a River 
and district in the locality noted above 

` | A“ Chárak" of land is the extent which can be sown with one “ chirak’ of seed 
A " chárak' of grain is about 15}lb, A ‘miscal' of gold is the seventh part of a “sér” 
A weight) ; at modern rates it is worth between 14 and 15 shillings. Land 
h took 1 Ib of seed to sow was therefore bought for about 1 shilling, | 
J A “Langar” is a traveller's rest-house connected usually with some shrine, —— 
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1 3, each man* carried away a 
tank was completed......T 
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Exrract XXVIII. 
{The Holy Imims having seen the letter, sai ® 
* Oh friends! a letter has come to us from the land of Káshqar. We 
are going in order to conquer the infidels. We have§ no other work than 
this.” 
......They started in thedirection of the land of Káshqar... After some time, 
having made Yüsuf Qádir Khán king over the land of Káshqar, (the Holy 
Imáms) set off in the direction of China. Having come there they sat 
down before a (certain) town. The infidels remained amazed at this army. 
At that time Juqta Rashid had a magician. (This man) said : “ Oh my 
King, why are you thus distressed. Is it necessary for them to see the 
town in order to take it, or can they take it without seeing it ? || 
Juqta Rashid exclaimed: “Oh Vizier, what speech is this? The 
city stands evident to the view, (yet) he speaks thus ۳ 
"The magician responded : “ However many days that army may stay 
here, (so long) will I conceal the town." 
Juqta Rashid having saluted him sat down. 
glad, and beat a roll on the drum of rejoicing. eM 
— ` Morning came. When the Haly Imims had concluded their prayers, 
they ordered a certain one (saying) : “Go in (to the city) and say : 
These who have come are the descendants of the Holy Mustafa** (on whom 
be God's mercy and peace). Their Holy names are Imám Násiru-'d-din, 
Imàm Mu‘inu-’d-din, Imam  Zuhüru-'d-din, and Imam Qiwámu-'d«din. 
They have come from Máwara an-Nahar in order to conquer the land of 
Kashgar, with an army of a hundred and forty thousand. 
ordered me (saying), go in and say to those infidels, hang your bows about 
your necks, come into my presence and become Musalmáns professing the 
Faith. If they do not profess the Faith, beginning with Juqta Rashid, 








All the. infidels were 


* Lit. “By head of man." 
+ A similar story was told me at Qizil itself, where also I obtained my copy of the 
` Taszkiratu-'l- Hughra (see Shaw's High Tartary, page 240). —* 
` $ The story here returns td the time when Yisuf Qddir had obtained assistanco . 
` from the Imáms of Madain, while Hasan Bughra Khán had gone on ahead (Ext. : 
XXII) to recover Káshghar, and had been killed (Ext. XXV). We seem to have here 


slightly different tradition.‏ و 


» 


a ۱ 
will they also take it not seeing F” 


Lit. "Seeing will they take the town, 
‘Li tou ۳ 1 Si tandin m4 = showing AE n PH 
te TAM [* دج‎ ophet M uhammad, 1 i. 
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314 
we will kill all the infidels, capture their children, and — their | 


` towns." * 


Having heard these words, the light of the world became darleness 0 
the infidels. The infidels considered and said: * We will not turn back 
from our faith." They pitched a green tent on (the roof of) the palace. 
The Shaman leading, one and forty magicians became occupied in their 
magic, 

They (the Musalmáns) prepared to fight. The city disappeared. 
They recognized that the magician must have exercised (his) enchants 
ments. Morning broke, the city became visible again. They beat a roll 
on the battle drum. At the moment when the bold soldiers were urging 
their horses to the battle, the city disappeared. 

In the same manner for forty years they fought together at (this) 
town of China. Finally one night Juqta Rashid with all his army, fled. 

° B ॐ * * 





Exrracr XXIX. 
The Holy Jmims started in pursuit of Juqta Rashid and Nuqta 
Rashid. 
SE na. The Imáms were at prayers, The infidels, finding the occa- 


gion opportune, slewt the Holy Imims like sheep, at the time of prostration. 


Then they all fought for the standard,f and eut off its bearer’s-hand. 


Without giving up the standard, he seized it between his knees. They cut 2 


क 
® 


off his (legs at the) knees also. He (then) held on to it with his neck 
(and shoulder). They severed his neck. The standard, soaring into the 
air, disappeared. The sun was eclipsed,§ the world became darkened. A 
voice came from the sky, a murmur came forth from the earth ; the infidels 
went off towards China. One man fled and went to Káshqar, and gave the 


P 





a सी TAA oe i e NAN Aga oo i i Een d ی‎ = T Ka = EE MEN ee ee eee -3 ۱ 
1877] | —— ef Enster"Turkistán. 845 


۱ He prayed, a thunder-storm arose, water flowed down from the moun- 
tains, rain fell from Heaven ; it placed the faces of the Musalmáns in the 
direction of the * Qibla' ; it turned the infidels' bodies face downwards, and 
carried away the heads of the unbelievers. s 

Then they took the Holy Imáms' sacred bodies, and placed them in 
coffins. The other Musalmáns' bodies they buried. 

The date was five hundred and ninety-six [A. n. 1199]. On the 10th 
day of the month 721.1 Hajjah, a Monday, the Holy lImáms drank of the 
sherbet of martyrdom. 

* But God knows best what is the ۴ 





. Nore ON THE ۶۰ 

[In the * Report of a Mission to Yarkand under Sir D. Forsyth, K. C. 
S. I.” (Calcutta 1875) in the History of Káshghar, p. 127, Dr. Bellew on 
the authority of the “ Tazkira Bughra Khan" with reference to a passage 
translated in Extract XV (above), says: “A poor and aged Jat/ic=Christian 
priest......... came forward as a candidate for the offered reward.” Now al- 
though it is not to be denied that there were N estorian Christians in Eastern 
T'urkistán at that time and later, I cannot think that there is any reference 
to them in the present text. The word in my copy of the work (Tazkiratu- 
N-Bughra) is distinctly اوجاتلیق‎ “ Ujàtliq", and besides the evidence given in 
. the note at the place (see above), I find the name *' Uját'" occurring as the 
name of a town or village in a modern song called **the Maids of Turkistan,” 
extending to 22 lines and celebrating the peculiarities of the maidens of 

different towns of Kashgharia. The following will suffice as a specimen : 


usp)‏ توزو Jas‏ ارزرک کاشقر لیک نگ قزلاري - اوزي کلنه بوبي خالنه 
Ly‏ <صار ننگ قزار et‏ - اوستون پوقاق GYR ७५‏ یارکندلیک cfi‏ 
قزلاری bis? X » # 3 के‏ تیزتان o> kadi‏ ايلچي قزلاري = کشمش fap‏ 
you Jy‏ ارجات لبق ننگ !)5 + * « Gwe eS (39५ wos‏ 
سریقول ننگ قزاري - بورني پوچرق تيلي سچوك NP SE ES‏ # 


Which may be rendered thus : 

* Straight and slender-waisted are the maids of Káshghar, 

4 Short, with saék-like figures, are the maids of Yangi-Hisar. 

“ A goitre above, fat below, (such) are the maids of Yárkand. 
Esa 3» 4 $94 9 « 9$, 9» * *" " 


transcriber, “It is of course Arabic. 







saving chiuse is added by the 
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४ Arranging apples on saucers are the maids of Khotan-Tlchi. 5 
* Eating many currants and grapes are the maids of Usar (of the Ujàt- 


[liqs). 

+ > * * a * 
“Wearing felt caps, with foreheads wide (or high) are the maids of 
| Sariqol. 


* Snub-nosed, (but) sweet-tongued are the maids of the Kirghiz.” 

The reference to the foreheads of the Aryan Sariqolis is interesting. 

After the foregoing portion of this note was in the press, I came 
across a passage in the later part of the Tazkiratu’l-Bughra which settles 
the question about the religion of the Ujat-ligs, and shows them to have 
been Musalmáns, though bad ones. It is as follows: 


dab خلفی‎ <i خلق بار‎ yu دی بر‎ ley! ool ای‎ usual 
७२०३० مسلماں دور دیںدا جاسوس‌لرق قیلیب قاچقاں کافرار ننک ارثه‎ 


“He said: ‘Oh my king! there is a set (?) of people called Ojat. 
The people of that (? place or tribe) are Musalmáns with their tongues, 
but their (real) religion is spying. Having spied they have sent letters 
after the infidels who have fled (7if.they are in tongue Musalmáns, in faith 
doing espial, they have sent &e.). Thus he represented to the holy 
Imáms." 

This character of spies and traitors is that in which the Ujat-liqs aro 
represented each time in the Tazkiratu'l-Bughra. With this agrees the 
popular saying regarding them recorded in the note to the original passage 
(Ext. XV. above). 

In a versified account of the same events as are recorded in the latter 
part of the Tazkiratu’l-Bugbra, I find the following parallel passage : 


دیدی ای بادشاه نیک JU] ZIG‏ اوجات 
g‏ 

ظاهرا دینعسه pols‏ اقرار لیک کونکلیدا کوب عداونی M‏ 

دیدیلار انداغ ارلسه اهل ارجات تاپمغایلار 22 جهاندا نجات 


WI WT paid: ‘Oh king (possessed) of good qualities, we have a village which 


they call Ujàt ; 


In appearance they assent to the (true) Faith but in their hearts they 


have much enmity.' 


They (the Imims) replied: “If the people of Ujat be so, they will not 
obtain salvation in both worlds.’ ” 


In the P ani book 1 find the following verses which identify the my- | 
















— 


Juqta Rashid and Nukta Rashid as the then chiefs ० 





۰ asn) سیاه‎ K3) اهلي‎ wia cody) شاا‎ KLAR. کافر‎ ust 

IS 5] جوقة رشید ینہ سک‎ FOO بری سید‎ 
* Two infidels were kings of Khotan, the people of Khotan were 

their soldiers ; 
* One of them they called Juqtá Rashid ; the name of the other 
۱ dog Nukta Rashid," 
In the Tazkiratu 'l-Bughra we hear of Juqta Rashid and Nukta Rashid 
from a little later than 429 A. H. (A. D. 1037) until 596 A. H. (A. D. 
1199). They are probably mere represenjative names. Khotan seems here 
to be considered as belonging to China. R. B. S. 1877.) 
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STORIES 

From FORBES’ PERSIAN GRAMMAR TRANSLATED INTO TURKI, 
ده ایدینگ و دریا‎ dors oJ» ولا‎ eS سوردی‎ NE esl بر‎ ۱ 
— آیدی‎ cle کورد ونکت‎ SNS Ka $9 Uc Sabs سر ينی‎ 
* یاد دم‎ 65.3... Rs سلاہ مت‎ op Lie es شبو ایردی‎ 
برگدا بربای نینگ دروازه‌سینه باردی و بر نیمه تیلادی آوی ننگ‎ ۲ 
تلاب‎ tudes دیدی نان‎ la$ یوق‎ 5७२५ کیم آغاچه‎ Cools ابچیدیی آراز‎ 
+ ایدیم آغاچه ئي تلاماب ایدیم کیم شونداع جواب تاپنیم‎ 
هر رت فبرستاذغه بارور بولسه چادريني باشیغه یاننیب‎ — bp م‎ 
آدم‌ار سوردیلار کیم موننگ سببي نیمه طبیب آیدی بو‎ ४०४ بارور‎ 
v فبرستانداغي اواوک لاردیں ار واتورمیآننگ اوچون کیم همهسي‎ 
$ درایمنی يبب اولوددور‎ 
ts بولدی‎ El بر باد‌شاه ارغلي بیلان آوغه باری ہوا‎ ye ا بر‎ 
پادشاه کولد‌ي‎ S025 ننگ دالوسیغه‎ 5,६०४ بیلاں شاهراده ایگیں لر بدي بر‎ 
بار دور سخره آيدي بلکه‎ ६४५३ ५४४ برايشاك‎ ४५०५० EMAL! و ديدي‎ 
a ايکي ایشا ک ننگ یوکی بار درر‎ 
دیدیلار کیم تیلارموس کیم سننگ ارچانگ توغري‎ ApS] بر درلت‎ © 
درك بولسون‌صو ارل دبک‎ Ss بولسون یا همه آدم‌ارننگ ارچاسی‎ 
ہواسون اول کوز بیلان‎ sy) coax لارنناگ ارچاسي‎ ५४४ ba دید ې‎ 
४५०५५] بر کون باد شاه برشاعر دیں آغردیه‌ی جادني بورك ی مننگ‎ 4 
used حاضر آدم ارغة‎ jte اول‎ usd) الیب‌کیلگالی‎ e? جلان‎ yy) 
مشتلانگلار و اورونگ ار کیم پادشاه ننگ کونگلی‎ ४“ eS uo 
A >» 
u$ و شاعر ننگ‎ E خوش بولوب‎ SASL حوس بولسون بو سوزدیی‎ 
* آدم الرغ مرتبه تاپتی بر درستی آنی کررگلی کیلهی ارل‎ d / 
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توتقالی کیلدیم ايشتدیم کیم قارغو مولوب سن e‏ 4 ' 

i Cory or PASSPORT ISSUED AT KÁsnoman. ud 
oles io بو اوجور‎ 
قراول + لرغه‎ ust 2२ 

 . قراول‎ da بارادور کراک کیم سیزلار‎ Sends برلان یارکندگه‎ bly 

४3,) ۱‏ بارعوحهة £55545 دخل 5 Vey‏ فیامای LG,‏ سا یوببارینکلار ویب 2 i “Vi‏ 

Ü f | sls vs — دشان‎ 2... $ Sy? ws) wa) مان مور‎ 

y. S | | ۲ Ft Aw 

۱ ۰ — > 

^ 





Cory. 
Agreement made at Kishghar.t 


" usd) دوفسان ”ڪرم ذبنگ او ی توقوزی‎ jy? ایکی‎ Sire بر‎ ais?) 
. بیبی مچادله‎ pl قابل باي ننگ اوغلي مالاق اقرار شرعی فيلدي‌که اهلیم‎ 
‘oy? urs ن‎ ens ناسعقول بولوب‎ 359^ uy دی‎ —ñi uS 
| بار‎ palal رلت سوقماس ?¢ و نعقەسینے رفدیده بیریپ مدکور‎ 
Pel ipo] aial بولدیم و ھررقت‎ ep | 4 eel اجنبی‎ 
A plae و با بیرج» شرعي سوققانيم‎ ZI Seul] daze] cR eil 
UM. 3 P jy) خیر: بولوب اگر خواهااسه‎ pakal و ظاهر بولسه مدکور‎ 
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مقرعه بر طلاق بای حرام EIL‏ مح LJ pas‏ و کان dks‏ .التقات @ 


قاضی ریس ७२‏ سید 
tala daal‏ 









Cory or A LEGAL OPINION GIVEN IN KÁSHGHAR.® 
مسئله‎ 

موئینگ بیانیدا کیم بر تقديري سفورگ بای نینگ ps)‏ کات 
دی اوئوز ارچ afis‏ فلي پوقالیب JOS‏ بولسه بعده سفورگی باي 
خاتونی آي خانغه gat)‏ اوتوز او چ تنگه فل نے آلیب قویغان بولسانگ 
ظاهر قیلغیل می یگرمه تورت تنگه فل قوشوب کونگلونگ ys‏ 
ایگیں نے ایتیب بيراي ५० ही‏ 205 ظاهر قیلیب م یگرمه تورت تنگه نے 
فوشوب ایکیی ایایب‌بیرم‌سام وعدم؟ نورسسام س او چ طلاق بولغیل 
دیب شرط قیلغاں بولسه اوشبو صورتدا شرع شریف Qn)‏ بوله 
jpe‏ آي Vo‏ فل ے ظاهر قیلیاسه Siw‏ باي هم بگرمه تورت تنگه 
wysie 2 5‏ آي bos‏ بیرماسه سفورکی بای i‏ حانت 
بولوب مذکور: آي بيبي سفوركي باي ننلگ ضرریگه ار ے طاق بولمایدور 
و الهه اعام 
لمعلق باالشرط لایفزل dhe‏ عدم وجود الشرط 2 خان 
plas‏ باالشرط عدم قبل رجوده نایم 


è This was found between the leaves of a book purchased in Káshghar. 







yu! دقع دون رجو ها‎ ¢ sind 








eS الاك‎ 
WI الراجی زحست‎ ۵ 
ws =” ane 
ट حسام‎ 





EXTRACTS FROM THE * TAZKIRATU-'L-BUGHRA." ۹ 
EXTRACT lI. ۱ | 

بر کون حضرت ابو النصر سامادی نینگ بر »ریدلاری سوال فیادیکه 
یا بزرگوار شونحه مال دنیالاری توروب نیمه ارچون سوداگر لیت فیلادورار 
esd‏ ]133 حضرت خواچه ابو الذصر سامانی el MO‏ ای تسود 2०२‏ خوب 
آینوزسبزار SS‏ می عقلمنه قدایسب‌محضرت رسول‌الله نینگ سنت ep‏ 
e?‏ وقت دا ترک فیلغان یماس آنینگ اوچون تک فیاشنی خواعاامای 
JS —‏ زکوات بیریب منفعت ییتکوزادورس  L O‏ 
چيايكك‌نی تک فیاسام 3 ७२०२२! T p‏ ”تررم hs ys‏ 
و یده ایدیلار T‏ ای Josse‏ بو حکایت نی ایشنمادینگ(رهو بر کون حضرد 
رسول amm JOS‏ مبارکد: ارلنوررب hoy‏ بر aim?‏ نامراد Sas?‏ 
کیلدیلار آبدیلار پا رسول الله bol‏ *عابهلار زردار زکوات بیرادورار بیزگا هم 
زکوات نینگ وابینی تاپقودیك بر ایش بیوسناار بیزارهم شرل اشنی 

رکوات نینگ puc‏ دیب عرض 30०1७‏ حضرت 

رسول جدا آیدیلار که ای‌نامراد Yala?‏ کرد« نماز بامداد نینگ 





vs? | Ree ye 4, 









لله لرنوز ارچ مراتبه الاه اکبر اون مراتبه ا اله AU]. Y]‏ وحده 1 شریک 
I»‏ 


LUI‏ و له الحیف هو علی २२ 7 AS‏ دیسانگ لر زکوات برگان نینگ 


PAN بسیا‎ wy Mile? ر دیب اء ر قیلدیلار بو نامراه‎ kana LU بوابيني‎ 
و‎ This is to bo read upwards and downwards from the middle. — 
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FNo. 8,‏ 
بولوب قالدیار she?‏ کوندیں کبن Bale? Joy‏ ایشتیب )2 هم اوفو 
بلار بو نامراد عابهار 552 حضرت رسول lod‏ نبنگ کاشااریغه AS‏ 
آیدید ار ५‏ رسول all)‏ زردار Yala?‏ ?¢ بیز ارفویدورعان دعانے ارقوب 
— هم cel?‏ تاړاد ررلار دیب عرض las] Mass‏ حضرت رسول خدا 
XT‏ ار که ذلک فضل i A fe all‏ پشاء یعنی خداي IS‏ زکوات 
نینگ Xx]‏ هلاغان بنده‌سیکا بیرادور م قایداغ آيتاي دیب 

حواب بیردیلار بس معلوم بولا دو ex‏ زکوات دہ بی نمایت دواب بار ایک 
شول ve‏ دیس u^‏ سود اگرجد hs‏ 2 ترک eis dos‏ دید دلا 
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Extract IT. 


حضرت سول LAS‏ آیدیلار سلطان سفوق بغرا خاں‌نی شرل خوجه ابوالنصر 
‘ سامانی ss bahe)‏ کے JENI n‏ شول زمان کار "n "n gS ५)‏ 
شرف وحودع۸ کیاوز اون &xXeo Igo BS. Sl‏ مشر 92 لوا pos TENG‏ 


wei اللک بو‎ e! us” دد لار اول‎ | la رسول‎ d,d d^ Bh و‎ 
>> a$ زماندیی‎ Ma? Axa. بولور‎ en yoy due عازی‎ 


— 


c» nm دیب بو حدیست نی‎ LA) "ma e ws” بورگولحه ادل‎ 

سلطان ستو بغرا خان LSE‏ دایداغ Kan pa‏ یک دیب غایبانه Gre‏ 
AS?) nm‏ بادسه ار ححرت سلطان yang E UE‏ 42 کیلش &x)d‏ ] 
KSC‏ فالیس دور عشل CS Cale PoP?‏ دصرت Mal»‏ نی 
ایزلاب ترکستان ظرفیفه سفر Xx x x Malad‏ 









Exrracr III 
4 E بر کون حضرت سلطا شکارغه چتتي‎ oy) سلطان کافر صورتید!‎ = - 


— uns dio ns amd. 






- 





uh aU. 


¢ 4 w ] ۲ a? (ê ۰ hs 
1" - हु í = | 4 t ۳ > "IRI 
۱ ۳۹ da TS STETIT Y J मं < — 
my: 4 "i M ۷ €" * " x * P ‘ 


Save) 4 





E AN i ۳ WA - 
E 3 و‎ cores مت‎ * —— < . P i a3 ^ 


لار شکار فيلا Yos‏ اسلا آرئوشدا بقو nal elt By Ves‏ لار dit‏ جوش 

صورت و piw aps‏ > آدملار علف زا رعه PI"‏ حصرت سلطان — 
لاری برله بو کاروانلار طرفیعه روا بولدیلار کوروب بو شهر ls gla & HON‏ 
a‏ ادم بو sey?‏ بو 4443 vss‏ لار 2 uus‏ دیب حیراں VC‏ پورونگلار 
باریب گورالی دیب رران Mole‏ اما بو کارواناار حضرت خواجه ابو الذصر 
سامانی انرد یلار خواجه ابوالذصر سامانی باقسهلار dhe?‏ آطلیغ ets pelas‏ 
te‏ بافسدلار ha‏ دا کورکان حضرت سلطان سئوق بغرا خان غازی ایکاذلار 
حضرت | بوالنصر سامانی کوروب a=’) sol‏ لاء طلیجم مسر بولدهی دیپس 
بسهار OSs‏ بولديلار Se ya‏ خدمنکارلاریغه آیدیلار دنیا و آخرت نینک 
سلطائی tisie‏ مقصود وم کدلا۵وا بلکه eS‏ بو دیارغه eias‏ نینک 
xeu‏ سول mls‏ سردي Lab c EJ‏ دای برد کی ای خدمت کارا shez‏ 
Te —“‏ نگلار Co‏ خواجه ابو uA M ya]‏ همه 521५० US‏ 
nom‏ نمار دس فارع ys‏ دنه آورون Liss BR? B‏ شورف یلار تا شول 
tgs‏ حصرت ساطای b]‏ زبنگ ४५१५०४३३‏ نوردیلار حضرت سلطان ۱ 
ghe‏ قالیب ایدیار *چایپ کارراں ایکاندرکلار بیز دی بروا فیامای n‏ 
a si qe Mm‏ يرکا اوروشةه مشغول بڊولدی 

درب شجو سوزد: ایرد یلا حضرت pall yal kalyan‏ سامانی Ep pod gt‏ 

७४१५४] i لار حضرث‎ als 2 c Mas baz 351] is حضرت سلطان‎ 

eH?‏ حضرت خواج؛ اڊوالدصر سامانی alag‏ کو ni‏ حضرت خواج۸ 

ابوالنصر ساماني حضرت ساط Ju EP.‏ نوشکان eum‏ 

F dF! اربدان ماع لاردیں ایکےدیں‎ iS wel cel AS 
"i er) Joy $32 آلدیلار‎ AS Sl aS WA UD 
اجان دل تبرل‎ thls حضرت خواجه ابوالنصر سامانی ی حضرب‎ 


i 

" 7 ار کانور —— حف رت‎ Aya بولوب مسلها ا ری > شول‎ la 

d 

که آنلاری ددم فد la‏ حضرت خواجه ابوالنصو سام انی آید رلار tiie‏ 
el‏ جه ابواانصر سامانی دپدیلار خضرت سلطان bole‏ کیم * SA‏ 
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x R. B. Shaw—A Gre Med ef [No. 3, 2 ۹‏ 954( 
d Y ce laa EN‏ = 
السلام yi]‏ كشي ^£ —— خوعال "بولوب آیدیلار که j Pe e‏ 
Rodd y®‏ دیسانگز cls?‏ قدلای اما بیز 2४]‏ دوروب یوک و ذگزے ارچوق ك“ 
فویوب gH‏ الور vite‏ دیب بره AK‏ باشدگزارنی Sy‏ او وشقه مشغول 
بولدرنگزار ae j~ qu‏ یز qe‏ ایشدگزارننگی z MED‏ 
بیان Saks‏ دیدپلار ]105 حضرت خواجه | بوالذصر سامانی آیدیاار که r CONTE)‏ 
sels ato‏ 34% دنیاد| دورادررغاں Wo‏ ايناس هر تشی > wide‏ 
سبجیدیں ادم دوزخقه کرفدار بولادور و 602 همه‌میز بو دنیادین KAT‏ 
wt‏ 
E‏ 
sals‏ 5 د سا جواب yas‏ دلا UD y‏ ساطان ^c‏ اہوالدصر NEL‏ 
دی ډو سوردی ETT]‏ کونگل cole? ANG V fy? p? EY‏ آیدی 
ای y” euo] 2 3 IM "n bly‏ ھم | tnd Ad‏ مج ریا 






























3, 3२५२० اوژوش‎ 6S فبلاد ورغان‎ gen "Nu ڊو‎ gie J 


بولای دیدیلار حضصرت خواجه ابوالنصر سامانی oss]‏ که Y desk gelf‏ اله 

لا AU‏ محمد رسول ४0‏ کامه شهادت aval‏ آن $ اله था‏ أشبد ان (7८‏ 

dye; dae ۳‏ دینک دیدیار حضرت سلطا کلمه شپادت نی کامه طییه 
Nas‏ اددیری bad sam" ops‏ نیمه کش درر دیسا سورد ی حصرت | 

خراجه ابو النصر سامانی ایننیلار که Ko dome‏ خدا ننگ درسني 

है و اخرت‌نی خدای تعال شول ٣مد ارچوں .3415( قیلغاں اول‎ we 

کونی گناه گارارني درز خ دیس خلاص فیایب بہشت ٤‏ آلیب in‏ 

00 پیغمبرار‎ Ej) ننگ دینی راست ر شربعتل(اری راست‎ ७५०” Qj 

نینک M‏ درک ples!‏ ارز AY roars‏ شرده‌دی منسوخ هرا — u^‏ 

dez‏ پورتان بواده پورسة مراد مقعم‌وديغه پیدارلار دیب حضروت 

| خدانی y‏ 27:50 اندین حضرت سلطان خواجه ابو yak‏ ساءاني ^ 
7s 2‏ 4 آینڈٹی ار که &E sl as sl‏ يول کو cul als M⸗⸗0‏ د 

— ہرلک Ais‏ اورکاتاذورےانږ Aak)‏ بواسه اورکاتینکې u^‏ هم او رکانیب 
دز نک ५‏ 1>21 .4.5 مشغول ॐ JRH "PE‏ ۰ 









m oue ==, 


eats ON Col Sr: SJÉEDRAOT ING ag 5५: i es 
i7 حضرت سلطال برکم فرق كشي‌ني برد ی بر بی چراب کیایب آیدی‎ 
ام خشة‎ Kie Ss sls اکر منینگ پر آشناچیلیق‎ SL ای‎ c VS 
Depo همه‎ Le, جنگ دیں‎ al] مسلمان بولونگار حضرت محمد رسول‎ o 


ننک اولوغفی راافضلی Jy‏ شول دی غه دیب T‏ 








~ al 
Extracr V. ۱ | 
حضرت سلطا سئوق بغرا خان ننگ دادالاري هارون بغرا خان کافرلی‎ 3 


la क‏ ناس ددری 4 alite:‏ ايرهي شکری es‏ بات تولا ابردي فراست 
ty‏ حضرت سلطان ننگ مسلمان بولغانيني بیلدیار اما نخی مو 


اربدانرای معلوم بولسون Brits p‏ آيتمادي × × x‏ 





ExTRACT VI. 

حضرت سلطاننی اولئوروشکا قصد قیادی بو سوزني حضرت سلطان " ۲ 

i یل‎ dz 3,6 که ای‎ p AD] vhs فر دای‎ sl sally "ET 
فرزندیمه نیمه اوجون‎ "mn زگ بو دوزد ریات و مشقت بیان‎ 

४134५ /‏ — دیب اراعه توشهیار هارون بغرا خاں (owes, cate] CEU‏ 
آیتقی ای مظلوم بیز نینگ دیدمزنی ७७२‏ قبلیپ *حمد CS‏ صهری .۰ | 

E 2 wel دی‎ pss eA Le لار که ای کافولار‎ iul (6923 Lot wy | 
D. ارلغورگیل‎ A) بواسهة‎ bpd دینیخه‎ Cfi PH) Jae با‎ cb 

سا siz]‏ لار شاررن بغرا خانعه بو سوز pine‏ بولدي E um x x‏ 





| ry | Extract VII 















R. B. Shaw—A Grammar of the Language (No. 3,‏ 
سیزنی ** AAAS RI des — RNS E41‏ کردی 20 گمان 
قیلاد ررمیز ४०१०‏ حضرت Male‏ کافرلار ex bi] ato)‏ ار uus)‏ بغرا 
Am QM‏ فودمادی )2 که ای iy‏ بو انننگزغه o>‏ 53 تمآید وم qu‏ 
بر pones 5 u$ ale ds * DE KSN‏ رسانگز (UAE‏ 
پونادررس دیدی حضرت ساطان بوگوروب فوبوپ os‏ فیلیب MRT‏ 
که فایداغ فیلسام بولور ایکیں دیب قبول قیادیلار اما یمان پریشان بولدیلار X‏ 





Extract VIII. 

حضرت ایو | QJ P‏ ناگ فاشلاریغه پاریب as jus!‏ ای بز URS‏ 
yp)‏ بغرا خان "A‏ یسلا بولغانیمنی ER‏ فیلاد‌ور ut] us‏ 

"I Los‏ بر MSN‏ یداد وره اول cow R4 ex‏ رل سیو 
فو باردب بیربنگ us 5| so‏ فدلسام wee‏ اسلام دی BE yas AS‏ 
PM‏ دو دزی b>) ye c > pore Ash) pris "T‏ (بوالنصر 
سامانی ५१, ++ es AŚ PLESSEN‏ اوزذ حافظمی نادس سافلاعاق ७१३३३‏ 
५० ८ 33७०० ean‏ ايش Fi yael p> 2 pls‏ دام سالیش 
7० ls‏ درت Om"‏ وس سالسانگز Jos‏ نگ dia!) ४७७७‏ دواب داپارسیز 
36 ) ر ناگ ts. NI‏ بو B ire‏ ول فرشا بولمانگ oa yes‏ 
Ia Las‏ سنوی a‏ بغرا خان , سور دی vers)‏ — حدر عال جو e9)‏ لا اویلاریگه 
pe‏ ادو AN‏ افداب حقسی gto > uL uy Mm‏ اشکر 
هبه eX Sy‏ اینادررغان By‏ جمع بولدی yx? yy‏ خان حضرت 
سلطاننی sl WT al ca.‏ 85 ای 57 اگ gie‏ بیزنبنگ دیدمز 
۵ بو ساگز يز T Lada‏ سیر هم SAAS‏ بیز باس اورغان تدم که 


دصرد تا ساطان حم س jal een‏ رعبت لاری برله EO LSP‏ 4 := 


میسدوررب بلاک اربنی شیمالاب Gre‏ یارادلاری‌برله به نت م 
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DAT در‎ VY 2! ade mene YE ue» دیپ ایک‎ | < 
W ۱ yug — د‎ nml قویدیلار او چو چی دهد | ڪھ تا‎ =y ; 2 : 
i ri! ye ای بالام فرزند یم توختانگ‎ ¢ ii 1 — past بغرا خان‎ wy e a 


— — بدنینگزنی ايش قیلدوروشته eie‏ يوق Ve‏ هم سز کا مونداع Jus‏ 
خواه (سانگز فیلینگت ديدي همه لشکرلاری یانیب X SS‏ 





ExrnacT IX. 
CYC باریب یابزوگوار‎ &so MANG ew بوالنصر‎ | dal حضرت‎ 
NIV فرارغه‎ g AS To Dre >+ d Kie ۳ ۳ مصلےے‎ 4 
sso Koes TTT pn "rx pot dn] ७५. 6.5 شاین‎ 





۴ ExTRACT X. 

















قوب Ax.)‏ روان بوادیلار هارون بغرا خان eS‏ اورد MLSS exl‏ حضمرد 
حواچه ابوالنصر سامانی فول کوتاریسب دعا Hols‏ که اہی فضل 
آحسانینگ 5४ Als‏ ) عه pēs) ६४५७‏ بو OSs‏ مسلمانلارغة OSs ps‏ 
bobs (०.3 C99 — © =‏ شو whe‏ حصرت خواجه )2 e है‏ ننگ te5‏ 
EIIE eor ce‏ شونداغ اوبقو بردیار کیم yes‏ 
توتوب سودراگودیک LU‏ يذه بري ننگ EON‏ ماس ایردي XX‏ 








Extract XI. 

سس > UD‏ سلطان سار pe LS‏ | خان رک Lm ND. b]‏ سا شم شی ولا رد M‏ 
اریتولاب ای 29०‏ بر Kissa‏ رک چراع i>‏ دس ارلنو اد هارون Um‏ $ 
خان زنگ UAU‏ کیسای [VP — ५)‏ شمشيراريني تذگلاب ; y.‏ " 
: ي که دشمن ني لوقد! .ارلدورماک لیک 


B "^. 









VALUTA 




























p C337» Ais eX. a 97 5 sls‏ که هرد 





EU. y) بولسه‌مو‎ t کافر‎ 
kawah) WEST بغرا خان اذ,طواب‎ wy آیدیلار‎ — Kaki 59 
۱ cox la 4b Sls AND لارینی‎ pana Maina سلطان سدوی بغرا خان‎ Dy 


۶ ۵ 
® 


تورادور بو کافر Lai)‏ ای Malo‏ شور مداع TINA‏ سدده دوروب نیمه E err‏ 
go‏ ایشنی tty! bl um y AH wy ls‏ لار 4$ ای yt‏ ابش ۲ 
"EU‏ اربدانی شبو که ص JALI‏ ایس فیلغیل فربغیل رقت تنگ فرصت 
Sate? Iu @‏ ور 
Mo «Ll‏ دیدیلار ارل P‏ ی eX ceded Us CRE‏ سلطان - 
E‏ جدل Mis‏ ڊو ese‏ وی ناثیس مسلما us A?‏ او Y ý‏ 


ناماد ي حضرد dia thla‏ مرا تبه شمشیرلاریفی حواله Wals‏ باشیذنی p".‏ 


کوسای دیس NSLS‏ که — ایدم داد الیق > 
wh Ce 23) yaan ga Lap M‏ رردیلار > uhala‏ ڍوزلا T‏ ے حا ES‏ — 
CES MNS he SS‏ درگاهیذه کلتوررب دعا قیلدیار که ای بارا خدا ياس . 
GRU ०७,७६० arom ]‏ حالیفی کوروب توراسی که diz?‏ مراتده شمشیر i‏ 
حقینی سافلادیم | Aw Agha‏ البق حة ډو Ves D Kaw‏ قہا 
لبق "ATCP‏ له بو SIT‏ وتو سانگ دیب pools ce ue‏ 
e»‏ ساطان ننگ es‏ مسلیاي بولوب پر تیبراب ییر پاریلیب E‏ 
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=i 
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ET 


> a$ Yes حصرت سلطان‎ ७ 5४:१२ oH ASS < خان‎ ie 
. دعا تيلاي‎ ४५.० "a Jat, Les] ASS ای کافر کورد ونگمو بو حالنی‎ 
F 5 پدر‎ RIALS) Utes بو‎ hobs (Cami بواغدل دیس‎ lS eS بو‎ 
` کیرگانیم #خشیراق دور سنینگ دیننگفه کرگولچه دیب قبول قیلمادی‎ 
hee e سلطان‎ = yaaa Leola تدول‎ t خی‎ ७5१६ کال ی عه‎ 
یوق بوا‎ SHIN خاںے‎ bh wy EL لري کیلیپ‎ a 
مشریقدین بر روش لیک پیدا۔‎ Bis ge سعادت‎ — "Y ee 
ve منینگ اتدمغه موقونگلار‎ | j سلطا آید یلار که کرس اسلامنی‎ 


"E i m. 
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ExTRACT XII. 2 
ae عرات قيلديلار قيش ليقدا خداي تعا لي‎ alis در‎ n پولدیلار یازپلیقدا‎ 
حضرت‎ ASAE طرفی فرافوزدوم دیکاں‎ Jus gas قیش کراک دیتان‎ 
deo” = a> vii مسلمان‎ es y m3 Was ری‎  رنسمس‎ «Sis ملطان‎ 
lar woe je ارتوشد|‎ up | 13,556 eu Py RAK ار‎ a d 
Axi حضرت سلطان بو عالمدیں بارغاندا‎ x... × oo x JAS دف‎ 


تورت یوز یگرمه توقوز ایرد‌ی .×...× | 





ote 
». ۳ Extnacr XIII. 


c‏ حضرت ساطان سدوق بغرا خاں غاری باد‌شاه ین نورت اوغلانلاري 
ارچ فير ed‏ , وا Ci} 9 Ae yp? KKK "d‏ آتلاری اعلا دور ep‏ 
Sarno ur‏ مرحومة اډردیلار و ر e‏ فصه(اری حضصرت مردم gale‏ 
| تسلام d asii‏ دیک دور انداع Zaupal Me Esc!) ess‏ ۱ 
برکچه حضرت ale Go‏ و تعالی‌غه عبادت فیلور ایردیار حضرث ‏ 
جبرائیل عليه السلام کلیب اوار نینگ مباک آغزاریغه بر قطره نور تامیز . . 
uà e‏ ر که بر ८६४‏ ایشک ک liny i) pae‏ بو TTE‏ 
"n‏ 
yo!‏ شيرني کوررب تیر باستیلار ھوڈلاریدیں کیتیب ينه هوشلاریغم ٠‏ 
کیادداار „pai dis?‏ دچند " ای دین کین عشور آي gual v ४‏ — 


LE, E OLIM Ne Ne 
j * 
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R. D. Shaw—A mar of the Lanquage [No. 8,‏ | 860 
Eyl‏ کچیک همه حیران قالدیلار بو AGE)‏ وافعه دور دیب حضرت 
با شاه در — بولوب بو ابش نینگ راسنینی ]954 دیس مر 20०५५‏ 
ES yes]‏ 23.481 اعلانور خاددم دی سوردیلار وافعه ني بر بر بیان 
JANE Walas‏ و us Ud‏ اکان لا po‏ بولوب دور — > e‏ 
دور دیس sk Qua sy Vnd — (24 nm d. em‏ سلا 
خان بولسون دیب ات قویدیار حضرت سید sit‏ ارسلان خان باد‌شاه 
pis Abily cla‏ کین اعانور خانیمفیی از روي شریعت توق بوبا bia‏ 
4५3५.‏ نسدت GAS), QUAS‏ ارچ )~ وجوذعه قلبس des” n»‏ 
ارسلان توسف ازسلان Qi‏ ارسلان خان ४५५७५‏ ایکادد وک لار KX‏ 





Extract XIV. 

کاششرغه باد‌ساه ایتاندیک ار شولوقت ده جوفته رشید نوفنه )33.2 be‏ 
اخاخال whale‏ ]1934 مینک لشکر gh‏ کیلب ند محل V‏ 
{sibs cus ५ ५००४४‏ بواغاند! صسلمان ار تنک Rod os lam lel,‏ 
اب آش بیریب راست کیلہدی ناچار بولدیار بو مسامانارغه NP‏ 
ری برله فرق منک لشرني eT‏ شهر دی چتیب صف تارتیب 
توردبلار کافوارهم صف تارتیب وردی ارزلاريني کافرلارغه اوروب HS‏ 
فراکند: قيلي کافرار lam fe ere‏ موضعیذ؛ باردی XXX‏ 





ExrRACT XV. 

حضرت ءاي | Ve ७‏ غازری نهسان مذگ لشکر e L‏ کافر 
چند مینک کفر crap! jy‏ جنک قیلیب ix RS‏ 
حضرت باد شاه غه )& تڊر کار قیاماد ی کافرلاز m | usw wl p>‏ ۱ 
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». 










tu sanan dn sie. 






۲ * हक الاد ج‎ Ad E | 
ذمرسة اوتما ور‎ e pools کار‎ alol دیع بتر‎ Ac) پو‎ 
WARTS A 

حضرت پادشاهغه فایداغ قیاس» IES‏ هر کشي شوني آنگلاب n‏ 
د کافرلار Gable! sal‏ بر کمپیر بار ایردی آیدیکه موننک ایشینی 
چیریک انعیدا پوروب حضرت iol‏ ننک بورچی ved. OAS,‏ 
دا یوررب e Kiya‏ )= خبردار بولمدی بر 55 4:358 انیب 
4 آراحوررب اید دلار بو SiS aia‏ ننک "d‏ بیان قراس T‏ 


eo 


باد‌شاه ese‏ دعر }3 AOS‏ قبلیب سوال LSA‏ ابدیکه ای باد شا 


Jul o‏ آیدیکم 


عالم slay‏ حضرتلاریکا ES‏ تبر کار فبله‌اپدور Ad‏ واقعه دور دیدهی حکرت سید 
علی ارسلان خان igh‏ غاری خوشوقت لیکل(ریده آیدیلار e Kie es‏ 
lay‏ & تیر اوتماس Leo‏ نمارعه نو e SIME)‏ سو بولور شول A d=?‏ 
ده یکاں برله سالسه شم کیسار دیدیلار بو جادو نیمه سوز j ey: Axis Kor}‏ 
دور خبردار بولوب ys‏ ایردی حضرت پادشاه ننگ E‏ نثاراریدیی 
بو سوزژی ایشندی آذنگدیی هی ps CS us‏ بولماد‌ی بو دله pes‏ 
AE ure Jels mE — a> uel‏ دوس بر Vs‏ ډو کافر ODE‏ 
۰ خودوفت بولرب بر BHO‏ زر زیور بسیار بيردي X × X‏ | 





EN. Exrracr XVI. — 

* — نماز با‌دادغه آذان اوقودیلار مسامادار جع cou‏ صف صق 
* بولوب توردیلار سست نی ادا قبلیب فرض aS‏ تکبیر NI)‏ نماز a — BS‏ 
توردی‌لار ملا امام ننک کونگلیده سور انا اعطینا ايردي GU) aes‏ 

0 دجلدس صف‎ ask بولوب وف نی‎ jars کیلدی کافرلار‎ e 
Ge و‎ # * 
٠ am^? شہیدا‎ UL وکفی‎ Phos صف ریب مسلمانارنی شهادتکا‎ 0 
حضرت بادشاه ننک مبارک با شلاریغه‎ TAKI Bs آیت ارشبو‎ abi) رسول‎ A 
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. ` Exrracr XVII. r 
E توروب جنگ قیلدیلار‎ GUE سالدیلاربولار‎ oT ४; Neral کافر لار‎ 
a فيل اخر بواره‎ ud کافرلار‎ babs سپاریش‎ ARS S دراه‎ 6 e 
s! els (b^ fen ety? کی حند 4$( بیله‎ uP فیادپلار‎ ax 
BLII, m Bk sir مه پش‎ K 252०, i uA دردذناکا‎ 
فرالادیلار ییر یاریلدی شول ساعت پرا‎ F غلبه — کيلدي‎ s 
× × x فیلدیلار‎ aus, ५५१४ ८९% کریب غایب بولدیار‎ 





























ExrRACT XVIII. 
حضرت ایس بغرا خاں غازی‎ sje ७७ حضرت حس بغرا‎ 
sy ४ خان غازی بو باد‌شادار میدانغه کردیلار‎ po حضرت پودف‎ 
pol] os dle فبلیب‎ su wl ái] قریسب خون جبحون‎ 
خلخال ماچیں اون ابکی منک لشگر‎ MES جوقنه رشید نکته رید‎ 
a ياد یلار اندا ينی‎ Jibs کیندی ارقه‌سیدیی قوعلاب کوکیار‎ wil 
جنگ‎ A) مسلماںلار شہیں بولدی‎ dhe? جنک قیادیلار‎ sis 
بغرا خان‎ ue فیلیب راست کیامادی حضرت سلطا ننک بر اوغلاذلاری‎ 
jos las C لار کافرلار‎ gs woles wits? دی‎ 4$ de | زي‎ 
* شهری؟ فاچیب کیتدی‎ er 





ExrmacT XIX. :‏ 
۱ حصرت پوسف قدیر خان — حضرت LS‏ بغرا خان S‏ 
AS e eh aiS J‏ نوشدیلار TES‏ نی ایمانخه دلالت ols‏ بذوی WY‏ 
t‏ مسلمان بولدیار ایمان کیلتوردیلار ol‏ پل مالینی es ७५७‏ 
i ihe‏ نثار قیادیار همه‌سینی فقراارغه بیردیلار بو خلق ننک iss los‏ 
,]| خیرقیلدیلار جمعي مسمانار آشیی دیدیار بو مسلمانار ننک حقید| ` 
eria edel ७०‏ بر دما ننک quedé‏ یایند بر هی 
خر Ug‏ دیب 159 * 00 E TCR S‏ 













18771 — ef Harte urkistán, 

Extract XX 

Be شید بولغان‎ ss ارسلاں خان عازی‎ Je حضرد سید‎ url 
i باشلاریخی‎ "s حضرت سلطان حسسی بغرا خان‎ KK bab 
مساماذلار آمجں‎ yobs ley — قول‎ eM قیلیب کوزلارینی کوک‎ 
بر ثرانخو بوران بیدا بوا دی آسمان‎ ek بولماب ایرد‎ pled دیدیلار هذوز دعالاری‎ 

dM 2‏ آسماں فیلغاندیک بولد‌ی بر ساعت 435,28 ہوراں فست 

بولدی T ०५+‏ بولدی DAS Hil‏ زنک Ey} sis]‏ قوم تو 
شوبدور کافرلار ننک اوستونیگا شور توشرب‌دور اول باعت دیں درم 
ش‌یدان ات قویدیار X XX‏ ۰ 

آندیں Las‏ فوپوپ جمیع ! و Loy ly «RAE gre Cop‏ 
باریپب Tao dunes‏ اولتوردیلار تمام کاشقر خاقي زار زار ७०३‏ ابر نو بهار 
MG 5 ele wiles‏ 

رای ALS dhul‏ رروب دورلار AE G e‏ اورت 39२‏ سکسی js‏ ایردهی 
عشور آی ننک اونی کونی حضرت سید de‏ ارسلان خان عازی بادشا: 


5 Er 


x * uM ¢ — وض — شرابا طہور‎ enel ny 





Exrracr XXI. 
۱ QM قبلیب دررار کیم حضرت سلطان حسی‌بذرا‎ emily انداغ‎ Cosh 
و حضرت ایس بغرا خان عازي رحسیی بغرا خان غازی و حضرت‎ Uni 
یبیل تخت خلافت دا النور‎ ८2 یوسف قادیر خان غازي بو پادشاهار ارں‎ 
یا خبر آلسهلار‎ Pays دستار کیمگان کشی‌نی‎ ०,१०७, دیلار اولارننک‎ 
جاک اش‎ ¢ TOT اپردباار شونداغ صعمورلوق‎ jus g تمور‎ KAKA 
x x x old] بر غه‎ dU 





Exrracr XXII. 

x. <‏ 
بو بادشاءلار خش TUS‏ ارلدوروب nom‏ پوز کشی ارچ سرداري 
پیلان تورکسدان ७‏ ایلچی BS‏ دور دیس صولانا ai RAE diaw‏ خبر d‏ 
DIS SASL wae boy‏ سرن دیدیلار ذراجة allows‏ 3 5سناني 3 خواحه ।‏ 
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O‏ * 
ppm‏ سا سوال فبلجد یلار اواز هم Ls‏ قراس al‏ کیم ای ४०५.)‏ 
calf‏ دیب عرض KKK LAS‏ 
بو باد‌شادلر و امرالار بی حد بی‌فیلس لشگر handy ७५५०४, Gers‏ 
xX X jan]‏ 
ترکستانغه یتبب ایردیلار She‏ کچیک همه خاق ارزنچه کلیب 
Anc pals T»‏ سا دای شا زنک er] Y Max dss) So‏ جکہرت 
سلطا kalyan‏ احمد یاسوی پادشاه SAN‏ مزارتلاریغه طواف A‏ 
$ 
آب آش قیایب ES‏ بیردیار ختم فران قیلیب ترابینی ely)‏ شہدا 
cse $i‏ ناشعندنی تمام ye‏ قیلیی سر as; ksh Ls‏ اطلاندیلار X X‏ 
peo‏ مو شیر Piss eie ALANS 6.2 BLAS‏ زنک قاي "JT. eA isy‏ 
AY Was‏ پوروب ژوشتان پراریده دوشوب کعارنی TOSS UT e‏ دربای عمازن د 
بای زرم ۳ ?>‘ وم — 4 زنک شمشهولاری ننک شعله‌سپدیری اسلام 
"m 1‏ راھ yd‏ ت کش 1 ure ew J‏ اسلام ماس daal‏ جو mz‏ 
Co‏ بو ds Aes‏ پل ارتنی ایمدی کاشقر زمیی‌غه UU‏ دیس 
use 3 QRAS es a] A I‏ خری cae tas iK‏ ايىش D‏ دسا — 
کيلدي شول ساعمت لشکر جح بولسون دیب »نادي در منادی قیلدیلار 
بشکر جمح بولدیلار × 
عرد iss‏ کاشقر uU‏ 6 درسنان لبق ایمش حضرت 0७.७ eR‏ تیلای 
FDO‏ دس عرص x bd abs‏ 
بغرا > ریا بان شاه دم مزلک شی CAS "m.‏ کاشقر شهرینی 
قور شاب D 6 ८2५5२) p» st‏ ہے قریب خوں dum‏ آفتني لار مصلمانلار 


"ion کبرگوزوب ایست‎ RAA P ےے کافرلار‎ si> 3 Mos E 


LJ n SI 
L] a 4 » "<= » j 1 ۹ E PENA 
۱ 1 E e » | ty ۱ AI O) Y ۳ 


i , 
1 4 | 
$ 14 | 4 — 7 ۱ 7 Ea: rn Turk fi | I 
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* : بولوب .--- کافرلار طرفیدیی جوفته رشید میدانغه sy‏ 1 
مسلماںلار طرفیدیی حضرت ایس bey‏ خان ४5७५ gle‏ میداد 
کریب بہادررلوق کورکوزوب نام نصب اريفي اءیان و بیان فیلیب ४०७५‏ 
کیردیاار انداغ Ghia‏ قیلدیلار کیہ غت کا راست کلماس × ۱ 
EXTRACT XXIII i‏ 
3 القصه انداغ uly,‏ 5,55 کیم بو تورت امام لار مدای ده bop)‏ 
ارچ Shes!‏ اوعه iy‏ ایردیار حضرت یوسف ols‏ خا عازي Ay‏ 
پیش ४,‏ دا نوروب (५७‏ کبانوررب عرض قیادیلار کیم ای ots!‏ رسول all)‏ 2 
yu‏ کاشقز زمیں دین کیلورمیز کاشقر ७४१‏ به تمام NAS‏ بولدی HHS‏ ۰ 
ورت ارلاد رسول «UI‏ نذگ Mails,‏ فتے تابماسه موندبی کیں فتے پولما m.‏ 
رخصت لاری بولسه بر fl Ru‏ اسلام همراه بولور میکیں انشا BU)‏ | 
۳ تعال olds‏ تعال نذلك عنایدےں بولسه cab e?‏ حخرت لار i WBo his‏ 
لاریغه کیلگایمز دیدیلار حضرت امام ناصراادیی آیدیلار ای ye)‏ حضود A‏ 















دوس قادیر ذا sj ७)‏ داك شاه m Eo ES ७0५० yh Alas‏ پارینگلار 
VS]‏ عاجز کیاسانگزار ue‏ نامه MG jy)‏ دیب she‏ فیادپلار ES KA x‏ 


ExrRACT XXIV 

حصرب yua‏ بغرا خان عازی ४५८७५‏ پارلیغ فبلدیلار em RAT es‏ 

Rej $03, $ c ایماس ل دسا‎ ys yy Le] فرلارعه‎ 5 wel ye 
ux بارس‎ Lan gt Leas I» لس‎ 2- hit تمام‎ "uu 
dd us) Ee کافرلار توشوب‎ ké او تناكت‎ Ls) 35,1 
d ارل‎ KKK JJ Ui sales es فیا‎ WF جنک‎ Mohs کون جنگ‎ 
M E CS alya | ७५३३४ NL ya حسی بغرا خا غازی ران شاه‎ 8 


८) Jay ی سماني پرله بوارغه نچند‎ ¢ 
یا‎ cru - . u^ sd MEE 


- 
۱ 3 













* * y ‘ wh ue LIS ۳۹ 
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ExrRACT XXV. 
تست‎ NA) — کیاد‎ &x3! dio باد شان‎ sj بغرا خان‎ o> ty 
نکنه‎ Malad قان سیراب‎ st ارق‎ sop AS? آفتباار حضرت پاد‌شادعه‎ 
x حلفا فیلدی‎ RRP باشاريني‎ us cS ات باد‌شاه‎ A) 
مسلمانلار‎ plod کافرلار‎ oe ep dab CIRO عاری‎ "n بغرا‎ uf حصہرت‎ 
جهان فرانغوارق‎ GIL فايم بوادی‎ emu گریا‎ aj ct نی شہادت کا‎ 
KK × Ss 





Extracr XXVI. 
७3००१ ایردیار .. .. مدایں دیں‎ Sze خاں‎ pol حضرت بوسف‎ 
دیب جوفنه رشید‎ LS قادیر خان غازی یوز منگ اشکر بیان‎ 
. خان غازي ننک لدیااریغه اندیجان‎ 2०७ هدیه ار آ لیس حضرت یوسف‎ 
××× × dager RHI hy کوزاریگا هورتوب پشت‎ AS] oy تاغیعه‎ 





Extract XXVII. 
یغه ررایمت‌د! کلئوروب‌دورلار کیم حضرت یوسف قادیر خان غازي‎ 
آلسام دیس‎ Agelii] لشکرنی الیب دادام ننلی‎ hie بادشاه فرق‎ 
الخاخال‎ rh بورنینی آلیب‎ U^ نورت یل آرروشوب‎ bef was > 
مال‎ ८४ ارلوروب داداسي ننك انتقامینی آلیب ختی‎ 2 ७४३० 
७1५ BS برقاشینی‎ CAG کیلیب خان اریقی‎ eT امواليني‎ 


Ls i‏ کشت 2 SNS‏ پیر ے بر منقال .3,431 && "VT‏ رتش ارقا 
KX LS‏ 


— عه este swe‏ يول by? ७४४० RF Hr‏ توشتیلار حضرت 
७०५‏ سید LE ७४०3)‏ غازی پادشاه ننک حقّیلرید: لنگر بنا تیلغودبک 
ole‏ بر کول چافنگزار دیب امزي 20०४‏ ارشول ساعت کول 
— مقید بولدیلار ارق بشافید: بوشاتیب آدم باشیةه بر مت ७४०‏ 
تفراق آلیب بر کونده کول فونکان KKK yard‏ 





> ۰ 





3 Exrracr XXVIII. Y 
७०४५ کاشقر‎ K ju ای با‎ es نامه ے کوروب آیدیلار‎ ele! حضرت‎ 
ولد(‎ SSA) * grs Cr MS e" sir B ud کیلدی‎ daly we 
X, یوق ترور دیب × × × بطرف کاشقر زہیں رران بولدیلار‎ jaria ارزگا‎ 
shay, روانه‎ NT ولادتیعه باد‌شاه یلیس بطرف‎ pas — sj 
ننک بر حرگری بار ایردی آیدیکیم اي پادشاهم‎ oak, چوفنه‎ | ७-५ 
نیمه موچه 2 طافت بولوسبزار شهره کورس؛ آلورمو کورمسه هم ااور‎ 


مو دیدی ४३,‏ رشید آیدی ای 3213 بو نه سوز دور شپر کوررنوب ذوروبت 

مونداغ دیدور دید‌ی ساحر ديدي شول SAS CAS‏ مونده تورسه ha‏ 
من D oque‏ پاشوراي ديدي Be‏ رشدد تعظجم Bod (८०.७५) elas‏ 
کافرلار خوشعال بولوب طبل شادیانه چالدیلار تانک LT‏ حضرت امام 

لار نماز ددن فارع بولوب KKK‏ بر کشی AL‏ بویوردیاار $ T OAL) uu‏ 

بو ७5५४‏ کشی خضرت *عبی axle all Lo shoe‏ و سام ننگت اولاد ** 


اري نرو ار ove‏ اسملاری حضرت امام نا صرالدیں و ७) ००० ps]‏ 
و امام ظپور ७४०१‏ و امام وام الدیں ترورار بو ماوراه الفبردییی DIA‏ 
Cl e? ae‏ اوچوں یوز قرق مینگ شکر ula‏ کیادیلار مخ 39397 
دیلار ess‏ س — ARAH ASHE‏ ساغداق اربنی بویونلاریة» 
2५०2०.) Ae Lil‏ کلب kalane‏ بواوب wheal‏ کیلنورسونلار ysl‏ 
ایمای Yawe aS‏ چوفده شید باشلیغی همه HS‏ اولتووب YO‏ 
ایبنی اسپر فیلیب شہراریدی HS las‏ ديدي بو سوزنی ایشتنب 
کافرلارغه GY‏ جہان قرانغو بولدی کافرار انديشه فیلیب ایدی دینمز ` 
y‏ " دی یانماس‌میز ديدي بر پاشیل dle‏ اررداغه تیکدیاار شمعان iL‏ 
c a‏ پر ساحر dike ALS‏ بولدی KKK‏ جنلت تیلغالی راست gua‏ 
۳ شهر uar‏ بولدی بیاد el‏ = گر سے فپلغاندور دیدیلار 5७ x x x‏ . 
E‏ سر ید Re]‏ بولدی e Jb‏ چالدیلا EC EH.‏ ۱ 
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908 m. B. Shaw—4 Grammar of the Language of Eastern Turkistán. 
Ap غایب بولدی شبو طریقه‎ Ay سالیشلاری همای شہر‎ eo] ४०४. 
ابچیدا قرار تابتیلار عافبت اامر چوفته‎ OG یل چبی‌شهری‎ GF مدتی‎ 





EXTRAOT XXIX. 
ارفه‌سیدیری فوعلاب روانه‎ CSS ani, AiG gst) امامار چوقته‎ > 
عنیستا‎ ib 3, ذمازدة اپرد یلار کافرلار‎ nx V A کر‎ K WK sb ss 
XXK بوعوزلاد‌ی‎ AU |g xd دافیسب حضرتث امام لارے وقت‎ 
ننگ‎ vu. shoals Sia Am این‎ — o آلای‎ E ot (४२०४४) 
خغایب بہرلدی‎ ५००७ توغ هواغه‎ aS ADs ६ ००८४ لار بویوذاریغه‎ 
کون توتولدي جهان فرانغولوق بولدی آسماندیی آواز کيلد‌ي یبرد‎ 
خدر فیادی‎ ८.८ ४५७५ "7 خان‎ E دوس‎ aa باریب‎ AE RAM 
کوندوز‎ Ma آطاندیار‎ ७५५ خان پادشاه غازی شول‎ po یرسف‎ 
७१०३) .७ باشلارینی‎ Hye LS Vale] لاب کیلیب کوردیار كيم حضرت‎ 
pol کیم‎ JS xxx جدا کوررب بیپوش بوادیار ينه هرش(ریغه کیلدیلار‎ 
P: 4392942 نادور معاوم‎ L دای درك‎ ls ارلوکی سای‎ SAN 
شول ساعت بر‎ Sols مخاجات‎ xxx مسلمانمو دیب حدران فالدیلار‎ 
تنيني یوز توبان سالدی‎ ME فبله‌غه قبلیب قویدی‎ dor: نلک‎ 
کافرلار ننلگ باشینے آقنیب‌کیندی آندین کیں حضرت امامار ننلگ‎ 
- AJ Lo we e. ARS? G ales a 
"T تارتخقه بش یوز توقسان ] ?5 50 | لحم‎ x × x دض فیادپلار‎ 
اعلم با لصواب‎ «1l 3 





~ co IUS NP ۸ x eta) MANE, 
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Pali Studies. No. 2.—By Major G. E. ۳۲ ۲ Deputy Commissioner, 
British Burma, 


.— Tne PALI Text or THE VUTTODAYA, OR ' EXPOSITION OF METRE’, 
BY SANGHARAKKHITA THERA, WITH TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 
1 Introduction. P 
The Vuttodaya (* Exposition of Metre’) is the second metrical treatise 
written in Ceylon during the twelfth century by tbe Páli grammarian 
Moggallána, under his priestly title of Sangharakkhita Thera. It is the 
only work on Páli prosody extant, and is founded on the Frittaratnákara 
(Ocean of Metres), a Sanskrit work on post-vedie metres by Kedára Bhatta. 
It contains 136 stanzas or portions of stanzas, divided into six chapters 
which treat of the following subjects : 
Chap. I.—The technical terms, and symbols in prosody. 
Chap. II.—Metres regulated by time. a 
Chap. I1I.—Metres with quarter verses similar. 
Chap. IV.—Metres with half lines similar. 
Chap. V.—Metres with quarter verses dissimilar 
Chap. VI.—The six problems. 
3 The work opens with the usual adération to Buddha. Then follow an 
و1‎ explanation of the technical terms, and a description of the various metres 
P Páli prosody. In the second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters, each 
oc 1 eo mM | a ۱ 
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Enero dli Studies. [No. 
Six problems, and the work closes with a tribute of regard to the author's 
५ instructor, Sila Thera, 

~ The text has been collated from several Burmese MSS. and compared 
fs, —- with two other valuable copies, one, a transcript from a Singhalese MS. in 
‘the India Office, kindly presented to me in 1870 by the late Professor 
Chillers; the other, a tract, derived from two Singhalese MSS. by Profes- 


4 sor Joh. Minayeff, published in 1869 by the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
C of St. Petersburg. Mr. Childers' copy has 138 verses, but the last two are 
— —. merely portions of postscripts to other treatises of the author. Mr. 


B ` Minayeff's text from wrong numbering has only 119 verses, though the 
matter forms 136. In this sketch C stands for the first of these, and M 
| for the second. E 
44 ` There are several Pali commentaries on Vuttodaya, and glosses on the 
commentaries. Tt is believed, the following comprise all that are to be met 
1 Within Burma. 
1 Vuttodaya Tika, by Nava Vimalabuddhi at Pugan du- 
ring the reign of the Burman king 
Kyatswi, circa 1212 A. D. 





















£ 2, Chandosdratthn, ` by Sadhamma ñáņa at Pugan during 
the same period. 
3. s- Tika, by the same author. 
4. Cha-ppaccaya, by the same author. 
— 5. Vacanatthajotika, by Vepulla at Pugan during the same — 
EE. period. | 
MN 6. 2 Tikd, by the same author > 
( 7. .Kavisára, by Dhammananda at Pegu during the 
y E reign of the Pegu monarch Dham- 


marájádhirája, cirea 1385—1421, 
A. D 


v 8, 2 Tikd, by Buddhadháta during the same pe- 

E c riod 

M Of these, the three principal commentaries, viz., the second, fifth, and 

seventh have been consulted, and are referred to under the abbreviations 

Chando., Vac., and Kav 

My grateful acknowledgements must here be made to the subjoined 

from which I have derived great assistance; C. P. Brown's Sanskrit 

Explained ; Weber's Ind. Stud., Vol. VIII; Colebrooke's Life | 

Essays, Vol. LII; and the translation of the Vrittaratndkara now ۰ — 

passing through the pages of the Pandit at Benares, v 

DÉSA 1 table of the prosodial feet is given at page 391, they are denoted in - 3 
ese pages by the initial letter of their symbols in capitals. A —— 

G, a spondee Gé ; a breve is marked L, a pyrrhie Lá. — 


> 
mg , — 
LM " "y ۱ 
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TEXT. 


NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMASAMBUDDHASSA. 


= 
* 


nam’ atthu janasantánatamasantánabhedino, 

dhamm’ ujjalantarucino, munindodatarocino. 

2. Pingalácariyádihi chandam yam’ uditam purá 
suddhamázadhikánan tam na sádheti yat" icchitam,* 

9. tato Mágadhabhásáya, mattivannavibhedanam, 
lakkhyalakkhanasamyuttam," pasannatthapadakkamam, 

4. idam Vuttodayam náma, lokiyacchandanissitam, 
árabhissám' aham 'dáni* tesam sukhavibuddhiyá. 


5. sabba-gla mn’, ádi-*ga-lahu bhyá, majjhanta garü^ ja sá. 
majjhanta-la ra t', ete "ttha" gana; go garu, lo lahu. 
6. bha-ja-sá sabbaga-lahu panic’ ime, santhitá gana 
ariyádimhi vinüeyyá: gano idha catukkalo, 
7. samyogádi ca, digho ca, niggahitaparo ea, yo. 
garu vahko pádanto* vi; rass' aniio" mattiko I’ uju. 
8. pare pádádi-samyoge, yo pubbo garuk' akkharo,” 
lahu sa kvaci viññeyyo y tad udáharanam yathá :— 
“ dassanarasánubhavane" || nibaddhagedhá jinass’ ayam janatá. 
“ vimhayajanant saüüa/z-|| kriyá nu kan nanuranjayate.” 
9. vinneyyá, lokato, sañňá sammuddosurasádinam ; 
pádo neyyo catuttha mso; padacchedo yati bbhave. 


13 


* chanda' yam, C. 

2 yath’ icchitam, O; yad icchitam, M. 

# Inkkha, C. 

* árabhissam ahan dini, C and M. 

* man’ ádi, O: m-nd 'digalahu, M. 

¢ guru every where for garu in Û, 

۷ ra te-t’ attha, C ; rat’ ct’ attha, M, 
.* padanto, O. and 31, 

9 rasso ‘iio, C. z 
p 10 guru-v-akkharo, C. 

`  pasünubhavane, M. | 

13 yati bhave, M. 

2a w^ " 1 








10. samam addhasamam' vuttam, visamaii cáparam tidhá. 
sami lakkhanato pidû cattáro yassa, tam saman. 

11. yass' antimena dutiyo tatiyen' ádimo samo 
tad addhasamam ;* aññan tu bhinnalakkhanapádikam. 

12. pádam ekakkharárabbha, yáva ehabbisatakkhará, 
bhave pádehi tam chandam nánánámoditam tato, 

18. dandakácandavutthyádi, pádehi chahi, tíhi tu, 
* gáthá 'ti ca, paratth' evam chandosanüapakásitá. 

14. anantaroditam, 0 aññam etam, sámannanámato 
“gatha ‘ice eva” niddittham," munindavacane pana. 

15, visesanüámato, kifici gahetvá sabbathocitam 

" dassayissim’ aban,’ t'ettha namin’ ávibhavissare 

x iti Vuttodaye chandasi saññá paribhdsdniddeso náma pathamo paricchedo. 


16. chattho 'khilalahu jo vá ga-yutá, ‘ie chagganá na jo visame; 
E = ariyá y antaddhe' lo chattho 'nte gand ceh’ aiine. 
17. pathamaddhe chattho ce sabbalah 'etth' ádilahuni* bhavati yati 
tapparako 'nte pi sace carime pi bhavati catuttho 'nte. 
18. ariyásámannan ce pubboditalakkhanam bhave yassá. 
Anl. 19. ádimam atha pádayugam yassá tyamsehi sû pathy 
k. 20. yattha ganattayam ullanghiyobhayatth’ ádimo bhave vipulá. 
EU. 21. garumajjhako jakáro catutthako dutiyako capala 
Es 22. capalágatákhila ce daládimam lakkhanam bhajati yassá d 
EE pathyá-lakkhanam afinam mukbha-capalá náma sá bhavati 
vis 23. pathyáya? lakkhanaii ce pathamaddhe lakkhanan tu capaléyam.” 
d EL dutiye dale 'tha yassá pakittitá sá faighana-capala 


Ariydjdtiyo. 


pa 24. sabbam pathamadale yadi” lakkhanam ariyáya vuttam ubhayesu 
— yassá dalesu yuttam vuttá sá giti vutta yat at 





addhasamam, C. 
e 2 pithi-m-icceva, C. e 
E a 2 nidditthá, C. and M. 
E * sabbato 'citam, C. | Y 
* aham, M | 
E. d € Gvibhavissare, C and M. 
* - T ariyá anta, C and M. addhe tor addhe everywhere in Û, 














takhilalakkhanam - 
* ۱ 






bs wih re CAE‏ ورب 

26. ariyáy 'addhadvitayam* pubboditalakkhanopetam? 
vipariyayenábhihitam yassá sambhavati ce "ha soggiti. > 

27. ariyá pubbaddham yadi garun 'ekenádhikena nidhane yuttam 
yadi pubbaddhasamánam dalam itarañ coditá yam ariyágiti. 





Gitijdtiyo. d 

28. visame cha siyum kali mukhe same tv attha ra la gá tato "pari* 

vetálíyan tam uccate ; lahuchakkam na nirantaram same. 
29. vetáliyopamam mukhe tam opacchandasakam ra yá yad ante. 
30. ápátaliká kathitá 'yam bha ga gá 'nte yadi pubbamiv' annam. 4 
31. yad Adito lakkhanantiká* thit" ettha padesvákhilesu* jo. 

. 82. udiecavuttitiv-uccate" jo e' ado visamesu santhito. 
33. pubbattha samesu’ ce ga jû paecavuttir uditá ti santhitá.* 
34. samásamá' ‘tr’ ddinam® samásamyutá bhavati tam pavattakai, 
35. assa sá samakatá 'parantiká. | 
3G. tad aniiajá cáruhásini." 
Vetáliyajátiyo. 

37. dvikavihatavasulahur'? acaladhitir tha." 
38. mattásamakam navamo lgá "nte." 
39. jo nlá” 'thavá 'ngavá visiloko.'^ 
40. tadvayato vánavásikáhkyá."" 
41. pafcatthanavasu yadi lo citra, 


TO ‘CU IND — — — r s — —‏ ا 


1 dvikayam, M. 
2 Jakkhantipetam, C. 
a cha kali siyum same táttha ra lagá tate “pari, C. 


* pubbaddhasamesu, M. 
® paccavuttit "uditá "ti, M. paccavuttir uditeti santhito, C. 
9 ádínam, C and M. 
10 vf, C, 
" cárubhásini, C. 
۳ vihatávasulahu, M. 
. 38 acaladhiti, C; acalathitir iha, M. 
* ]a g 'ante, C. 1g anto, M 


۱ "1 r > 


۳ پر اه‎ * 
e £ 2۳ EM 


=í 
» = 












E. ga lyá "tthahi* ce sí-v-upacitrá. 

43. yam visesayutta- 
mattásamádi pidabhihitam ; 
aniyatavuttaparimánasahitam, 
pathitam® janesu pádákulakam. 


Aattásamakajátiyo 


44. vind vannehi mattá gá, vin vanná garühi tu, 
vind lahüni garavo, dale pathyádino, matá, 
itt" mattavuttániddeso dutiyo 








45. tyá ce tanumajjhá. 
Gayatti. 
46. kumáralalitá jsgá. 
| Unhi. 

47. citrapadá yadi bhi gû. 

48. mo mo go go vijjummálá. 
49. bhá* ta la gá mánavakam. 
50. glá samániká ra ja ca. 

51. pamániká ja rá la ga. 


Anutthubham. Qué 
52. ri? na så yadi halamukhi. ۱ 
58. bhujagasusu mata’ ni mo. 
Brahati. 
54. msá jgá suddhavirdjitam® matam. 
55. mná yo go yadi panavo 'khyáto." 
56. bhmá-sa-ga-yuttá rummavatí sf. 
E 57. neyyá mattá ma-bha-sa-ga-yutta. 


1 ga ly’ atthahi, C. 
9 yutam, C. 
e patfhitam M. wanting in C. 


















ubbhásakan tam ce to ma rá lea.* 

Panti. 
tjá jgá garuná 'yam upatthitá sá." P 
indádiká tá vajirá ja gá go. ۱ 
upádiká sá "४७ ja-tû-ja-gû go. 
anantarodiritalakkhana ce" 
pádá vimissá upajátiyo tá 
evam kil’ aññásu vimissitásu* 
vadanti játisv idam eva námarn. 
sa ja já la gá gaditá sumukhi* " 
dodhakam iechati ee bha bha bhi gá. ۱ 
ved'assehi" mtá tga gá sálini sû. 
vátummissá' yati sá mbhá ta gá go. 
bhi” ta na gi go surasasiri* si. 
ro na rå iba’ rathoddhatá la gá. 
svigateti ra na bhá garuká dve. 
na na ra lahu-garühi bhaddiká. 


Tutthubhain. 
vadanti vamsattham idam ja tá ja rá. 
sá-y-indavarpsá" khalu yattha tá ja rû. 
idha totakam ambudhi sebi mita. 
dutavilambitam áhu'^ na-bhá bha-ra. 


R 
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59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 


63. 


G4. 


65. 


66. 
67. 
65. 
69, 
70, 
71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


706. 


77. vasu-yuga-viratí ná myá puto ‘yam.’ - 
78. na-ya-sahitá nyi kusumavicittá. 


1 ubbhásakam tan ce to ma ra lva, C; ubbhisakan tam ce to 
ma ra la, M. 

2 yam upatthitá, C; sá, wanting in C. 

8 lakkhano ce, M. 

* kir annásu pi missitásu, C; kir, M. 

5 sumukhi gadità, C. T 


L4 nn 








i 80. na-bha-ja-rehi bhavati ppiyamvadá. 
81. vuttá sudhihi lalitá ta-bhá ja-rá 
82. pamitakkhará sa-ja-sa-seh' uditá. ~ 
83. na-na-bha-ra-sahitá 'bhihit' njjalá. : 
84. pane'assa-echinná? vessadevi ma-má yá. ` 

* | 85. bhavati® hi támarasam na ja-já yo. — — 

"ar te 86. kamalá ti fieyyá sa-ya-sehi yo ce.” 


= ME 


Jagati. 


87. mná jrû go ti-dasa-yati ppahásiní sa.” 
88. catuggaheh’ iha* rucirá ja-bhá sja gá." 




















e ५ Atijagati. 
- . 89, na-na-ra-sa-lahu-gá sarehi 'parájitá. 


90. na-na-bha-na-la-g' iti ppaharanakalika, 
91. vuttá vasantatilaká ta-bha-já* ja-gá-go. 
Sakkart, - 
92. dvihata-haya-lahu-r atha g' iti? sasikalá. 
93. vasu-haya-yati-r idha manigunanikaro 


94. na-na-ma-ya-ya-yutá 'yam" milini bhog-isihi 
95. bhavati na-já bha-já ra-sahitá pabhaddakam 


Atisakkart. 
96. na-ja-bha-ja-rá yadá'? bhavati vániní ga-yuttá. 
1170. 


97. ya-má no so bha-lgá'* rasa-hara-virámá sikhariní. 








1 bhujagappayá tam, C. 







| sadé, 
; . ७७ bhala gû, C: 
no Ie im "Aj 


sh 
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ka mandakkanté4?  ma-bha-na-ta-ta-gá go yug-utv-assakehi." 


" a 


NL. Atyatthi. a 
100. mo to no yo’ yá kusumitalatávellit'" akkh' utv-isihi. | 
` Dhuti. d 


101. ras'-utv-assehi yma’ na-sa-ra-ra-gará meghavipphujjitá* sa. 
102. akk' assehi-yati msa-]á^ sa-ta-ta-gá saddülavikkiliti.'^ 


Atidhut i. 
103. vuttam ídisan tu námato ra-já ra-já ra-já garullahü ca." 
Kati. ° . 
. 104. mri bhná yo yo 'tra yena tti-muni'?- yati-yutá saddhará kittitá ‘yam, 
न Pakati. X 
105. bhrána-ra-nára-ná ی‎ atha "garuddasakka-viramáhi'* bhaddakam idam. 
2 75 A kali; 


iti samavutta paricchedo tatiyo. 


106, visame yadi sf sa-la-gá same bha-ttayato garuká-r-"*upacittam. 
107. bha-ttayato yadi gárutamajjhá'^ yadi puna-d-eva''bhavanti najá jy 
108. yadi sa-ttitayam garuyuttam vegavati'^ yadi bha-ttitayá gi. - 








۶ ma ra sa la, C. 

? mandákkantá, C. 
5 assagehi, M. 

+ aceatthi, C. 

5 mo to yo no, Û. 
e velalitá, C 

ya má, 


® vipphujitá, C; vipphujjiká, M. 
E 9 yadi ma sa ja, C 
| f 30 saddúlavikkílitam, C; vikkilini, M, 
3 ۱ n guru lahu ca, C; garullahuü ca, M 
39 ma ra bha ná yo yo ta yona n timuni, Û, 
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[No. 4, 
109. to jo visame rato garu cce* msá jgá bhaddavirájam ettha go ce. 3 
110. visame sa jû sa garuyuttá ketumati same bha ra na gá go. > 
111. Ákhyániká? ta visame ja gá go ja tá ja gá go tu same ‘tha pide. 
112. ja tá ja gá go visame same tu tá jo ga gi ce viparitapubbá. 
113. sa sato sa la gá visame same na bha bha ra bhavate* harinaplutá. 
114. yadi na na ra la gå na já ja rû yadi ca” tadi 'paravuttam icchati. 
115. visamam upagatá nani ra yá cena ja ja ra gá samake ca pubbitaggá. 
dvayam idam vetaliyappabhedo. 
116. sá yavádikámatfra jára játvasame same“ ja rá jará garu bbhaveyyum. 
iti addhasama-vuttaparicchedo catuttho. 





117. n’ atthakkharesu pádesu sn’ ádimhá" yo 'npava vattam. 
* 118. samesu sindhuto jena pathyfivattum pakittitam. 
119. ojesu jena sindhuto tam eva viparitadi. 
120. na-káro ce jaladhito capalivattam icc etam. 
191. same lo sattamo yassá vipulá Pingalassa sá. 
122, Setavassákhilesu pi. 
123. bhen’ annavá" tabbipula. 
124. evam aiia" ro catuttho. 
195. no 'nnavá ce na-vipulá. ۱ 
126. to 'nnavá tatha "iid siya. 
۱ vattappabhhedo. 
| 127. na dissat’ ettha yam chandam payoge dissate’? yadi. 

visamakkharapádan tam gáthá sámaünnanámato. 
iti visamavuttaparicchedo pancamo. 


* 198. pattháre sabba-ge páde pubba-gá 'dho Ipare sami, 

۹ pubbe garu te ca-m-ime" kattabbá yáva sabba-l4.” 

t IS ES अमन 2 
te = ۱ ۶ garuñ ce, C. 

2 &kkhyatiká, C; &khyátiká, M. - 

| a bhavati haritapluta, C. 

* yadi va, C ; ca wanting, M. 

5 yuvidikimali, M. 

ê rajátu sa me same, M; raji tu samo ‘same, C. 

* sa nüdimhá, C; sn'-á' dimba, M. 

9 annava, C. 

9 anna, C. and M. 

10 dissati, C. $^ 

= ty evam ime, C and M. 
18 lo, C and M. 












اک 






* £1 RRS" se 
visame tv ekasahite bhaveyy — te garu. i a 
he 130. ekádinukkamen' atke pubbá 'dho dvigune likhe | E 
.. missitehi lahufthehi sekeh” udditthakam bhave. * * 
131. vüttakkharasamá sankhyá likkhya' s’ekopar’ üpari "y ae NS TE 
ekekahínam ekádin' uttháne sabbagádikam. | 1 
132. garukriyá 'hkasandohe bhave sankhyé vimissite* 
| . udditth' ankasamáháro seko vemam" samánaye. ۱ 
133. sankhyeva dviguneküná vittháráyámasambhavá* be |. 
vuttass' addhántaránaiüi ca garu-linail ca angulam 
iti Sangharakkhitatherapddaviracite Futtodaye chandasi chappaceayavi- 
~- bhago náma chattho paricchedo. 
c eso 
4 184. selantaráyatanavásikaSilatherappádo" garuggunagurujjayatam’ nam 
yassappabhavamavalambamay' edisopi* sampádito 'bbimatasiddhikaro 
135. paratthasampádanato puünenádhigaten' aham [ parattho, 
e paratthasampádanako bhavey yam játijátiyam. 
136. avalokitamattena yathá chappaecayá maya 
gait sádhiyantevam? iechitattham pi pánino. 


Vuttodayapakaranam nitthitam. 
سس«‎ MMS SSS SONOS [ 





۶ Jikhyá, C. 

2 vimissate, C. 

9 dve "mam, C. 

F * sambhavo, C ; yávasambhave, M. 

۳ < 5 iti —— paricchedo omitted, C. 

in 6 therapádo, C ; therápádo, M. 

| garüguna gardjayatam, M ; gurugunaguru jayatam, C. 

8 mamedisopi, M 
9 sádhayantvevam, C; sádhayantena m', M. 








End of Text. 












T ۸ SLATION. < 
1. Praise be to the Chief of Sages, beautifully pure, radiant with the 
glory of virtue, who dispels the universal ignorance of mankind. 
2. The formerly written prosodies of Pingala and others, are not 
suited to the Mágadha people. 
3. Therefore, distinguishing verses measured by feet from those regu- 
lated by time, together with the distinctive peculiarities of each, 
(made into) an understood series of poetry, 
4. This Vuttodaya, a collection of secular prosody, I will now com- 
mence in the language of the Mágadha people for their instruction. 


5. (That foot is called) ma, fthe three syllables of which are) all long ; 
^ (that is) na, (the three syllables of which are) all short; bia, has 
the first long ; ya, the first short ; ja, the middle long ; sa, the last 
long ; ra, the middle short; ta the last short. These are the eight. 
feet ; go (stands for) garu (heavy) ; lo (for) lahu (light). | 
6. Be it known that the five feet, bia, ja, sa, ma, na, are used in the 
. Ariyá and other metres of that class. In that class a foot c@sists 
of four syllabic instants (kala). | ۹ 
۱ w7. A vowel preceding compound consonants, along vowel preceding 
| the niggahita, and optionally a vowel at the end of a quarter verse 
are heavy, and indicated by a bent mark ; the other, a short vowel, 


measuring an instant of time, is light, and indicated by a straight 

) mark. 1 
, B. Beit known, that a heavy vowel—preceding compound consonants 

3 at the beginning of a quarter verse—is sometimes light, as in the 

is subjoined illustration : 



















dassanaraíanubhavane nibaddhagedha jinass' ayam janata 
^ vimhayajananí saniiafa kriyá nu kan panuranjayate. 
— 9, Beit known, that the terms samuddo, usu, rasa and the like, are 
| ` used in the popular sense; páda is the fourth part of a verse; yati 
is verse division. ; — 

10, Metre is threefold, either sama, addhasama or visama. Thatis same 
"5 the quarters of which are similar in character. — 
B 11, That is addhasama, which has its first and third, and second and 

° fourth respectively alike. That is visama, which has quarters dissi- 
milar in character E i kal GG 
19, Metres vary in length from one up to twenty-six syllables ine qui cu 


ter 
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Chan 
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m 4 
theo Wa ais pédas at called ‘ Gáthá' in-another work, ® . E. 
..- = à 4 : ۸ L ¥ PON ae a 
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14. Further, in Páli, other kinds of 
۲ of, are comprehended under the general name of Gáthá. | 
15. I will now point out the characteristics of the metres generally used, — | 
the names of which are noted herein, 3 
(Here ends) the first chapter giving the general definitions and symbola in prosody. 


16. When (in the first half of a stanza) the sixth foot is an amphibrach 
(J), or a proceleusmatic (NL), and with no amphibrach (J) in the 
odd feet of the remaining six, together with a final long (G); and 
when in the second half, the sixth foot is a breve (L) with six other 
feet, together with a final long quantity (G), the metre is called 

4 Ariyá. 

17. If tho sixth foot of the first half “be a proceleusmatic (NL), the 
pause must be on the first of the four instants ; if in the second 
half, thg fifth foot be a proceleusmatic (NL), the pause falls on the 
last syllable of the fourth foot. 

18. A metre possessing the aforesaid characteristics is comprehended 
under the general name of Ariyá 

* If the initial pádas of each half verse are restricted by the pause to 
۰ three feet (i. e., twelve instants), the metre is Pathyá 

20. Jf the initial pádas exceed three feet, the metre is Vipulá ۰ 

21. That is Capalá, in both halves of which the second and fourth foot 
is an amphibrach (J) 

22. ‘That is Mukhacapalá, the first half of which has the characteristics 
of a Capalá, and the second half those of a Pathya 

23. ‘That is Jaghanaeapalá, the first half of which has the characteris- 
tics of a Pathyá, and the second half those of a Capala. 


(Here ends the section on) the Ariyá elass of metres, 


94, That is Giti, in which both halves have the characteristics of the 
first half of the Ariyá, with the pause appropriately placed. 

25. That is Upagiti, both halves of which have the characteristies of the 
second half of the Ariyá. 

20. That is Uggiti, which exhibits the halves of an Ariya stanza in in- 
verted order 

- 27. That is Ariyágiti, the halves of which correspond respectively with 

13 the first half of the Ariya p/us one long syllable at the end. 

(Here ends the section on) the Giti class of metres, 
28. That is Vetálíya, which has six instants in its odd quarters, and 


t in instants in the even, followed in each quarter by a eretic. (K), 
iambic i; و‎ in the even quarters six breves should not follow 
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[No. 4, 
a baechie (Y), 
following the six instants in the odd, and the eight instants in the 
even quarters, 
That is Xpátaliká, which has a dactyl (B), and a spondee (Gá) fol- 
lollowing the six instants in the odd, and the eight in the even quar- 
ters. © 
That is Lakkhanantiká, in the quarters of which an amphibrach (J) 
constitutes the first four instants. 
That is Udieeavutti, in the odd quarters of which an amphibrach (J) 
constitutes the first four instants. 
That is Paccavutti, in the even quarters of which, a long syllable 
and an amphibrach (GJ) form the first six instants, 
That is Pavattaka, the odd quarters of which correspond with those 
of Udiccavutti, and the even with those of Paccavutti. 
That is Aparantiká, the quarters of which correspond with the even 
quarters of Pavattaka. T 
That is Cáruhásini, the quarters of which correspond with the odd 
quarters of Pavattaka. 

(Here ends the section on) the Vetdliya class of metres. 


That is Acaladhiti, the quarters of which consist of sixteen instants, 
That is Mattásamaka, in the quarters of which the ninth instant is 
a short syllable, and the two last instants a long syllable. 

That is Visiloka, which has in each quarter after the fourth instant, 
either an amphibrach (J) or a proceleusmatie (NL). 

That is Vánavásiká, which has in each quarter after the eighth 
instant, either an amphibrach (J) or a proceleusmatie (NL). 


That is Citra, the fifth, eighth, and ninth instants of which are. 





breves, | 
That is Upacitri, which has a dactyl (B), and a spondee (Ga), after 
the eighth instant. 
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43. Phat is Pádákulaka, the quarters of which though consistent with 


the principle of the Mattásamaka class, contain syllables of mixed 


‘Be it known, that in the Pathyá class of metres the difference 


shortsquanti- 
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In the Gáyatti. > - 


* 


That is Tanumajjhá, the quarters of which consist of an anti ibacchi 
(T), and a bacchie (Y). à 


In the Unhi. 
That is Kumáralalitá, the quarters of which consist of an amphibrach 
(J), an anapzest (S), and a long syllable (G). 
*. 


In the Anutthubham. 
That is Citrapadá, the quarters of which consist of two dactyls (8), 
and a spondee (Gá). 
That is Vijjummálá, the quarters of which consist of two molossi 
(M), and a spondee (Ga). d 
That is Mánavakam, the quarters of which consist of a daetyl (B), 
an antibacehie (T), and an iambic (LG). 
That is Samániká, the quarters of which consist of a eretie (R), an 
amphibrach (J), and a trochee (GL). 
That is Pamániká, the quarters of which consist of an amphibrach 
(J), a eretie (R), and an iambic (LG). 


In the Brahati. 
That is Halamukhi, which has a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), and an 
anapzest (S). 


That is Bhujagasusu, whieh has two tribraehs (N), an in molossus 


(M). 
In the Panti. 


That is Suddhavirájitam, which has a molossus (M), an anapxest (S), 
an amphibrach (J), and a long syllable (G). 

That is Panavo, which has a molossus (M), a tribrach (N), a baechie 
(Y), and a long syllable (G). pe 

That is Rummavati, which has a dactyl (B), a molossus (M), an 
anapeest (S), and a long syllable (G). 

That is Mattá, which has a molossus (M3, a daetyl (B), an anapzst 
(8), and a long syllable (७). | 

That is Campakamálá, which has a dactyl (B), a molossus (M), an 
anapoest (S), and a long syllable (G). | 

Tak is Moras; which has a ae (N), a eretic (R), an amphi- 
and a long syllable (G). D 
Ub A ۱ n, which has an antibacehie (T), a molossus (M), 
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46. 


51. 


52. 











In the ۰ 

That is Upatthitá, which has an antibaechie (T), two amphibrachs 
(J), and a spondee (Gi). | 

That is Indavajirá, which has two antibaechies (T), an amphibrach 
(J), and a spondee (Ga). 

That is Upavajirá, which has an amphibrach (J), an antibacchi (T), 
an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (Gá). 

That is Upajáti, when the quarters of the to preceding metres are 
mixed together. Similarly it is said that the name Upajáti is applied 
to any metre that has mixed quarters. 

That is Sumukhi, which has an anapest (S), two amphibrachs (J), 
and an iambic (LG). 

That is Dodhakam, which hfs three dactyls (B), and a spondee (Ga). 
That is Silini, which has a molossus (M), two antibacchics (T), and 
a spondee (Ga), with the pause on the fourth syllable, and the 
seventh (following it). ۰ 

That is Vátummissá, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), an 
antibacchic (T), and a spondee (Gi), with the pause (on the fourth 
syllable, and the seventh following it). 

That is Surasasiri, which has a dactyl (B), an antibaechie (T), a 
tribrach (N), and and a spondee (GA). 

That is Rathoddhatá, which has a cretic (R), an amphibrach (N), 
a eretic (R): and an iambie (LG). 

That is Svágatá, which has a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), a dactyl 
(B), and a spondee (Ga). 

That is Bhaddiká, which has two tribrachs (N), a cretic (R), and an 
iambic (LG). 
In the Jagati. 


That is Vamsattha, which has an amphibrach (J), an antibaechie (T), 
an amphibrach (J), and a cretic (R). 

That is Indavamsá, which has two antibacchics (T), an amphibrach 
(J), and a cretic (R). 

That is Totaka, which has four anapwsts (S) 

That is Dutavilambita, which has a tribrach (N) two dactyls (B), 
and a eretie (R). 

That is Puta, which has two tribrachs (N), a molossus (M), and a 





` bacchic (Y), with a pause at the fourth, and eighth syllable (follow- 


it) 
LA. Kusumavicittá, which has a tribrach (N), and a bacchic (Y), 





~~" and again a tribrach (N), and a bacchie (Y). 





61. 
62. 
63. 
“+ 
64. 
65. 
66. 
P 67. 
65. 
3 69. 
ج‎ 70. 
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۱ 72. 
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“That is Bhujangappayátam, which has four bacchics (Y). 


That is Piyamvadá, which has a trjbrach (N), a dactyl (B), an am- 
phibrach (J), and a eretie (R) 

That is Lalitá, which has an antibacchie (T), a dactyl (B), an am- 
phibrach (J), and a eretic (R) 

That is Pamitakkhará, which has an anapæst (8), an amphibrach (J), 
and two anapwsts (S) | 
That is Ujjalá, which has two tribrachs (N), a dactyl (B), and a 
eretice (R) 

That is Vessadevi, which has two molossi (M), and two baechies ( Y), 
with the pause at the fifth syllable, and the seventh (following it). 
That is Támarasam, which has a tribrach (N), two amphibrachs (J), 
and a bacchie (Y) 

That is Kamali, which has an anapwst (S), and bacchic (Y), follow- 
ed by an anapsest (S), and bacchie (Y) 


. In the Atijagati, 


That is Pahásini, which has a molossus (M), a tribrach (N), an am- 
phibrach (J), a eretie (R), and a long syllable (G), with the pause 
at the third syllable, and at the tenth (following it). 

That is Rucirá, whien has an amphibrach (J), a dactyl (B), an ana- 
pest (S), an amphibrach (J), and a long syllable (७), with the pause 
at the fourth syllable, and ninth (following it ). 


In the Sakkart. 
That is Aparájitá, which has two tribrachs (N), a eretic (1९), an ana- 
past (S), and an iambic (LG), with the pause at the seventh syllable, 
and the seventh (following it). 
That is Paharanakaliká, which has two tribrachs (N), a dactyl (B), 
a tribrach (N), and an iambie (LG), with the pause at the seventh 
syllable, and the seventh (following it) 
Thaf is Vasantatilaká, which has an antibacchic (T), a daetyl (B), 
two amphibrachs (J), and a spondee (Gá) 


In the Atisakkart 


That is Sasikalá, which has four tribrachs (N), and an anapæst (S) 
When the pause falls on the eighth syllable, and the seventh (follow- 
ing it), the metre is called Manigunanikaro 

That is Malini, which has two tribrachs (N), a molossus (M). and 
two bacchics (Y) with the pause on the eighth syllable, and the 
seventh (following it) ° 

That is Pabhaddakam, which has a tribrach (N), an amphibrach (J) 
a dactyl (B), an amphibrach, (J) and a ९7७४० (R) 


87. 


88. 
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hich are similar, 


In the Atthi. 
That is Vanini, which has ३, tribrach (N), an amphibrach (7). a dac- 
tyl (B), an amphibrach (J) a cretie (R), and a long syllable (G). 

In the Atyatthi. 
That is Sikharini, which has a baechie (Y), à molossus (M), a tri- 
brach (N), an anapsest (S), a dactyl (B), an iambic (LG), with the 
pause at the sixth syllable, and eleventh (following it). 
That is Harini, which has a tribrach (N), an anapwst (S), a molos- 
sus (M), a cretic (R), an anapwst ($), and an iambic (LG), with the 


` pause at the sixth syllable, the fourth (following it), and at the 


seventh (following the last). 

That is Mandakkantá, which has a molossus (M), a daetyl (B), a 
tribrach (N), two antibacchics (T), and a spondee (Gi), with the 
pause at the fourth syllable, the sixth (following it), and at the 
seventh (following the last). 

In the Dhuti. 

That is Kusumitalatávellitá, which has a molossus (M), an antibac- 
chic (00), a tribrach (N), and three baechies (Y) with the pause at 
the fifth syllable, the sixth (following it), and the seventh (follow- 
ing the last). 


In the Atidhuti. 
That is Meghavipphujitá, which bas a bacchie (Y), a molossus (M), 
a tribrach (N), an anapæst (S), two cretics (R) anda long syllable 
(G), with the pause at the sixth syllable, the sixth (following it, and 


- the seventh (following the last). ^ 
That is Saddülavikkílití which has a molossus (M), an anapæst (8), 


an amphibrach (J), an anapsest (S), two antibaechies (T), and a long 
syllable (G), with a pause on the twelfth syllable, and the seventh 
(following it). 1 

* In the Kati. 

That is Vutta, which has ten trochees (GL). 

: In the Pakati. 

That is Saddhará which has a molossus (M), a eretic (R), a dactyl 
(B), a tribrach (N), and three baechics (Y), with the pause ४४ every 
py Ex which has a dactyl (B), a ००४० (R), a tribrach 
(N), a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), and a long syllable (G), * the 
pause on — syllable, and on the twelfth (following it). 
enda) the third chapter (describing the) metres the quarters of 
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That is Upacitta, which has in its odd quarters three anapmsts (8), - 
and an iambie (LG) ; and in its even quarters, three daetyls ( B), and 





a spondee (Ga). 

That is Rutamajjh4, which has in the odd quarters three dactyls 
(B) and a spondee (Gá); and in the even quarters a tribrach (N), 
two amphibrachs (J), and a baechic (Y). ۱ 
That is Vegavati, which has in the odd quarters three anapests (S) 
and a long syllable (G); and in the even quarters three daetyls ( B), 
and a spondee (Gi). 

That is Bhaddavirájam, which has in the odd quarters an antibacehie 
(T), an amphibrach (J), a cretic (R), and along syllable (G); and in 
the even quarters, a molossus (M), an anapest (S), an amphibrach 
(J), and a spondee (Gà). 

That is Ketumati, which has in the odd quarters an anapzest (S), an 
amphibrach (J), a cretic (R), and a long syllable (G); and in the 
even quarters a daetyl (B), a cretic (R), atribrach (N), and a 
spondee (Gi). 

That is Xkhyániká, which has in the odd quarters, two antibaechies 
(T), an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (Ga): and in the even quar- 
ters an amphibraeh (J), an antibaechie (T), an amphibrach (J), and 
a spondee (Gi). 

That is Viparitapubba, which has in the odd quarters an amphibrach 
(J), an antibaechie (T), an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (G4); 
and in the even quarters two antibacchics (T), amamphibrach (J), 
and a spondee (Ga). ` 

That is Harinaplutá, which has in the odd quarters three anapoests 
(S) and an iambie (LG), and in the even quarters à tribrach (N), 
two dactyls (B), and a cretie (I). 

That is Aparavutta, which has in the odd quarters two tribrachs (N), 
a cretic (R), and an iambic (LG); and in the even quarters a tri- 
brach (N), two amphibrachs (J), and a eretie (R). 

That is Pubbitaggá, which has in the odd quarters two tribraehs 
(N) a eretic (R), and a baechie (Y); and in the even quarters a 
tribrach (N), two amphibrachs (J), a eretic (R), and a long sylla- 
ble (G). 





107. 


108. 


111. 


112. 


113, 


114. 


115. 


These two metres (respectively correspond wi th) the ۲/۵/۷۷ (and Opae- 


chandasaka) metres. 
That is Yavádikámati, which has in the odd quarters six trochees 
(GL); and in the even quarters six iambics (LG), with a final long 
syllable (G) र 


116. 


(Here ends) the fourth chapter (describing) metres, the half lines of which are similar. 
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"1. In that class of metres having 


EY 


119. That is Viparitivatta, which has in the odd quarters, an amphibrach 
1 (J) following the fourth syllable, 
13 120. "That is Capalávatta, which has in the odd quarters, a tribrach (N) 
| following the fourth syllable. 
121. That is the Vipulá of Pingala which has the seventh syllable short 
in the even quarters. 


122. "That is the Vipulá of Setava, which has the seventh syllable short 


È in all the quarters, ` . 
o. 128. That is Bha-Vipulá, which has a dactyl (B) following the fourth 
ra N syllable. 

४३ — 324. That is Ra-Vipulá, which has a cretic (R) following the fourth sylla.. 


| - “De. 
> 125. That is Na-Vipulá, which has a tribrach (N) following the fourth 


d syllable. 

i - 126. That is Ta-Vipula, which has an antibacchic ( T) following the fourth 
E syllable. | 

IN (So much for) the Vatta kind (of metres). 

۳ ۱ 127. Any metre not noticed here, having quarters dissimilar in character, 

۹ is comprehended under the generic term ۰ 




















(Here ends) the fifth chapter describing metres the quarters of which are dissimilar, 





128. In thetable (representing the various long and short quantities of a 
metre), set down a quarter verse with quantities all long, below first 
long a breve, followed by same (as above), preceded by longs, and 
this is to be repeated until there are all shorts in the row. 

129. Jf the row number of a variation in the table can be halved set down 

^a breve, if being odd a unit is required set down a long quantity. 

180, From the first syllable write below each, numbers in progression 
from one, the sum of the figures beneath the short quantities, plus 

W^ - ONE, is the indicator, 

` 13l. Write units one over another in number equal to the syllables of a 

* quarter verse plus one, let each column be one less in number than 

the one preceding, let there be a rising from one and so on, tho 

sult is all longs and the like. — 

132. m number of the possible e idis of a metre may be determined 
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the measurement in inches of the long, and the short quantities, and 
the intervals between them. 





(Here ends) the sixth chapter entitled the siz problem section of the Vuttodaya composed by 


Sangharakkhita Thera, 


To supply a public want, this treatise was prepared under the en- 
couragement of my benevolent preceptor, the venerable Sila Thera, 
residing at Selantara, to whom I wish every success. 

In return for this benefit, may I in successive births be a benefactor 
to others. ۱ 

May mankind attain the fulülment of their desires as easily as I 
solved these six problems. . 


The Vuttodaya is ended. 


NOTES. 





Notes on Chapter I. 


nan’ atthu for namo atthu ; odata for avadáta. “ Ettha ca pathama 
gatháya parammukhakaram dasseti, sesahi gandhárambhappaládike- 
tani pákatá yeva." Kav. 

Pingalácariyádihi. * Setava bharamantavyádinam" Chando. **ádi. 
saddens e'ettha Jayadevasuráma Kálidasádayo Sanganhati" Fac. and 
Kav. 

chandam yam. “ chandam niggahitágamena" Kav. 

yat’ icchitam for yato icchitam. — ** tesam iechitam abhimatam chan- 
dosattamapariünatam yato yasmá káraná na sádheti, nasammadeti, 
tato tasmá káraná Mágadhabhásáya Vuttodayam árabbhisan ti sam- 
bandho” Chando. “ yat'icehitan ti vadati, yad iechitan ti pi vat- 
tum vattati, yam ti hi padassa yasmá ti attho pi sambhavato Maga 
dhabhásáyáti." Fac. Kav. gives the subtance of the above, 


qmattávannavibhedanam: Pali poetry is divided into poetry.mea- 


sured by the time occupied in the pronunciation (mattá), and poetry 
regulated by the number of syllables (venga). The first of these is 
also called Játi. 


lakkhyalakkhanasamyuttam. | *lakkhalakkhanasamyuttam." Kav 
| ‘lakk niyate ti lakkhanam udiharanam lakkhyate 'neneti lakkhanam 


up lakkhai ea, lakkhanai ca, lakkhalakkhana lakkham eva vá 
upam la — la. khanas tehi tena vá samyuttam, lakkhalakkha 


۹ . 


xm Pd 





134. 


135. 


136. 


v. 9. 
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Rasamyuttam suttam eva uddbaranan ti vuttam hoti” Olando. 
. "lakkhitabban ti lakkhanam tad eva lakkhyam udiharanam, lakkhi = 
yate anenáti lakkhanam suttam lakkhapan ca tam lakkhanam cáti 

| lakkhyalakkhanam" Vue. 

vV. 4. vuttodayam, for vutta + udayam. 
lokiyacchandanissitam. A collection of prosody not vedic. “na 
vedikacchandanissitam, duvidham chandam, lokiya-vedika-chanda- 
bhedena, tattha lokiyannámachandam mnakkhattapathádikam ; vedi- 
kannamachandam vijjábalenákáse gamanádikam ; tesu pajjabandhes- 
vápajojaniyattüdhippetam veditabbamn." Kav. Ohando. nearly the 


۷ - 1 same. 
۳ drabbhissam” akan ‘dani. “ üárabbhissan ti Mágadhabhásáya upanná- 
^u payissámi" Cando. árabbhigssámi aham idini ti padacchedo” Tae, 


* árabbhisámi ahan ti padaechedo Vaeanatthajotikáyam pan’ árab- 
bhissam ahan ti vuttam, dvisu ea yathákkamam  árabbhissám' ahan 
ti ca pátho datthabbo." Kav. 

v. 5. affhagand. Eight feet. These are subjoined. 











Symbols. Syllables. Names (from the Greek). 
Ma. — — Molossus. 
Ya. yd. em Bacchius. 
— Y — Creticus. 
Ba. KAN Annprestus. 
Ta. —— M Antibacchic. 
Je vey Amphibrachys. 
“Bha: =V U Dactylus. 
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Table 1. 
The names of the guardian celestial beings, lunar mansions, &c., con- 
nected with the eight prosodial feet. 























<< اج‎ गे r H Numbers a and 
= É ی‎ ct Qr Result. —— L Rr — 
— — | ma | bhumi, | earth. wealth. coveted. 18 | Jetthá. 
V V Vina |sikkn. | Indra, long life. coveted. 2 Bharani. 
— V V | bhai canda. | moon. — coveted. 5 | Magasiram, 
U اسب‎ ya |ambha. | cloud. piety. ' coveted. 24 ۱ Satabhisayo. 
ja | ravi. sun. poverty. not coveted. | 7 ۱ Punabhasu. 
V V — | 88 | anila. air degradation, | not coveted. | 16 | Sati. 
— V —|ra | ۸11018۸. | fire. : not coveted. | 3 | Kattiká. 
—— V | ta | &kdsa. | firmament. | failure. not coveted. 22 —* 
AA NENG NN ee WMS SI SS 

Tuble 2. 
Classification of letters into castes. 

E" 4 BOSE KS OG tg 
Khattiya. te np 8 8 E 
Vánijja. 5 o 1 ¥ 
Sudda. 8 h 1 ۱ 





v. 6 gano idha catukkalo. The Ariyá class of metres is measured by 
feet denominated gana, which are equivalent to two long syllables or 
four breves (kala). “ catukkalo caturo kali mattá assáti va * * ® 
ádittayam pana eko garu dve lahu, massa pana dve garu, nassa tu 
lahu catukkam, tasmá catukkalo ti vutto." Fac. 

v. 7. Samyogádi. Double consonants and the like. “ samyogo náma dvin- 
nam vyaüjanánam ekatra thiti vuccati, saránantariká vyaňjanánam 

t 1 yogato pi yathá; “tattha, dingi, hutvá" tyádi: digho ca saro 
- - yathá ; “gato, pitá, bhiito, deti, sotthi, ettha, ottho," ti: niggahita- 
paro yathd; “yam tam” tyádi: * * * catunnam pádánam anto 
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The Ziüpasiddhi has * kvaci samyogato pubbá ekárokára rassa iv, 
uecante yatha ; ettha, seyyo, ottho, sotthi." BR. 1. Chap. 1. Sutta 
5., but in the earlier commentary on Kacedyana’s Grammar, tho 
Nydsa, no mention is made of this shortening of heavy vowels. 
pádanto. 'This is the Burmese reading supported by the commentaries, 
Kavisira has “ chandánurakkhattam padanto ti vuttam pádanto ti 
pi patho,” but so long as a couplet of the Fatia class of metres con- 
forms to the principles of that class, it is immaterial what foot fol- 
lows the fourth foot in the odd quarter. 
vanko * * * uju, In Burmese, the mark for the short quantity in 
Páli prosody, is the number for one in that alphabet, and the mark 
for the long quantity is the number for two. 
mattiko. Consisting of a breve (mattá). Equal in time to a snap of 
the finger, a flash of lightning, or the twinkling of an eye. “ mat- 
tásaddo c'ettha accharisahkhitam vá, vijjutisankhátam vi, akkhi- 
nimilasatkhátam vá, kalam vadati ti datthabbam, tathá pi tena mat- 
tena ekamattá rassá, dvimattá dighá, addhamattika vyaünjaná ti" 
Nyasa Bk. 1. Sutta 4. 
pádádi. This rule refers to poetry measured by the time occupied 
in the pronunciation (mattévutti), which is divided by pauses into 
quarters (pddas). The illustration subjoined is in the Pathyá metre 
of the Ariya class in which the pause is commonly restricted to the 
a close of third foot. " 
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E. sannata kriyá. The shortening of the final a in 8 before two 
E. consonants, the last of which is the liquid r, resembles the muta cum 


liquida rule, and the positio debilis of Latin prosodians; e. ۰ inte- 
gri, (comp. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. viii). The stanza may be freely 
translated thus :— 

From the pleasure of seeing and hearing Buddha, springs 

8 passion never sate. 

Who would not derive pleasure from a study so wondrous and 
| *" sublime? 
‘The Chando. points out that this couplet illustrates the figure of 
Rhetoric called Transition (atthantaranydsa), the introduction of 
another sense into a subject, (such as a moral reflection) The 

` author describes this figure in his Subodhálankára (Easy 6 

— — — wv.241to 245. It is twofold, viz. :— ۱ 


`` Tt is also an established rule in Pili prosody that consonants may bo doubled, 
in order to give prosodial length to a naturally short vowel (vide v. 194.) 
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(b). partial, (risesatha—) e | 

each kind being by the absence and presence of the "WE - 

emphatic particle hi. In this instance it is partial transition 7 


without the particle hi, (see Jour., As. Soo. Beng., Part L No. 2, — 
1875, pages 100 and 119.) 






yv. 9. Samuddosurasádínam. Samuddo, usu, rasa, and such like symbols 
represent numerals. Numerical symbols oceur only in the second, 
third, and fifth chapters, and are here subjoined. 
Number 4. veda. the (four) vedas vv. 67. 79. 
yuga. the (four) ages, vv. 77. 98. 99. 
samuddo. v. 9. 
annava. vv. 39, 117. 123. 125, 126. Th 
ambudhi. ¥ e (four) 
galadhi. v. 120 ——— 
sindhu. vv. 118. 119 
Number 5. usu. the (five) arrows of Cupid, v. 9. 
akkhi. the eye, one of the (five) senses, v. LOO. 
Number 6. rasa. the (six) tastes, vv. 9. 97. 98. 101. 
utu, the (six) seasons, vv. 99. 100. 105. 
Number 7. assa. vv. 67. S4. 99. 101. 102. the (seven) horses 
haya, vv. 92. 93. | of the sun. 
muni, v. LOL, t E 
isi. vv. 94, 98. 100. | the T) Nn 
sara, the (seven) musical notes, v. 89. 
Number 8, vasu. a certain tribe of demigods, vv. 37. 41. 77. 93. 
bhoga. wealth, v. 94, 
Number 9. gaha. a planet, v. 88. . 


Number ll. kara. one of the eleven Ruddas, v. 97. 

Number 19. akka, The sun, one to each month, v. 102, 105, 
padacchedo yati bbhave. Verse division is yati, the harmonie pause, 
The subject is treated of in the authors Subodbálagkára (Easy 


Rhetoric) vv. A9. to 55," Pada here means a portion, not a quar- 
ter, of a verse 


ekakkhar’ árabbha. for ekakkharam drabbha. 
Quarter verses vary from one up to twenty-six syllables. In this 


TH treatise they range from the Gdyatti of six syllables, to the ۵ 


of twenty-two syllables, The five metres preceding the former, and 
the four following the latter omitted here are :— 


? Beo Jour, As, Soc, Bong., Part I, No. 2, 1875, pp. 96 and 108, 
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parattha. Elsewhere. The work referred to, is the ۰ 
The metres are Bacchanalian chants, unlimited in length, commen- 
cing with two tribrachs (N), followed by ereties (R). i 
t’ ettha for te ettha. 


Notes on Chapter II. 


This chapter describes Pili metres regulated by time (mattá- 
vutti), called Játi. They are four in number Ariyá, Giti, Vetáliya, 
and Mattásamaka; the second, however, is merely a subdivision of 
the first. The Ariyá class uses feet containing four instants or 
breves, or their equivalents ; namely :— 


150 eere سا‎ 
amphibrach.......... V Lo Mi, 4 
Son CL ESSE RR ज S. 
spondee ۰۰۰۵۰ nnnm — — Ga. 

» proeeleusmatie ......... os Sod A 


Any one of these may be used in the even feet, viz., the gecond, 
fourth, and sixth. The amphibrach (J) is inadmissible in the odd 
feet, viz ; first, third, fifth, and seventh. In each half verse, which 
consists of seven arid a half feet, the sixth foot must be an amphibrach, 
or proceleusmatie, or a single breve. The metres are musical lyric 
verses. Mr. C. P. Brown in his treatise on Sanskrit Prosody, has 
` pointed out a metre in Horace similar to the Ariyá, the Ionic 4 
Minore “ Miserarum est” &e., (Od. iii. 12). The choruses in the 


|. . Bacche of Euripides are principally in this metre." Subjoined is . 


` the scheme of the four Jats from verse 16 to 43, inclusive. 
" "(m Wire 


- 
c p 


— à Walford's Handbook of the Greek drama, p. 172. 
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V. 44. If the first half of verse 17 be taken, the number of instants, 





of syllables, of long and short quantities is as follows 
Instants.................. 28 
BYllabl68: ire T OT 20 
LONGO i59 
Shorts. uem 
Then, 28 — 8 = 20 the number of syllables 
28 — 20 


5 ۰ e 16. 9B | the number of longs. 


Notes on Chapter III. 


This chapter describes those metres the quarters of which are simular, 
giving in each instance the characteristic of one quarter, which answers for 
the remaining three. ‘The syllables in each quarter vary from six to twenty- 
two. The names of these metres are :— 


VI. Gayatti. XIV. Sakkari. 
VII. Unhi. XV. Atisakkari. d 
VIII. Anutthubham. XVI. Atthi. 
IX. Brabati. XVII. Atyatthi. 
- X. Panti. XVIII.  Dhuti. 
XI. Tutthubham XIX. Atidhuti. 
HII. Jagati. XX. Kati. 
XIII. Atijagati. XXI. ما۵‎ 


XXII. Akati. 
The feet are denoted by the initial letter of their symbols in Roman 
capitals 
VI. Verses having six syllables in each line 
1. Zanumajjià ] — — Y v — — TY. 
nánam dasamaddhe 
ñeyye tava satthá 
= vittháritamási 
۱ samgetarabhaga 
VIL 1. Kuméralalitd. v — Y v v — — ISG 


tayásadisakhettam 


nalokataramasmim 
padakkamanumattham 








` jûte buddha vijjabbhute 
loke dhammam loke niccam 
mohaddhittam hitvá sattá 
pattásantam yogakkhemam. | 
AMünavakam. — Vv — — v v — BTLG. 
ánanaverikamalam 
patieayaketebhagavá 
yánasakháhamsavaro 
sücayatevassupadam. 
Sámaniká. — v — —— o — له‎ GL. 
ánanenatemuninda 
tulyaminnasobhadáni 
locanenakeraváni ; 
tosatesamakkhatáya. 
Pámániká. VU — v — له‎ — V — 46. 
saroruhámuninda te 
sasámivamsajattanam 
paticcasampatitiyá 
itiyadepadassita, ۱ 
Halamukhé, — Y — له له‎ U v Y — RNS. 
vannayantitavakaruná 
vitthatatisugatajane 
nevamáravadhuvisaye 
sádhanampi viditavati. 
Bhuj wow v7 — — — NM. 
vivaritamamatadváram 
suvihatabhavasafteáram 
kavivaranutasaccáram 
anamarakharasatthárar. 
Suddhavirájitam. — — — Y ४४ — ४४ — ४४ — MSJG 
khittirátijinassapatthatá 
pátálasuramlayávadhi 
sinandhekasuroragadike ~ 
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p^ 
n 9. Rummavati, — II — — œ Y Y — — BMSG. 
sirasayoninam bhavanevá 
devanaráhitam nilayevá 
nevatayá tulyomadhiková 
vajjatimaddhá so munirájá. 

4. Mattt. — — — — U YV فده‎ — MBSG. 
máyádévisutamarabantam 
dhammassámigi*varasalabhintiam. 
niccam saddhá yutamanasáham 
vandesuttham bahugunayuttam. 


5. Campakamdld. — v Y — — — ४४ v — — BMSG. 
ásavapásámocayateyam, 


mirajilokamsokasayava 

jálinijálápálayate bho 

finagunaggo, kárupikaggo. 
^ his metre is the same as No. 3. In Frittaratnákara it is named 
Diípakamálá, and has J instead, of S for the third foot, 

6. Manoramd. Y Y Y — I — Y wv — NRG. 
yatipatimsatam kavissaro 
kimitimáhumerusádisam 
naecalateva sohi kappase 
tuvamanárataum dukhaddhite. 

7. Ubbhdsakam. — — Y — — — — ४४ —w TMRL. 
khine kalahko cando jinassa 
sampunnasamsuddhácehodakena 
tul yonavattenásisucihi 
dosákarotim vá tulyameti, 

ELI UH v—— OS SY TS 1T2JGá 
suddhodaniyam parapát ubhütam 
sámájikalápi sadá pamodi 
dürikatatitthiyahamsayuttam 
saddhammapayodavaram namámi. m 
In the Vrittaratnákara the Upasthitá ending with a single long sylla- 
ble is a ten-syllabled verse, and 1s included in the ۰ Bou how- 
ever, an. Upasthitam in the TrishtubA, but it has not the characteristics of 


"n áli ۰ 

p ^ the F a ae یب یاقا مر‎ —— SHG 
F ` gatthábhajíketumalazn phala va 

satthussa dattam pavaram pürum va 








rájáva jetá samadantakattham 
4 netáva satthá nayanocitattham. 





3. wuwpatajirá. VY — JI — — J U — I — — JTJGÁ. 
balena mettáyacitáya satthu 
viháras&mantavanábhiváso 
migápiválásahitámramarnfiam 
caruimsu yogíva samáhitattá. 

V. 64. When the quarter verses of Nos. 2 and 3 are mixed to- 
gether, the metre is called Upajáti ; of which according to 
Ohando, there are fourteen varieties, thus, if i stands for 
Indavajirá, and u for Upavajira, we have iuuu, uiii, 
1 1 11 وا‎ uuiu, iuiu, ۱ ۷ 1 u, 1 1 1 ولا‎ uu ۷1 1 1 1 U Û, uu- 
1 1 111 1 1 1 11 1 بقل‎ 1 ७ 1۱ 1, ७11 ۰ 

4. Sumukht. WI — مه یه — ی‎ — V YV — S2JLG. 
ariyehi silasamádhi thiti 
succimattikadigunehi jino 
vimalehi bhüsayatevisaye 
sasamipupágata devanare. 

In the Frittaratnákara, Sumukhi has a N instead of a S for the first 
foot. 

5. JDodhakam. — v I — Y wW — V YV —— 3BGi. 
sajjanamánasakafijuvikásam 
dujjanatitthiyasamkapatápam 
lokanabhuggatamárajisüram 
mohatimisahatam panamámi. 

6. Sálin. — — — — — له‎ — — u —— TG 
pidambhojam ye bhajante janáte 
kárunnantesimavajjam janesu 
vindante tenáthatasságatena 
vannam ková vanna ye vannavádi. 

7. VFátuminissd. — — — — || v V —— wv —— || 

, MBTGá. 

- laddhámaddhá || tavamaddhekkhanampi 
i r sattásattá || bhupadáyanti niccam 
E kim vá cittam || citasatthopakare 

sabbanntusmim || tadanünappavatt.‏ * و 

= The Vrittaratnakara has no cesura. 

$ S. Surasasiri— YV NI — — W NI YY BTNGá. 

—* vádivarápissunipunadhiyo. 
tádigunantam sugatamupecce. 
palicamukhádhithitavanagantyá. 
valicitadanticchsvimadhikarcum. 

1 The Vrittaratnékara has the pause after the fifth syllable, and the 

` sixth following it. 
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9. RHathoddhatá,.— «2 — u ७ له‎ — vu —w — RNRLG. 
É yassa pádakiranárupígatam. 
| dárukhandam api pátiháriyam 
dassayitvasumanaficaneaká. 
tassa attham iha ko silághaye. 
10. Seidgaté— U — «2 «v — ی ن‎ = —. RNBGÁ. 

1 nijjitáni kamaláni mukhena. 
lajjitá vacanavisamitite. 
nátathá padarasanti nimittam. 
majjittánisarasisv iti maññe. 

2 ll Jhaddiká. «7 «2 «X o dG مس‎ ४ — o — SNRLG. 
magadhavisayabhliávibhásayá. | 
vadatitayimahovadanti te. 
vividhavisayavasijantavo. 

r | sugatasakasakáyabhásayá. 
XII. 1. Vamsattha. I — I — — v W — V — له‎ - —JTJR. 
| visilabhogesumasamgatam ۰ 
visudhisantam bhavasamvaram varam. 
paropakárádhikatapparam param. 
e bhajantunátham vidhitá hitam hitam. 
2. Indavamsá, — — U — — Vv — Y — uv — 27०7८. 

3 tuyhánasattádhigamá mahámune. 
lilávilásekarasá manohara. 
kantápi passanti sahásabhásiyo. 
sattá yathá jangamaputiraicayam. 

8. Totaka. II - II — Y v — v v — 48. 
sucirávahitam vahitam sahite. 
niratehidhayo sugato ۵ 3 
sigavam ujarájapatham kathavá. 
sujaná tamaram madhiro hatavo. 
4. Dutavilambitaa J «4 Y — II — Y Y — V — N2BR. 
subhagatá bhagatá pavinonadi. 
 gurasabhárasabhávita bharati. 
adhigatádhigatátisivappadam. 
jinasutánasutábhavasam katam. — 
5, Puja. vuu v | له‎ ४४ مت‎ — — V —— || 2NMY. 
sugatati || vidhakalyánehi yuttá. 






vacanaja || ladamáláte janánam. . 
` maükumati || malinattham yevadhota, 
sugatasu || rataruppesapaputthá. 
Kusumavicittá, J Ý Y ن‎ = — ४४ «४ vu — — NYNY. 







BA 7 | — Neo. 2. 


tibhavanaketum, subhagunahetum > 
bhajathajanábho, tamihusulábho. 





7 Bhujañgappayáta. J o = U aa ل س سل‎ .-—-— 4Y, 


munindo virágáya vindassa kando 

dinandadvayánanda sandosasando 
nab biWindakatthenanindam, 

€ virdjefi rájinda-Kundogha cando... 

Piyamvadá. VY VY X — v v v — V — V — NBJR 
vimalacáruciranárunappabhá 
valitapidanakharamsisantati 
kalilavindumalatimayodadhi. 
echavisamuppahati fe tathágatam. 

Lalita. سا‎ — VY < Y U NI — U — J = TBJR. 
tanha kilesamaladhovanárahe, 
eattápavaggapurarodhanásahe 
dhammepasannamatayohitá vaso. 
dhammanusattamihasabbalamkathá 

Pamitakkhard. vi w — u — u NX — wu — 8 
lapitam tavámata padam savaná 
caranam munindanakarotidbayo 
nahitena sádisanihina jano 
gunabhájanatthamathavávigato. 

Ujjald. Ww — x o — «४ ५४० U — 2NBR. 
sapavaravisayosusamiddhiko 
savigatakhilamítisukhemavá 
sasujanajanasevamiyojati 
dasabalagaditam lapatevate. 

Fessadeví, — — — — — || — YV — — ||. 

2M2Y. 





samsare saram || mánusattamtahimpi 
vekallábhávo || s&dhu sabbindriyánam 
kolafifiam tasmim || tassasoceyyabhávo 
tasmim sussusá || dhammarájassa dhammam. 
Tümarasam. V JV V V — II — II سب سس‎ NIY. 
yadi sugatodita sárapadípo 
bhuvinasiyániyaráyanasodham 
sugatipathivaranipagamam vá 
nabhavatiko vadatissivanámam. 


14. Kamali uu -+ ४४ ++ ++ ४४ v — ४४ --+-- SYSY. 


10. 
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* 
patattharenasirasm. 
nibbin || क "UM. ह * 
| | sannito || dipul ۱ b g x | 
2. Hucirá, — — vi~ Il wv € ov بت ن چ‎ l 
JBSJOR . © 
manunnitá || yatipatimákharásaná. © 
yadátute || kusumavitánatam gana. 
t tadavadhi || kusumasarébhidharitam, 
gatotime || matinamucemahámune. ۱ 
XIV. 1. Aparájitd ن‎ v Y vyw س ت نب تف ا‎ || 
۱ 2NRSLG 
۱ janananidhanatá || dyane kavisidhinam. 
sugatatavavaco || bahuvasurosadham. 
۰ kamutatavavilá || savisamanoraham. 
vitanutanusiri || bbilocanamussavam, 
2, * Paharanakalikád, I v v INI NI — || ४ ت‎ ४ لا‎ NI 
> v — || 2NBNLG. 
surapurakamalá || sananilayamati. 9 | 
* - varapatikamalá || kárasasisavibhü. ४ 
tatharivakamalá || nicasitapasite. 
sacaranakamalá || vahatiyatipati. 
9. Vasantatilaká. — — IJ — YV Y v — Y GO — —⏑ — 
'T BLJ Gi. 
| lávanyaváriparipürivalitharangam 
gu : nettambujálakamalissitapenamalyá 
1 kantápakáramadanásanavam kaghatte 
[ sattambuje muni vimocayidosanaya. 
XV. 1. Sasikalé, J — لا لا کا لا لا لا لا ل ل ن ن ن‎ - 


ANS, 


. ۱ piyatamarueiyanijatanujadayatà 
hh amitavaradhanasipitasubhanayane 
E gunasadanapatidhadivimalamatima 
L | AManigunanikaro ५४ VU ६४ MV UVTI ४४ [oM UM M YY 
| ۱ v v || ANG. 
^ in? vidhuragunanilaya || tiracaturamune 
rei ^ tavalapanapasuta [| Ltpitamadurasarm 
Pia MT acur hujaga || manujasurapitá 
abana eaaa Fn 
[4 ی‎ 


ee 


5 | parahitamabhirata dasabalam atulo 
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G. E. Fryer [No. 4; 
e 3. Malini. X sy QUEE RAE I ss C A 
i है 0 ® 2NM2Y. X 
< kapilakannearánam || lokfkácelakánam A 


sivajayiminivegdan-||-tádinam vádavedi 
tavacarapanisedhf || c&pinfásajjajáta 
=æ anadhivarapabháte || tetamosamhativa, 
4. Pabhaddak?m WI I Noe I I V U — U — U — 
T" NJBJIR, 
۱ phalamakhilam tayavijitamujjhiyavudhe 
disidisibhopalayinamacissatenatam 
surayanitanamisihasaniyidinipi K 
dasabalateparakkamamahosupatthatam. ۱ 
XVI. 1. ۳0۵0 Ww v v — v — vu INI — eee — -- 
۱ NIBIRG. 


۰ 
.- 
मु = 
- 


bhuvikavinokálákaladipáradassinova 
bhujagapatimatisamatináganáyakává 
nahitaritum bahusugatasaggunamburási 
bahupamitum tatháhisürapaneusassaková, 
XVIL 1. Sikhariné, WI — — — — — ॥ ७7 ال ااب‎ INI 
v — | YMNSBLG, 
natam cittam yante || samitasakalaklesaphalina, 
vajote jasatte || bliavakasiritomocanamayo 
vanekekimsitvam || savadhapasutamvyádhapadhanam 
jinate pacceke || samabhinivisarinádhapavaro. 
| 9 Harini, SI ७ v v = || ———— | vy v 
— vw — | NSMRSLG. 
virataramano || pyayam nátho || pavedhatinibbharam 
vyasanisudaya || luttaniccam || samekkhiyakitare 
tam idam ucitar || tesamloke || nissikararamsind 
bhavatisasikan || tam yevambum || nacetaravophalá. 
3. AMandakkantá. — — —— | ل ن‎ ४४ «४४ ४४ +- | — MA 
— — 17 سب‎ — |} MBN2TG& 
ullocittam || jaladavisara || yantivitacayassa 
niyyánasmim || surabhikusume || santarantepurattá 
ubbhijjitvá || vanisarasija || sampatiechantipáde 
soyam natho || vipulapatimá || pitano oy m 
XVIII italatávellitá. — — — — — || ४ w با‎ —— 
VIII 1. Kusumitalatávelli a Mex 
sandhatthemeyam || kisalayadalam | tedhirattábhimukkh | 
málinüam cando || tavatanupabha || sammukhedevadeva 1 
gopacutttinam ۱ | ulamati ebepay 'odhi | 4 
— 

















.—— gopáeutttánam || vipulamatiyá || sammukhetepayodhi S Nd 
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XIX. 1. AMeghavipphujjitá, WI — — —— — || I vu v — — | 
d — w— — v--— | YMNS2RGs 
sarojemadisá || sasteaEumude || tuficasabbam tilokam EI 
pabodhetárobho || jinanamadiki || kintubhedopanesam. 
punosamghocittam || nalimakumnda || yamtisesehibuddha. 
. tayábuddholoká |fnapunamakulat || tham kadági piyati 
2. Saddülavikkilit, — — — we ४४ & v =v v «४४ — |I 
= — wv — — v — || MSF 
máyánekatiluddharakkhasivasam || yátemanásekadá, 
s yosamyattikavanijedasasata || ddhaddhedayitvánabhá. 
» vahopissalilákaramsamabhilam || ghitwinakhemavini 
sammápesikimbhutasamadhuná || sabbaññutatthedayá 
XX. Ly — U — I - YV p Y -w — Fu — Zv 
e — wv — V 10GL. 
s midévatápasáritesviváyatesupánisamputesu. 
yopadepadesamuggatesuphullamam kajesusobhanesu. 
sancaram virájirájahamsalilayá pajahitayatassa 
várijásanipadevarájasekharikatam padam bhajámi. 
XXI. 1. Saddhardg — — — — Y — — | vsv ४ 8M |I 
— NI — — U — — || MRBN3Y, 
ávelávelajátá || sitasitamanujo || tarohieeabhedá 
kintiniggammadehá || tibhuvanakubaram || tetilokekanáthá 
sambhusentovanáná || vidhiratanamayá || nekamáláhisammá 
sandhivatyabhavaggam || niravadhikaruná || ianatam sucayantá 
XXII. 1.۰ Bhaddaka. | M 
— XJ XJ — XJ — M wv w — | 
v aw WX — I an III ani | BERNRBNENG, 
sakyamunevacotavasudhá | 
gadam harati lobhadosapabhuti || 
nevajahátidhammapakati | 
nasammutimatovisáradagana || 
kammaphalaiiea kammam ihabhu | 
navedagajanonakarakamiti || 
sücayatetadaechariyatam | 
vidanti sanarámarásivapadar. || 





Notes on Chapter 4. 


This chapter describes eleven metres the half lines of which are similar 
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This chapter describes the varieties of the Vatta heroie, measure, 
analogous to the Sanskrit sloka, The.term sioka is nat trea- 
tise, nor, according to Weber, does Pingala nor Kollára adopt it. Ind. 
Stud, Vol. VILT, pp. 114 and 882 > 

An this class ofgmetres eaclyhalf line contains sixteen syllables, and two 
half lines forma couplet. The halves are independent, any*one of ohe _ me-* 
tre may befollowed bythat.of anéther. Each quarter (or páda) has eight. 
syllables, the first and third are called odd quarters, the second and fourth 
even quarter& Jn, each quarter the first and last syllables are free, the 
others (which in the subjoined table are formed into.seats) are, subject to 
rule, namely :— | 

(a-) In the first, seat in either quarter any foot is Admissible, except 
the anapast (S), and the tribrach (N) 

(4.) In the second seat in the odd quarters any foot is admissible 

(c.) In the second seat in the even quarters, no foot is admissible, 
except the amphibrach (J) or baechie (Y) 
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۳ 
Odd quarter Even quarter. 


e 


Teen 
VARIA, ७४१ «कक कं veces Tr 
Pathyávatta, ss sa io < osso 
Viparitapathyávatta, ... 
Capalávatta, x... e 
Vipulá of Pingala, ...... 
Vipulá of Setava, s.s.s.» | 
Bha-vipulá, موم موه وه‎ 
Ra-vipulá, موم وم موم‎ 
Na-vipulf,,,..., eren **** 
Ta-vipulá, «sss «००० severe 


Notes on Chapter ۰ 
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—  . [his chapter enters into the solution of the six problems, (cha-ppaccaya) 
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L To distribute in the form ofa table the different quantities in the 
possible variations of a metres 


i2. T xov os the structure of a variation, the row number of which 


which respectively 


so ۵ 


is known, 
8. ToWetermine the row number of a variation, the structure of which 
is known, 
4. To determine thé number of those variation 
Contain no Tong.quantities, or one long, or two long, a: 
= 5. To determine the number of the possible yariations of a metres 
6. To determine the space requisite for writing down the possible 


Variations of a metre 


128. 1e ca-m-ime j And these; (three alternations (vikappay being 
un derstood) This is the reading of the Burmese M “te cay 
ime fayo vidhiyo yáva sabbalahu go pádo, táva kattabbo." ^ Fac. 


làhuto pubbe garu te ca ime tayo vidbiyo sabbal sabbala- 
e á katabham; athavá x x tato lahuto, garu pubbe pubbat- 


hûna yeva pare panakkhará upari sadisá. yeváty attho, evam,ime 

akkhará kattabba, yaya sabbalii sabbalahupádassa avasánanti, imas- 

mim ca — ‘“garutevamime” ti patho “ garu iti evam ime 
av 


LE 


The number of 
Variations in a metre 
aving three syllables 
ana cach quarter 
verse k 


This rule determines the structure of a variation in the table, the 
row number of which is known. The Gdyatti has quarters of 
six syllables, let the structure of the tenth row be determined. ۱ 


= 





* ti chedo" 

This verse describes the mode of arranging, 
in a table, the distribution of the long and shoxt 
quantities in the possible variations of a metre. 

Aecording to the rule all long quantities 
are set down in the first row, in each succeed- 


ing row, A short quantity must first be placed | 


beneath the first long of the row above; to the 
right of such short A antity, must be written 
quantities similar to * in the row above; to 
the left of such short quantity, as many long 
quantities as may be required to fill up the row; 
and so on until a row of all short quantities 18 
formed. Thus a metre, whose quarter verse con- 
sists of one foot, has two variations, a quarter 
with two, four variations, and a quarter with 
three feet, eight variations, and so on, the varia- 
iions increasing in geometrical proportion, às 
the quarter verse increases in length 
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as 10 can be halved set down a breve 
as 5 without an additional unit cannot be 


- halved sek downa long, ۱ } qe — 
ûs 3 an odd number requires a unit set down < > ° 
. - a long, - | ) LL n Jah , — 4. 


ag 2 can be halved set down a breve. ... 


AN ETT PT P w 
As 1 being am odd number fequires a unit 
© cot down ü long, "f ۱ | on # कु «ba ce do m 
*as 1 Main requiré$ a unit set down a Ine, ve ah Em S 4 — 7 dm 


. ७. The structure, then, of the 10th row of the Gáyatti ig V —— U — — 
v. 180, This rule is the converse of the preceding» Given the structure, 


to determine the row number. Let wW — — pa تسه‎ bë taken as 


sa the structure of a variation iñ a metre having quarters of six 


syllables. Commencing at the first syllable ‘place under each 
syllable, numbers in geometrical progression from one, thus? 


" 
- 


— — — — س - 


1248 16 32 ; | the sum of the numbers beneath the short syllables 


» 


» g.: Ta व¢ 1 = 10; and we have just 


plus one, gives the row number, 


seen that this structure corresponds with the TOth variation of the Gáyatt i. 
v. 131 This rule determines the number of variations containing no long 


quantity, or one long, or two longs, or all longs. Units are to be 
placed, Vertically fone over the other, in succession equal to the 
number of syllables the metre has in each quarter plus one; thus 
the Giyattijaving six syllables, seven units are set down vertically 
one over the other; each succeeding column must be one less in 
number than the one preceding it ; in each of the columns succeed- 
ing the first (which all commonce with a unit) there is a rising, 
and in this fashion: after writing the first unit of cach column, 
each following number must be the sum of the number immediately 
to its left in the preceding column plus all those below that said 
number; e. g., in the third column, 3 follows the unit being the 
sum of 2 + 1 of the preceding column, then follows 6 being the 
sum of 8 + 2 4 1, and so on, as in the subjoined table. 

one row with all long quantities. 

6 six rows with five longs. 

5 15 fifteen rows with four longs. 

10 20 twenty rows with three longs. 

8 10 15 fifteen rows with two longs. 

3 4 5 6 six rows with one long. 

1 1 1 1 1 one row with no long quantity. 





1 
1 













either, (a) by adding together the to numbers of the columns as shewn — 
the preceding rile, ör (4) by adding D gether thesnumbers placed beneath 
the short quantities plus one, according to the rule in v. 130, e. gi. ` 
Ma) TH 09-35 + 20 + 15 #6 + 1.۰۰۰. 04, 
(b) woo lo 2 + 4 + 8 + 16 + 82 + 1 < 64 
123 4 81632 E ۱ 


| 2 Thus 64 is the number of the possible variations of the Gáyatti met 
Ü Sof six syllables in each quarter. _ a > ۳ क, 


w 133. This mle lays down the space in inches, that is required for 
writing down the quantities in the several variations. "The inches 
‘required must, be double the number of variations minus one, 
thus,the Giyatti having O4wvwariations would require for each 
quamer verše 64 + 64 = 128 --ैं orl27imches." e a. 
v. 134 Stla Thera. Moggallana. The author of this trédtise was a 





* 





: » disciple.of Sáripufta, otherwise called Sila Thera. sss 

^ Rhyming metres find no place in # = work; reference, howevery is 
۴ made to a kind of word-repétition termed yeniaka in the author's Subodhá- 
E lankára (Easy Rhetoric), vv. 26 to 52.* This kind of worderhyming or 
E word-matching is twofold— - um | 
E (a) isolate, (vyapeta)s ف‎ : 


^ (W) corporate (aryapeta). i , 
—— — and has many varied combinations, either kind being found separately, or 
` 4n conjunction, anywhere in the stanza. , s» 4 | 
— Besides thé instances given in the Subodhálankára, vv. 28—31, the 
` Tikk of that treatise gives six stanzas wherein the subjoined words in italies, 
occur in the same place in each line of their respective stanzas. For bre- 
vity's sake, one line only of each stanza is here given. " 
>. 4. manam manam satthu dadeyya cey ya. à 
` 2, yato na tena te pito siyum na tena te subhá. 
veneyyenettha guna $4 jjanam janam, 
sabhaya sabhati na ce katham na. 
nabhiswra te pi sura vibhüsitá. * 
jinánattiyam ye hitdsd sitded. 


^ e. J. A. S. Bẹ Part 1, No. 2, 1876, pp. 96. 
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_ A- Contributions to the explanation of the Jyotisha-Vedinga.— By 
AX سا ` "دنم‎ Tamur Pr Das ^ 7 


+ ر‎ tis . 4 ^ | = » « 
- The small metrical treatise known by the name of the J¥otisha-ved4n- 
n " ; Bd " E 
ga has attfacted the attention of scholars since the first time when Sanskrit 
literature began to be studied by Europeans. Especially it was tho 
celebrated verses containing a statement regarding the place of the winter- 
solstice at some ancient, although as it finally has turned out, rather" 
* indefinite period, which gave rise to a good deal of comment pium 
0 


They have been discussed in all their bearings by Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, 
Bentley, Davis in the beginning of this century, and were submitted 

at a more recent period to renewed. ánvestigation; it may suffice to refer to 
Prof. A. Weber's papers on the nakshatras (especially the second one, 

p. 355), Prof’ M. Müller's preface to the fourth volume of his large edition 

- of the Rik an which moreover contains some caleulations by Arch- 
bishop Pratt and Prof. .W. F. Donkin, and the "D ortant paper by Prof. 
Whitney in the first volume (new series) of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatie Society of Great Britain, the substance of which is reproduced in 

* the twelfth essa Me series, of his * Oriental and. Linguistie Studies." 
These verses about the places of the winter-solstice, bearing as they do on 
the question of the chronology of Vedic literature, certainly are the most 
important of the Tan treatise, and may justly claim a much larger 
amount of interest t than we can accord to the remainder of the Jyotisha; 
nevertheless the Jyotisha being avowedly the oldest Indian work referring 
to astronomy which has come down to our time, it was highly desirable that 
we should be enabled, by a publication of the entire work, to judge of its value. 
This was at last réndered possible by the paper of Prof. A. Weber * Ueber den 
e Vedakalender, Namens Jyotisham" published in the transaetions of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 1862 ; which contains an edition of 
the complete text based on the comparison of a great number of manu- 
seripts, the gloss on the text by Somákara, a translation of the text which is 
founded on Somákara's explanations as far as these owing to the excep- 


t 





mexion between the single verses. The second ob- 
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stacle is, or I should rather be inclined to say, was the extraordinary corrup- 
tion of all the*manuscripts Containing Somákara's commentary, a corruption 
extending so far that in more than one passage it is hardly possible to make 
out even the general drift of the argument (I myself have been able to 
procure three MSS. in addition to those used by Prof. Weber, but they be- 
long to the same families as his and no additional advantage fs to be derived 
from them). The reason for which I prefer to eall this second obstaele a 
past one lies in my conviction of Somákara's commentary being not only of 
slight value, but, the explanations of a few verses excepted, positively harm. 
ful as misleading the student of the Jyotisha and preventing him from 
having recourse to the only legitimate method of arriving at its true 


meaning. In fact I consider Somákara to have totally misunderstood 


by far the greater part of the few rules of which the Jyotisha con- 


sists. Professor Weber already, in his dition of the Wyotisha, bas 


complained in matty places of the want of connexion by which Somá- 
kara’s method of interpretation is characterized and of the strangeness 
of the results at which we frequently. arrive when accepting him for 
our guide ; but I think we may safely go a step farther and, instead of 
regretting the want of ability on our side to construe Somákara's ex- 
planations into a consistent whole, reject his explanations just for the 
very reason that we are unable to elicit a satisfactory sense from them. It 
appears to me that Somákara has grasped the meaning of his text only 
where it either was impossible to misunderstand it (so f. e. in the intro- 
ductory verses) or where corresponding passages of the Gárgi Samhita 
assisted him in making out the right meaning (so f. e. v. 9, 10). In these 
latter cases his gloss certainly has some value, since those parts of Garga's 
work from which he quotes appear to be lost, or have at any rate not been 
recovered up to the present time ; but with regard to the whole remainder 
of the Jyotisha—and this remainder forms by far the greater part of the 
work—his commentary must be declared to be worse than useless. ۵ 
chief objection to Somákara's manner of commenting—an objection which 
by itself would be sufficient to condemn it—is the complete absence of any- 
thing in the way of “ upapatti" or proof. While every good commentary on 





an Indian astronomical work, after having explained one of the rules given 


in the text proceeds to justify it by showing its — with the general 
principles of the system, Somákara never makes such an attempt ; he sim- 
ply gives a scanty explanation of the words of the text and then leaves the 
regder to his own resources. And the explanations which he gives are for 


the greater part of a very strange nature indeed. Later on, the true explana- 


tion of a few passages of the J'yotifha will be given, when Somákara's mis- 
takes with reference to these will clearly appear from a mere comparison ; I 


now direct the reader's attention to some verses the right sense of which 


Na <% 
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Tam indeed unable to point out, but where nevertheless Somékara’s want of - 
understanding is patent. At first however I reprint the text of the Jyo- 
‘tisha, only for convenience’s sake, since frequent references to it will be made 
in the following pages, not with the intention to give it in a purer form 
than that known up to the present time. A few gorrections of the tradi- 
tional text will be given later om ; the necessary critical apparatus for the 


restitution o&those verses which are manifestly corrupt, and 
unable to propose emendations, will be found in Prof. Weber's edition. I 
consider it superfluous to reprint here the different readings of the MSS. ; 
the verses of the Jyotisha are for the greater part of such a nature that the 
restitution of the single words of the original text can only be accomplished 
after we have found out by some other means the probable sense of the 
whole verse. I follow the arrangement of Prof. Weber's edition giving at 
first those verses which are found in the recension connected with the 
Yajurveda and then adding these which belong to the Rik recension only. 


पश्चसंवत्सरमयं यगाध्यत्त FAR | 
द्िनलंयनमासा क्र uma [शरसा TIFT: ۱ ९ ॥ 
2115515275 पण्यं senatus: | f 
AINUN संमतं यज्ञकालाथसिडये ॥ ۱ 
ser चि यज्ञाशेमभिप्रशत्ताः कालानपरा विचताय यज्ञा: | 
ames aafiaga mA ये ज्यातिषं TE wa यज्ञम ॥ || 
सथा शिखा मयराणां नागानां मणये यथा | 
तद़देदाक्शाखत्राणां गणित wufa स्थितम ॥ ४॥ 
माघशुज्ञप्रपन्नस्य ۲ 2 ۲]: 
any पञ्चवथस्य कालज्ञानं uere d Wu ॥ 
स्वराक्रमेले सोमाक यदा साकं ۱ 
71715175 यग माघस्तपः Wess Wen ii ई ॥ 
quu" 913151 स्टयाचन्द्रमस। | 
SVS FAURE HATTA: सदा ॥ © ॥ 
757 713707] प्रस्थः पाञ्च! स ۱ 

afanar विपयेसः षण्मडङत्ययनेन लृ ॥ ८ ॥ 

प्रथमं SAH ETAT चयाद शम | 

qaga दशमं चव FMT 55950751 ॥ | 

1117721 HISA fus: wunbusr ۱ 
۱۲۲ (घाता कञ्चायनाद्याः स्यरभेपश्चमभस्ततुः ॥ १० ॥ 
IMACS मासे च 1] 4 
` QAN quami we YETER ॥ ११ ॥ 
XN पवे Gas पादक्किंशत्त ۱ 4 
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2713117757775915 शाञ्निदि शेदघिका यदि ॥ १९ ۱ 

face 75177257 feat चाइयसंयतम | j 
Wer EIT थतं द्वाभ्यां पर्वणां ۱۲۷۲ ۱5۱ ۰ z 
स्यः 1151158 fayqraifaqaise: wd ۱ ۰ 
साम्येनेन्दाः SUSY तृ पञ्चकाः पर्वेस भिताः ॥ ९४ ॥ 
भांशाः TERT: कायाः पक्षा द्वादशकेइताः | 
3515۲7 ۲۹۲: ۷ 57257۲:2۲ ॥ ९४ ۱ 
35335135711119: ATTA: सञ्नगणा भवेत | 
च्यावापस्त॒यज दे स्पान्पेलस्येःस्तंगतेःपरस्‌ ॥ १६ ॥ 4 ۰ : 
ज्ञावाद्यंशः समं ۲3571۳51 TENT: | 
भादानं 152512] दिभागेभ्या$क्िका यदि ॥ १७ ॥ 
जो ۲ गः a wl रा a चिन स ष एप सु मा घा ण 
„ ۰ ۲ ۲۲ पा जः 5 प्य ۲ 5 छा coe ۴ | 

۱ काया भांशा5"्टकाः स्थान 577۲ AA: 

Waa डिसप्तिमद्वपंद्क्षलसंभवे ॥ te ॥ 

» ۲۳257351511۲7] पवभांशसमन्विताम | 
— विभज्य Haaa तिथिनचछजत्रमादिशेत्‌ n qe ۱ 

E: याः ۷501517355715775 सप्नग॒णां ۱ 
E उक्तास्तासखां विजानीयात तिथिभादानिकाः कला ॥ ۱۱ 
ध्यतीतपवंभागेभ्यः rua द्विगुणां तिथिम | 
| लेष मण्डलभागंष fafetewi गता रविः ॥ २२ ॥ 
e faunasi द्विरभ्यस्तं रूपोनं पडग ۱ 
` पचा यद्धं Garni fatu स॒ विषयान wa: | «9 I 
n^ पलानि पञ्चाशद्पां WANA तदाढकं Zr WWW: ۱ 
56:۲۹ gada कायं तञ्नाडिकायाख्तु ۱۵ ۱ 
एकादशमभिरश्यस्य vate ۱ E 
"wai सपवे स्थाइलंमामनाकंभक्रमात्‌ ॥ २४ ॥ 4 
I स्ट्रथेच्चभागाञ्रवभिविभञ्य शेषं faceret | 
- » त्तिथियता भक्तिदिनेष काज्ञे योगं दिनकादशकेन WR ॥ ۱ 
eit wala दिबसांशभागयतुदसच aqata भिन्नम्‌ | 
. भाधऽधिक चाऽपि गते 51:۷۲ 515۳8 तं नवके रवेद्यः RO II 

चिशत्यक्ां खषटष्टिर ब्दः घट ۱ 

मासा द्वादश स्ये Blast युगम्‌ ॥ २८॥ =» 

दया वासबस्य स्यादि नराशिः स्वपञ्चकः | -> 

5۲5۲2 नं स्पाद़िंश्त्या'चंकथा KUTA P २९ ۱ — 
` पद्चचिंशं wet ۱ < 


c 


स्थाचचतुष्पादी काष्ठानां चेव ताः WEN ९० ॥ _‏ زب 
ES mi | :‏ ۳3 
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| 187723. ` * explanation of 1 —— yotisha- Vedánga. 415. 
सावनेन्दस्त्रिमासानां ufu: 1 | 


fa चिंशत्सा व नव्या$धेः gami eq: ॥ ९६ ॥ 

ata: प्रज्ञापतिः सामा शद्रा:दि तिब हस्प्रतिः 

airy faqcua भगद्येवायमाऽपि च ॥ ۱ 

सथिता MONA AT मित्र एक च | 

E ۲۷2 ۲۲۲۲۲۲ वे fay दवास्तथेव च ॥ 55 ۱ , 

War arf क्र] थेव च | 

"psp एकपात्तथ्ा पषा 1315۲1 यम एव च ॥ ३४ ॥ 
+ 37573553777 Wal एताभियज्ञकमणि | 
यजमानस्य ATTA ASA WAH ॥ ९४ ॥ 
summer च चिचा च विशाखा TTT | 
क्रराणि तु मघा 72۲125۲ मल्लं TAY यत ॥ २६ ۱ 
Qa 15۳171712 दयं uu msi | s 
यत्ङताबुपजायेत HHT चाइधिमासकोा ॥ ३७ ॥ 
कला दश saa WIE दे HEAT नाडिक | 
fe चिंशत्तत्कल्तानां तु षटशती Brea भवत ॥ २८ ॥ 
sana भयुकसोमः स्था fa ۱ 
उत्तमानि तु OTE: काछा पञ्चाक्षरा भवेत ॥ 3 | 
यङ्ज्ञरस्यायनते गतं TET तथा दच्िणते।ऽयनस्य | 
सदेव uum fann fana SIT स्याद्‌ दिवसप्रमाणम्‌ || ४० ۱ 
r eu दिनभागानां सदा प्रवणि ۰۱ 

٩1 तु wie सद TIT || ४९ | 
इत्यूपायसमुद्दे शे। 3۲5013۲ ۱ 
ज्ञेयराश्रिगतान व्यस्तान्विभजेज ज्ञानरा शिना ॥ ४२ | 
सोामस्टर्यैस्त्रिच रितं fA? | 

a amada रितं स्तोकं लेके च संततिम्‌ ॥ ४३ ۱ 











प्रणाम्य शिरसा कालमभिवाद्य सरस्वतीम | 

कालज्ञानं TAMA SATE मात्मनः ॥ २ ॥ 
57717715 7175 ]52 त द्भक्तमिति fefew | हे 
7 7 0715 शः TEAST तृ ॥ | 

नाडिके दे HEAT VSIA ۱ 

माषकात्कुम्भका RIT: 2۷6 fata: ॥ 5 | 
وه‎ ۱ 

259 विद्याचाष्द्म्सावट तून ॥ ४ ॥ 

बछतीयां नवमी चेव ۱۷۱۲ | 

aft 15151123157 515101 च ससं ۷۷ . 
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I now shall point out some of Somákara's manifestly mistaken ex- 
planations alluded to above (the full text of S. will be found in Prof. 
Weber's edition). V. 21 he explains as stating the length ofea tithi; but 
then a tithi would consist of fifty-six nádikás only, which duration is 

much too short (it is of course well known that a tithi in consequence of 
hrása actually may have that duration; but the knowledge of tithi-vriddhi 
and tithi-hrisa with the reasons on which they depend, is foreign to the 
Jyotisha). V. 13. According to Somákara's explanation the words of this 
verse would imply that the length ef the holy time at püárnamási which may 
be employed for sacrifices amounts to 138 nádikás in ease of the parvan 
taking place in a chaturan£a nakshatra i. e., a nakshatra eonsisting of four 
parts. But according to all authorities, and their number is a very great 
one, that part of the parvan-time which is fit for the offering of the sacri- 
fice, includes only the fifteenth tithi of a paksha and three quarters of the 
immediately following pratipad, altogether seven quarters of a tithi, while 
188 nádikás exceed even two sávana days by eighteen nádikás, ۲۰ 14 
would, according to Somákara, imply that the last quarter of the fifteenth 
tithi of a paksha may be used for upavása, 7. e., the initiatory rites preced. 
ing the performance of the sacrifice; but all teachers are unanimous in 
assigning to upavisa only the three first quarters of panchadasi (noticed 
already by Prof. Weber, p. 54). Of v. 20 Somákara gives two wholly 
different explanations, both equally unsatisfactory and one stultifying the 
other; the same observation is to be made regarding his interpretation of 
: ۲, 25. And so throughout the whole commentary. Certainly S. bas been 
" unable to throw any light on the most obscure point in the Jyotisha, a point 
- — ç which I regret to say has remained obscure to me also, viz. the true mean- 
j ing and purport of the anśas or parts which are said to belong to the 
1 nakshatras and according to the participation in which each individual 
`” makshatra is either dvyanéa or tryanéa or chaturanga. S. understands these 
23 parts We, meant to fix the length of that period at each parvan which admits 
` gf being occupied by the parvan-sacrifice and its preparations, but as we have 
| seen above, the results to which this assumption leadwhim flatly contradict 
whatever is known about that point from other sources of undisputable 
authority. I for my part doubt if the ansas are in any — oi ted with 
the time taken up by the new and full moon oblations, all न as not 
a single word in the whole text of the Jyotisha directly such a 
E (the only exception occurs in one of the verses, marked above v. 
` G—whieh are found in the Rik-recension only; there we read the word 
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“upavasatha”). Being, however, unable to replace Somákara's explanation 


by a better one, I should not wish to express more than a doubt. 

I now prgeeed to point out the right meaning of some verses which 
have not been understood up to the present, preparing my way by shortly 
recapitulating the fundamental doetrines of the J'yotisha. 








The author of the Jyotisha intends to propound in his treatise the 


doctrine of the cycle consisting of five years. V 

“They teach (in this treatise) the knowledge of the time of the cycle 
consisting of five years which begins with the white half of the month 
Mágha and terminates with the dark half of the month Pausha.” 

Compare also v. 1 

“ Prajápati, the lord of the cycle, him who consists of five years, ۳ 

The first question presenting itself viz. the question about the nature 
of the year which*constitutes the fifth part of the yuga, is answered in v. 28 : 


“'Three hundred and sixty-six days, one year, six seasons, two ayanas 


(the northern and the southern progress of the sun), twelve months are to 
be considered as solar; this taken five times is a cycle.” 

The year meant is therefore the tropical solar year (of course I do not 
wish to intimate thereby that the author of the Jyotisha was able to dis- 


tinguish between the sidereal solar year and the tropical solar year). I 


add Garga's description of the same year as quoted by Somákara in his com- 
ment on v. 11 of the J yotisha 


HI cuum सँभलं परिसपति ۱ 
qaar WAT काछां गत्वा गच्छति emm ॥ 
कासेन से।$न्द्स्तस्याधेमयनं तृ x | 
WATU भवेन्मासख्तिंशद्क!'ग[द्‌ ने;केः ॥ 
तस्यार्धमकेजः पच लष्प्रात्पञ्चद शं दिनम | 
जात paraj TTT लवः पञ्चद्‌शलथ। | 

aS 
سب سب‎ अशाद्शशतं 211111155 (WU: HAA | 


` "The above translated verse of the Jyotisha and this passage of Garga 
clearly refer to the same kind of year. There appears at first sight to be a 


‘difference in their way of subdividing the year, Garga making at nsist 






of 360 days, while the J'yotisha attributes to it 366. But this ap- 
parent. The day of which Garga speaks is the solar day of In astro- 
nomy, i. €s, — the three hundred and sixtieth part of a solar year, no 
۱ i e 4 of “the natural succession of day and night. Garga 
had, befo defined the solar measure, deseribed the sávana measure and 








bdivision of the solar year without the risk of being 
on the other hand not having stated before 


| ‘remarked that one yuga consists of 1,830 savana days; he could therefore 
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how many sávana days there are in à yuga, had, when basing its yuga on 
the solar year, to explain how many natural days there are contained in the 
latter. We shall sce that the yuga is divided besides into years of a differ- 
ent kind, namely, three lunar years consisting of twelve lunations each, and 
two lunar years consisting of thirteen lunations each, This division is that 
actually made use of in the course of the work, but it is of course only a 
secondary division originating from the wish of establishing an equation 
between solar and lunar revolutions. The knowledge of.the solar year of 
866 days, or of the sun’s tropical revolution being accomplished in about 
366 days, forms the necessary presupposition not only for the yuga of the 
Jyotisha and Garga with its two intercalary lunar months, but also for the 
ancient vedic quinquennial yuga with its one intercalary (sîvana) month. 
I can therefore not agree with Prof. Weber when he supposes (p. 12) this 
solar year to be an importation from some foreign county. Both yugas, 
the vedic as well as that of the J yotisha, would never have been formed, but 
for the knowledge of the difference of five years of 360 days and of sixty 
lunations from the time during which the sun performs five tropical revolu- 
tions, and for the resulting wish to make up for the wanting harmony. 

To return to the Jyotisha. The length of the solar year being de- 
fined and five years being set down as one yuga, the next question present- 
ing itself is for what reason just this number of years is combined into 
a cycle. 

V. 31, first half : 

« There are (in one yuga) sixty-one sávana months, sixty-two lunar 
months, sixty-seven nákshatra months." 

I e. While the sun accomplishes five tropical revolutions, the moon 
accomplishes sixty-two synodical and sixty-seven periodical revolutions, and 
the whole period comprises sixty-one sávana months of 30 natural days 
each. 

I again subjoin the fuller statements of Garga; first, regarding the 


sîvana measure : < 
ध्यक्षे राचात्मक स्तोक्यं मानं च सावनं ۱ 
* „uaa मानानि ۱۲۲ | 
arefeisic हेरा तः qucd सा TAH 1 
«îr लवानां तु चतुविंशव्यताककैम). ° T 
Regarding the lunar measure ۰ * 


ततः LAUINA: | 
۳ ۷511511917 दिनानां च qa gay n 

egaa संभूतं चान्द्रं आनं चि ۱ ۱ 
wd लबभथानेन सावनन निशाकरः ॥ e 
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1877.) explanation oj Jyotisha- Vedánga. 419. 


चयं टद्धिमचाञ्माति सर चान्द्रो मास ۱ 
Fars yim: queues fafa: ॥ 
WANITA लबानां तु ۱۱3۷ ۷ | 
सामस्याट्टाद्शशती N ۱ war | 
And about the nákshatra-measure 
यावता त्वव कारून भवग चिणावात्मक | 
Wu C=: स Bal मास्तस्याधं qup उच्यते d 
۹۲58۲۳1557171195 शं ATT ۱ 
प्रमाणेन लवानां तु द्वादशं शतमच्यते ॥ 
सप्नसम्नषशितमांशानद्यास्म।त्पर। wa: | * 
दशेात्तर F सदस यूगमाज्षे दि नेः WAH || 





The next thing we want is a statement of the manner in which a day 
is subdivided. v. 38. 

(A nádiká) consists of ten and a twentieth kalis, a muhürta com- 
prises two nádikás, a day has thirty (nádikás) or six hundred and three 
kalas." 

With this we have to combine the statement made in verse 30, that 
one kalá comprises one hundred and twenty-four káshthas and that made 
in v. 39, that one káshtha consists of five aksharas. 

The measure of the sávana day, expressed in. kalás, is given already in 
v. 38; the length of the tithi expressed in the same measure amounts to 
593 27 (1830, the number of sávana days in a yuga being multiplied by 
603, the number of kalis of one day, and the product being divided by 
1860, the number of tithis in one yuga). The length of the nákshatra day, 


* This verse is restored by conjecture only. The MSS, read : 37۲77777 


रांजनंचास्मा० ०": नाम्त्ासप्तपण्टाल शेजनंबास्यात्य* Likewise they read in the preceding 
line: लु zivi we The latter has been emendated into grawi by Prof. Weber 
already who remarks that 115-11 is proved from calculation to be erroneous, “This is 
quite true, but it does not go far enough, the length of a nákshatra day not being 112 
lavas but 112 # $9 lavas. The only thing which we may confidently look for even in 
the most ancient astronomical and mathematical works of India, is rigoroms ess in 
calculations of the above kind (a remark which we shall have to keep in ey s at- 
tempts to reconstruc the meaning of the dyotisha). Prof. Weber seems incline to refer 
tho wwuíu of our verse to the number of the-sidereal months in one yuga. These are 
sixty-soven indeed ; b mentioning of the number of the months, which can easily be 
deduced from tho stated number of the days, is of much smaller importance than the 
accurate statement of the length of the day. Thus the number of the lunar months also 
is not expressly stated . The corruption of the verse in question being very 
great tho above emoendation is of course only one of many we might adopt as far as the 
mere mode of expression is concerned ; tho senso would always have to be the samo. 
20७ , 
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the thirtieth part of the nikshatra month — one periodical revolution of 
the moon, calculated in a corresponding manner, is 549 kalis. Let us now 
compare with this some of Somákara's statements, The first half of the 
~ obscure verse 21: थाः qauterae he explains ‘as stating the measure of 
the tithi to be fifty-six nádikás (or 562 4 kalás) and the same sense he finds 
in the first páda of v. 39: wana भय सा भः, both explanations being foun. 
ded on his supposing the number seven to mean seven certain divisions of 
time, which had been mentioned under the name of bhánsáh—parts of a 
constellation—in verse 15 and were said there to eonsist of eight parts or 
according to Somákara, eight nádikás. That Somákara's estimation of the 
duration of a tithi is much too short 18 manifest, and has been remarked by 
the editor of the J'yotisha already (p. 75) ; itis in contradietion not only 
with Garga's statements, as Prof, Weber notices, but with the elements of 
the Jyotisha itself. It might perhaps be imagined that fhis estimation re- 
fers not to the average tithi but a tithi which is shortened for some special 
reason; but there is no mention made of such a shortening in any of the 
other verses of the Jyotisha. Leaving however v. 21 aside, we are able posi- 
tively to show Somákara's mistake regarding v. 39. "The words guna 
भवक Sra? he explains by स॒ Sta: 1557 भयुक्‌ TIT: ससप्नक 5 
fea HEM Ta «mu, according to which we should havevto translate." the 
moon together with a nakshatra accomplishes a day consisting ot seven 
parts (at 8 nádikás each).” Now firstly, the measure of a fithi having been 
fixed, according to Somákara, in v. 21 already, it ‘would be utterly useless to 


x repeat this statement here ; secondly, it does not appear why the conjunetion 
P of the moon with a nakshatra should be mentioned here, the tithi having 
nothing to do with that matter ; thirdly, yga% cannot well mean “ cons 
D sisting of seven parts” but must be explained as “ that which is joined with 


a septad.” The right explanation is doubtless as follows : The periodical 

revolution of the moon is performed in 30 X 549 = 16470 kalás (seo 
»^ above); 16470 divided by 27, the number of the nakshatras, gives us GLO 

kalis as the time during which the moon remains in opé nakshatra. Now 

610 kalis exceed by 7 kalis the length of a (sávana) day whieh-amounts to 
x 603 kalás. We have therefore simply to supply a word for Ws (either 
E from d. S Y or from the “ dyüni" of the second páda of 39 ; (I prefer 
l the r, a different verse preceding ۲۰,۵۵ in the Rik recension) ri s 
۳3 translate “ the moon remains in a —— plus, seven M 
ES This translation is moreover demanded by the words immediately —— 
SR een 
T the length ofthe time during whic e ah p 
= 


















reading of the Rik ad e ight on 
The reading of the Rik recensio is clearly the ggat < ^j 
| all 27 nakshatras in 306 days in “ond, nakshatra 


R 





exactly 135 days. The reading of Y. does not afford any satisfactory ` 
sense ; it is interesting only as a proof of the heavy corruptions which the 
text of the Jyotisha has sustained. Somákara's explanation of * uttamáni'" 
is, owing to the bad state Of the MSS., unintelligible ; but that it cannot 
have any value appears from his stating that the sun remains in one nak- 
shatra thirteen days only : ۰ 
I proceed at once to the verse which follows next in the Yajus recen- 
sion, not because the matter it treats of is akin to that of verse 39, but be- 
cause it contains a similar dangerous corruption and again illustrates Somá- 
kara's untrustworthiness. The verse runs as follows : 
XIX PCHIDS गते स्याच्छषं तथा i 
तदव «ver fanm fanum ۷5۱ HIF TARE ॥ 
Somákara's commentary on this verse, as far asit can be made out, is as 
follows 
उत्तरायणादारभ्य wand स्यात थावदिवमञ्जातमतीतं भवेत wu aur ۲ | 
5577 ۱ एवमेव दक्षिणायन wi विचारयेत | aga संव्याय feat 8 
ar: | aa: we] विभन्न 55۱15 शं aie ۲553589581۷7۱ waza wala 5 
चलुविशलिनाडिका एवकाय (2) दालथिंशतिदिनं wafa | wer we wa fan दिवसेन 
चिंशदुद्धिगणाः yeka ते च वर्षक।न्तेय (?) पश्िधेटिका भवन्ति। पञ्च मास (?) 
wufdwfaarfes: Wow दादश | waa रुद्दादेशं स्यादिवसप्रमाणम | एयमेंतयेव 
कलनयो द्येमाॉसयोारन्ये तते।ऽप्यधिके दे wha अतिरिच्धते। faafaa: एवं 
विषवत्ति च्रिंशत्नांडका fed भवति | उत्तरेष्वेतनेंव मासक्रमेण दंशं कल्पयेत | 
The verse clearly contains a rule for finding the relative length of day 
and night for any nycthemeron during the year. The elements for this 
caleulation are given to us in the well-known verse of the Jyotisha, which 
fixes the length of the shortest and the longest day of the year (v. 5) 
« The increase of the day and the decrease of the night during the 
northern progress of t he sun is one prastha of water; the reverse is the 
case during the southern progress; a period of six muhürtas (is the result) 
during one progressi” 
Therefore, the léngth of a nycthemeron being 30 muhürtas (see above) 
es st day is twelve muhürtas the longest eighteen. Reasoning from 
की only and not taking into account that in reality the day does not 
me longer by an equal portion at all times between the winte and 
the summer solstice, we fiave-the following simple calculation. 5* day in- 
creasing by six m vita = ISB days, it increases in one day 
by 5६ fi do drm Therefore, to find 0 pre ba of any day be- 















` tween th | winter solstice and the summer solstice, take the number of this 
` day reckOning from the winter solstice and multiply it by two, divide the 


$ product by si: 


-one and add the result to twelve, f. e., to the number of 
shortest day ; the same rule applies to the days after the 
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summer solstice, only the process being presented as additive for all cases 
the number of the days has not to be reckoned from the past summer 


solstice, but from the coming winter solstice. From this it appears that 


we have to read in the second half of the verse सर्देकषष्या instead of तदेव 
चटया and to translate : - i 

“ What is passed of the northern progress and likewise what remains 
of the southern progress each (viz. the number of days in both cases) is 
to be multiplied by two, divided by sixty-one and added to twelve; this is 
the measure of the day." 

I think it unnecessary to enter, after this, on a discussion of Somáüka- 
ra's explanation ; I only remark that here as in other cases he was probably 
prevented from seeing the right meaning of the rule by its very imperfec- 
tion. ۰ 
The estimation of the longest day at eighteen multürtas and of the 
shortest day at twelve muhürtas, and the simple rule for finding the length 
of any day during the year appear to have generally prevailed in India, 
before the influence of Greek science began to make itself felt. We find 
them preserved in the Puranas, at a time when people very likely might 
have known better; see, for instance, Wilson's Vishnu Purana, ed. by F. 

Hall Vol. 2, p. 247. Likewise we meet with them in the chief astronomi- 
` eal treatise of the Jainas, the Strapannatti or Süryaprajnapti, a summary 
of whose contents has been given by Prof. A. Weber in the tenthwolume 
of the * Indische Studien". There (pp. 264 ff.) the successive increase 
and decrease of the length of the day by gr muhürtas is treated at length 
and explained according to the fundamental principles of. the astronomical 
system of the Jainas. 

I may add here at once, that an identical rule about the increase and 
decrease of the day is mentioned in Varáha Mihira's Pancha Siddhantika as 
given by the Paitimaba Siddhanta. I subjoin if the following the whole 

ure referring to this Siddhánta as it is found in the only copy of the 
Pancha Siddhántiká which is known up to the present *time—thnt "ene dis- 
covered by Dr. Bühler— without attempting to emendate thé text which is 
just in that place particularly incorrect. | 

vfamfars quu auf पित्तामचे।पदि शानि | 
ei द्भि मं सिरवमा ATZI n १ ॥ 
qi nggal पच्च विगकल्यशेपवषेणास्‌ | 
y mi I. " 
माघसित। दं कुया 57921 तदङ्भद्यान्‌ ॥२॥ ¬ 5) 
t = 

न्यंशन्व चे खुगणे तिञथिभम।कनचा हस्तकः | 

दिरम्रडभागेः सप्तभिरूनं gins घनिष्ठाद्यम ॥ «Ww 
ge पर्व war wearer fafa: पूवो | 
ean व्यापि पाता XT qure xw: ۱ ४ | 
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In the third verse Dhanishthá geems to be named as the first of 
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fex ۳ द।दुशचक्षी नं दिवसमानम ॥ ४ ॥ — 
दूति पितामदसिद्धान्ते द्वाद्‌ |ऽध्या यः to i 


Although the above passage is so utterly corrupt that it hardly con- 
tains one sound word, any body familiar with the text of the Jyotisha 


Vedánga will not fail to observe that the astronomical book quoted by 


Varáha Mihira as Pitámaha Siddhánta must have been either the Jyotisha 


itself or a work very much like it. The first of the above verses teaches 
that five years compose a luni-solar eyele and that to thirty months one 
intercalary month has to be added. In the second verse it is mentioned 
that the dyugana of the yuga begins with the light half of the month 
Mágha. 
the nakshatras and the * saptabhir ánam"' possibly refers to the passage of 
the Jyotisha which has been treated above “ sasaptakam bhayuk somah," 
The first páda of the fourth verse may have to be read; प्राग ya यदा 
agrat and thus we should gain a parallel passage to the second páda of 
v. 17 of the Jyotisha : qr qu:" although the sense of both passages 
is obscure tome. On the other hand there is no doubt that the last verse 
contains the very same rule for caleulating the length of a given day, which 
we have found in the Jyotisha, The posterior part of the first word we 
probably have to alter into ۰۷5۲671۳۲۲ (or "UquWprewUdT) correspond- 
ing to the छजत्तरस्यथायनला of the Jyotisha and to connect with aao while 
iw has to be changed into waw; in the second half-verse we have of 
course to read fz¥ firre. We may then translate—abstracting from 
an emendation of the second part of 35567 which seems to contain some 
word expressing : day — : what has passed of the northern ‘Ayana, taken 
. as positive (or additive; स्म) and in the same way what has passed of the 
southern ayana, being taken as negative (or subtractive; कपास) is to 
be multiplied by two and divided by sixty-one; the result is the measure 
of the day less twelve (i. e., twelve muhürtas have to be added to the result 
in order te get the measure of the given day) 
Regarding the disputed point whether the rule fixing the length of 
the shortest and longest days of the year has been borrowed by the Indians 
from some foreign source, for instance from Babylon, or sprung up independ- 
ently on Indian soil, I am entirely of the opinion of Prof. Whitney who sees no 











sufficient reason for supposing the rule to be an imported one. It is true 
LIS that the prul e "agrees with the facts only for tlie extreme north-west corner 
- of India ; but it is approximately true for 4 much greater part of India, and 





i£ rul the rule in'question doubtless is—agrees best 
cireumstances existing in the North West of India is after 
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I proceed now to those verses which contain statements about the posi- 


tion of the moon at the different periods of the year. We have at first 
to consider v. 10. 


FEET, भवा$जय fae 

This verse contains an enumeration of the nakshatras (or rather of the 
divinities presiding over the nakshatras) in which the moon stands at the 
beginning of the ten ayanas of the yuga. The commentator quotes a long 
passage from Garga which contains the same statements expressed more 
lucidly and circumstantially, so that no doubt can remain about the real 
meaning of the verse. The ten nakshatras answering to the divinities 
enumerated are, according to vs. 32—34 of the Jyotisha: £ravishthá, chitrá, 
árdrá, pürva proshthapadá, anuradha, ásleshá, a£vayuj, pürváshádhá, uttara- 
phálguní, rohini. The editor of the Jyotisha had, in his remarks on our 
verse (p. 33) expressed his desire of a competent person (viz. an astrono- 
mer) examining the statements made in it and ascertaining whether they 
agree with the actual state of the case. "The wished for examination was, 
on the request of Prof. M. Müller, made by Prof. W. F. Donkin, and his 
note on the verse is appended to Prof. M. Müllers preface to the fourth 
volume of* the large edition of the Rik-Samhita. The question was, as it 
appears, hardly of such a nature as to require the skill of a professional 
mathematician and astronomer ; at any rate before asking if the statements 
of the Jyotisha agree with reality, it ought simply to have been asked if 
they agree with or are deducible from the elements of the Jyotisha ; if this 
is strictly the ease, they will of eourse participate in the imperfections of 
these elements and cannot possibly be in perfect harmony with reality. Prof. 
Donkin natufally proceeded in this manner. Sixty-seven sidereal revolu- 
tions of the moon being considered equal to five solar years, one ayana 8 

> 


27.7 
equal to 6 ys revolutions of the moon, or 6 x 27 nakshatras plus — 


159 = 18 ys nakshatras. The moon is therefore at the end of each ayana 
18 ¥s nakshatras in advance of the place she occupied at its beginning, and 
when examining the list of the twenty-seven nakshatras we find that her 
places calculated aceording to this rate of progress agree with the state- 
ments made in the Jyotisha and by Garga. As the Jyotisha only speaks 
hout stating in what points of them the 
Would seem to remain some space for 


but against such a supposition» may E 








of the nakshatras in general wit 
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when the sum of her progress during the five preceding ayanas is equal to ° | 
6 x 18 وی‎ nakshatras. And the fact of the sum of her progress at the | 
end of each period of 24 years remaining always the same goes of — G 

far to prove the supposed thorough uniformity of her progress; for w r 
= should be the inequalities which regularly disappear or destroy each other —— ~ 
۱ at the end of the stated period 2 he 

We may therefore assume that the author of the Jyotisha was either  ă 

not acquainted with the irregularities of the course of the moon which are 

~ taken into account by the later Indian astronomers, viz. the irregularities —— 
produced by the position and the revolution of the line of apsides of the 

sun and moon, or, at least did not make a practical use of them for his cale — — 
culations. Keeping this in view, let us now consider a point which was ún- P 
doubtedly of primary importance in the eyes of a vedic Astronomer, viz. — 

the question in which points of the circle of the nakshatras full moon and 

"a new moon are taking place during the whole quinqu@nial cycle. — * 

The yuga being assumed to contain 67 periodieal lunar (nákshatra) 
months and 62 synodical lunar (chándra) months, one ebándra month is 
equal to $2 = 1 fy nákshatra months. Consequently, the moon pass- 
ing in one nákshatra month through 27 nakshatras, passes in one chándra 








| - month through 27 + iud = 29 => nakshatras and in one paksha (lunar 
* half-month) through 14 “2, nakshatras. Full moon is therefore always | 


separated from new moon and again new moon from full moon by the last 
mentioned quantity. On this ground I have drawn up the following list 
giving the places where all the hundred and twenty-four parvans (62 full 

` moons and 62 new moons) of the yuga take place. It begins of course with 

“the new moon marking the beginning of the yuga, which takes place at the - 
beginning of Sravishthi or end of sravana. The first column gives the new A 
moons, the second one the full moons. : NE. a 

| 124. 73 


à | 1. i5, 4۳۸۲۸۷۸ = 19i $ravishthá. 1. — maghá. 


9 
2. - 121 uttaraphálg 





124 punarvasu. 


89 
Ti ásleshá. 


111 
191 pürvaphálg. 
9 


191 chitra, 


dl . "m 
194 visakhá. 


EB 
124 رز‎ 4 
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* 
— | — 
28. T31 ۳۳ 28. 121 sváti. 
120 " 69 
29. — b i. . — anur 
124 baran 29 124 anurádhá. 
M. — 91 
. — - —— üla 
30. 12; "ri 30. 54 mula. 
| ४ 118 J 
81. —— 3l. — i i 
1 15, Punarvasu. 1 121 uttaráshádh 
62 . 11 
32 194 ásleshá 3 124 &atabhishaj 
88 * pürvaphal 33 * ttarabhadra 
* 124. 1 1 ۰ A 124 u aru p- 
106 Es 55 
941. 124 hasta, FE. 121 asvini. 
85, -S visákhá. 95. Î kyittiká. 
INNO ` “ini.” 
26 . ۱ DD 2-5 
36. — jyeshtha. 36. 15 mrigasiras. 
4s. ۰ 121 
| 97. 124 pürváshádhá. 37, 12, Punarvasus 
कि 7 NE 
8. 194 $ravana. 38. 194 maghá. ; 
39 * satabhishaj 39 El. uttaraphál " 
* 4 M ` 124 wis 
114 b Boote a 
. 40. 124 uttarabhdr. 40. 124 chitrá. 
Rm z 
4l. BET visákhá. 
107 , 
42. T53 eshthá 
5 
4 43. ii uttaráshádhá. 
Bi, و‎ E hthá 
44. 131 fravishtha. 
e 40 , z | 
45, 1254 Por abhádrap. al 
46. 
> 
. a * 
47. 
A An 














13 
124 


50. A34 pürvaphálg, 


punarvasu 


* 7 
51. 121 pürvaphálg 
79 


52, 194 hasta 


21 
58. 15 i pürváshüdhá 


14 
56. 20 éravana 


124 
DE. 
57. 124 éatabhishaj 
g5: ان‎ 
à 121 uttarabha ap 

109 

m palates’ *ni 

59. 19 1 asvini. 

60 ac rohini 
124 

a 124 — . 


5 
62. 124 pushya. 








uttarabhádrap. 


124 


28 
1 91 asy 1111 


50 


174 krittika. 


72 
58 سس 


91 unarvasu 
jai P 


102 


121 pürváshádhá. 


Adding to the las&*full moon 14 yr, we get again 124 fravana, the 


first new moon of the next following yuga 


We must now look about if there can be found in the Jyotisha itself 


` any traces indicating that its author acknowledged a list of the same nature 
as that given above 

matical eighteenth verse which according to the gommen 
umeration of the nakshatras in which a certain number of full moons take 
The twenty-seven disconnected syllables of whith the 
` are dc eom meant to represent the twenty-seven nakshatras, 
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Our attention will naturally direct 
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3. pürvaphálg. : revati. jua amo $] 

— 4. viSikhd. 18. mrigagiras. T — ` 
5. wttaráshádhá, | 19. maghá. Is "e 
4 6, uttarabhádrap. 20. sváti. "Ou 
7. rohiní. 21. pürváshádhá. — 
8. #sleshi. 22. pürvabhádrap. 1. 
9. ۰ 23. krittiki, | * "y 
10. mila. ۱ 24. ۰ a s 
11. é£atabhishaj. 25. hasta. — 8 

12. bharani. 26. jyeshthi. | 
« 13. punarvasu. 24, Sravishthá. - 


14. uttaraphálg. 

For what purpose now are the twenty-seven nakshatras enumerated in 
the above order ? Somákara's commentary on the verse is in all manu- 
scripts so corrupt that it is impossible to give it in extenso or indeed even 
to make out its drift in many places ; it is however apparemt what was his 
view concerning the order of succession of the nakshatras..” He supposes that 
the author of the Jyotisha intended to indicate in what nakshatras the full 
moons during the quinquennial cycle take piace, but, instead of giving the 
nakshatras for all, only named those of every second full moon. Thus the 
six first mentioned nakshatras are said to represet& six out of the welve 
full moons of the first year, the five following omes five of the full moons of 

the second year, ete. Several of he difficulttes arising from this expla- 
nation have already been pointed out by the editor of the Jyotisha; the | 
most important is that the number of the full moons of a yuga is sixty-two 
Or at — t, if no account be taken of the two intercalary lunar months, sixty, 
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a elements of the Jyotishd AR four as no other elements can be 
p» XM pointed out as having been overlooked by me, 10 must be considered valid 
But in reality the list is not only not invalidated, but on the contrary cor- 
roborated by the very verse we are speaking of at present. "The following 


short list will set the matter into a clear light 
The 9th full moon takes place in 
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11 


۳ 
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The 18th new moon 
The 26th full moon 
The 85th new moon 
|... "The 48rd full moon 
The 52nd new moon 


/ ^. The 60th full moon 


The 7th new moon. 













The 47th new moon  ,, 1१५, ». 394 sváti ۱ TP 
' ۰ » 
The 55th full moon, %, — val : z pars áshádhá व 
The 2nd new moon  ,, » *" 333 pürvabhádr 
The 10th full moon ,, d مد‎ a krittiká 
The 19th new moon و‎ CES. = pushya. £ 
“phe 27th full P eed 3 
i moon ,, * " Taq iasta pt 
The 36th ne — $ 
e new moon ,, » » 13510 eshthá. lá 
o — 
The 44th full moon „ „ पड़ा éravisbthá 
From comparing this list with the verse of the Jyofisha, the purport of 
the latter becomes manifest at once. "The list begins with that nakshatra 
in the first one hundred and twenty-fourth part of which a parvan takes 
place, proceeds to that in the second „$y of which the same takes place, 
and so on up to yr, so that all ore are comprised in the list.” < If 
we turn back to the ĉomplete'tist ofalhundredand twenty-four parvans 
given above, we observe that all tle ntmbers form regular progressions; it 1 
was therefore not diffieult to lay down a simple rule, teaching at what 
place in a, certain nakshatra-parvans would take place after the place of the 
first pamyan Had been named. If such a rule is really hidden somewhere 
in theobséure verses of the Jyotisha, I am unable to say possibly it might 
have been left to the. ingeniousness of the student to find out the required 
law. Nor am - cbe शक by what principle the author of the Jyo- 
tisha was guided imse g the syllables which represent the names of the 
twenty-seven’ nakshatras. Doubtless he had his good reasons for taking — 
atimes a syllable of the nakshatra’s name, a meg a syllable of the Lb 






^ 7 me of the divinity presiding over the nakshatra, and again for taking either 
he first Or the second or the third, ete., syllables of the names. Somákara’s 
"éxplanation is eorrupt and obscure, and seems besides not entitled to much 
` regard since, aî"Bhown above, he 15 utterly wrong regarding the order in 
nakshatras are enumerated. I will only remark that after it had 
of a nakshatra the parvan takes place, the next 
wen been to find out at what time of the وه‎ the 
is finis T * for thereon depends the fixing of the time for the 














ted with this point; I have, however, not ggoeceded in discovering the exact 
. relation. | 

Prof. Weber raises the question (p. 69) if the verse explained above 
may be used for deciding whether the series of the nakshatras acknowledged 
by the author of the Jyotisha begins with Krittika or with ASvini; the ex- 
planation given by me precludes of course the question entirely. 

From the preceding considerations it appears that the author of the 
Jyotisha must have imagined each nakshatra as divided into one hundred 
and twenty-four parts. A further argument for this division as well as 
for a sub-division of the one hundred and twenty parts is to be drawn from 
the divisions of time which are made use of in the Jyotisha. These latter 
have been stated above ; a nycthemgron is divided into thirty muhürtas, a 
muhürta into two nádikás, a nádiká into ten and a twentieth kalas, a kala 
into one hundred and twenty-four kishthis, a káshthá into five aksharas. 
The great vafiety of sub-divisions of time employed in Indian astronomical 
works is well known, the only-invariable element appears to have been the 
division of a day into thirty muh(ürtas or sixty nádikás, Now, the system 
of sub-division of the nádiká being left to the choice of the individual as- 
tronomers they will naturally have selected those fractions of the nadika 
which were to them of the comparatively greatest use in their calculations. 

° What sub-divisions these are depends of course in each individual case on 
the celestial objects and motions which enter into the astronomer's caleula- 
tions and on the view he takes of their relative importance. Thus we have 

| seen above from Garga's exposition. of the four measures of time that he 
~ divided the sávana day into one hundred and twenty-four lavas, conse- 


~ quently the nAdika (although the latter is not mentioned in the quoted 
— extracts) into 2,% ۰ This division enabled him to express the 
* measure of the sávana day, of the tithi and of the solar day without using 


Ye fractions, the first comprising, as stated, 124 lavas, the second 122, the 
E - third 126. And the lava being sub-divided into fifteen parts (aga: 1۲ > ۲ 
the name of this sub-division is not given) made itepossible to express the 
` — measure of the nádiká without fractions. An analogous example is the 
— — division of one angula into, thirty-four tilas, whieh oceurs in Daudháyana's 
* — Sulvasütra (see this Journal for 1875) and which enables us to ex press 28 
¢ - relative length of the side and the diagonal of a square without n making | 
ام‎ fractions. The same applies to the measures of eg used in thé 15४५ » 
tisha. "That quite a different value could be attached to tbe terms " kalá", 
` ** káshthá"', etc., appears among other instances from the passage of Parásara 
` quoted by Bhattotpala in his commentary on Varáhamihira's Brihat Sam- 
fit which is referred to by Prof. Weber (p. 105) ; وه‎ it Pará- 
Lu ' vided ۱ z into n | h | and à tho l 
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káshthá (omitting several interm * e divisions) into eighty nimeshas or 
aksharas. Other values are giren to kalá, káshthá, etc., in other places. 
Now the Jyotisha begins with the apparently very inconvenient divi- 
sion of the nádiká into 10 ys kalás. But this division, besides enabling us 
to express the duration of at least the sávana and the nákshatra day in 
whole numbers (603 and 549), allows of our doing the same for the period 
during whieh the moon remains in one nakshatra, the length of which 
period is, as we have seen above, 610 kalis, This is of course of primary 
importance for a work of the character of the Jyotisha which chiefly treats 
of the moon's revolution through the circle of the nakshatras, Further we 
have seen that the nature of the quinquennial yuga necessarily led to the 
division of each nakshatra into one hundred and twenty-four parts ; this 
division of space suggested in its turn anew division of time, viz, that of 
the kali into one hundred and twenty-four káshthás. The moon passing 
through one nakshatra in GIO kalis passes through its hundred twenty- 
fourth part in 610 káshthás. At the same time the káshthá helps us to a 
convenient expressiou for another period whieh is of first rate importance 
in the system of the Jyotisha, viz. that of the duration of a tithi, 59323 
kali being equal to 593 kalas, 34 ۰ 3 
Considerations of a similar nature lead us to understand the use of the 
sub-division of the káshthá into five aksharas. After having establi 
divisions of space and time convenient for expfessing the motion of the moon, 
others were wanted whereby to express the relation. of her motion to that 
of the sun. The moon making sixty-seven revolutions while the sun makes 
five, the sun passes through gs of-a nakshatra while the moon passes 
through a whole one. Now, in order to find an easy expression for this 
relation, the simplest method would of course have been te divide each 
nakshatra into sixty-seven parts; but this was no longer possible, the nak- 
shatras being already, for more cogent reasons, divided into one hundred 
and twenty-four parts each. It was therefore necessary to look out for 
a sub-division of the one hundred and twenty-four parts of the nakshatra 
which would make a provision for the above stated want, and the first prac- 
ticable sub-division which presented itself was that of each one hundred and 
twenty-fourth part into five parts ‘or of the whole nakshatra into six hun- 
à dred and twenty parts. For While the moon passes through sixty-seven out 
of thogsi hundred and twenty parts, the sun passes exactly through five of 
them. This sub-division of space again called for a corresponding sub-division 
of time, and thus the káshthá was divided into five aksharas. The moon re- 
mains in a whole nakshatra 610 kalas, in ,34 of a nakshatra 610 káshthás, in 
iv of a nakshatra 610 aksharas ; S173 kalás or káshthás or aksharas would 
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be the c 'esp nding periods for the sun. Another important advant of 
the division of a nakshatra in 620 parts was that it allowed of expressing iu 
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whole numbers the space passed over by the moon during one tithi, which 
amounts to 603 of the 620 parts of a nikshatra. And in the same time, 
viz. in the duration of a tithi, the sun advanced just forty-five such parts. 
I will just venture on mentioning that a reference to these forty-five parts 
is perhaps contained in v. 26. There some manuseripts read not “ nava- 
bhir” but “navatim”, and Somikara explains “ navatibhir" ; if we adopt 
one of these latter readings, the verse directs us to divide the * stiryarksha- 
bhagan” by ninety and then to multiply the result by two, which is the 
same thing as dividing them by forty-five. This is, however, only a con- 
jecture, and I am unable to give a satisfactory translation of the verse. 

Let us now turn to the verses referring to the adhimásas. The yuga 
containing sixty-two lunar months to sixty solar months two of the lunar 
months had to be treated as excessive (adhimása). To this arrangement 
manifestly refers v. 37, although all its words are not qnite clear. "The 
editor of the Jyotisha hesitatingly renders the first word by “ two less”, 
pointing out at the same time that Somákara seems to explain "dvi" by 
$ “ dinam" (the words of the latter are: qa द्विपष्टिभामेन प्रत्येकं fea BTA 

ama wafa); the latter explanation really appears to be the right, one. 
That the word “ dvi", strange as it may appear, is used in the sense of 
"day" in several passages of the Jyotisha cannot be doubted (cf. p. 5 of 
. Prof. Weber's edition), and if we take it in that sense, the verse may be 
translated as follows: “a day diminished by its sixty-second part is to be 
deducted from the sun (the solar measure), ete." A (sávana) day of 603 
kalis diminished by its sixty-second part (9 ¢$) equals 593 ३३ kalas, which 
is the length of a tithi, and thirty*solar days being equal to thirty-one 
tithis, the verse apparently states in what manner the difference of solar 
۹ and lunar time sums itself up. The word “ saparvanam”’ or “ saparvanah” 
pa must therefore express in some manner the perigd during which the men- 
a tioned difference amounts to one tithi; it may perhaps be translated “ali 
éach parvan", parvan denoting either the new moon parvan or the full moon 
parvan only. (Prof. Weber is inclined to refer the “dvi” in dvyünam to 
— the two lavas which constitute the difference between Garga’s lunar day 
and sávana day ; but this is impossible y F two reasons ; firstly, the division 
` of the day intolavas js not made use of in the Jyotisha, and secondly, the 
~ difference necessitating the establishment of two: adhimásas is not between 
— ~ Junar time and sávanau time, but between lunar time and solar tiia, "1860 
a tithis being 'equal to 1800 solar days). The second half of the verse a - 
— sents no difficulties" produced by which there are formed in addition two 
"E^ pA excessive months in the middle and at the end (of the yuga)." The thing 
ae is therefore managed in this way that the thirty-first and the sixty-second 
Fane ion of the yuga were not —— but combined with the following 
nes into one month. Lt is well known that the advanced Indian astro- 
ones + ड 
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nomy of a later period effects the agreement between lunar and solar time - 
in a similar way ; basing howeyer on more exact datas regarding the revo- 
lutions of the sun and the moon it does of course not pass over every 
thirty-first lunation. 

To the question about the adhimása another verse of the Jyotisha also 
seems to refer, viz. verse 12, of which Somákara gives a very peculiar ex- 
planation, founded on his view of the meaning of the word páda. 

The latter he supposes to signify the fourth part of the time which 
is required for the performance of the darsapürnamása sacrifices and which, 
according to him, is itself called ** parvan" in different places of the Jyo- 
tisha ; the duration of this fourth part is thirty-one, viz. nádikás, The 
sense of the yerse is therefore, according to him, as follows “ if the parvan 
(the lunar half month) is diminished, (the diminution) is in (i. e. does not 
exceed) a páda, i, e. the time of thirty-one nádikás." By this diminution he 
seems to understand the difference of sávana and lunar time. But, as 
Prof. Weber has already pointed out, a statement of this nature would be 
perfectly useless, since the differenee between the two measures during a 
lunar half month amounts to 2۶ of a sávana day only and therefore of 
course does not exceed 31 nádikás, being in faet less than half that amount, 
Prof. Weber would therefore prefer to take parvan as meaning the whole 
lunar month ; but even on this supposition the statement of the verse would 
be of a strange indefiniteness ; why suy that the difference between lunar 
and sávana time in the course of one lunar month amounts to less than 23 
of a sávana day when it actually amounts to $$ and whemit was very easy 
to calculate the latter exact amount from the fundamental data of the Jyo- 
tisha? Besides, it appears to me that we have no right at all to supply the 
word nádiká in this verse as well as in many other verses where Somákara 
makes use of it. It seems to me that the simplest explanation of the verse 
would be the following “ if #parvan is to be deducted (for the sake of estab- 

ing harmony between lunar and solar time) it is to be done at à quarter 
(viz. of all parvans); and such a quarter comprises thirty-one (biz. par- 
vans, the whole yuga containing one-hundred and twenty-four parvans)."" 
So that the verse is only another statement of the fact that each sixty- 
second lunar month is to be left outage. not to be counted. I pass at once 
to v. 30, where the word páda again occurs (in the cofipound catushpidi). 
The * states the number of the sub-divisions of the yuga-deeording to 
the different measures of time. “The first quarter of the verse is obscure 
- in spite of Somákara offering an explanation. 8 combines the two first 
pádas and interprets them as follows : 1 
erant सोरमयनमृदगयन।द्य मयनमद्गयनाद्यक्तं AEA ws समस्यायनानि ۷] ۲ 
safest वा भवतीति वाक्यशेषः | ۷ प्रतिमासं 5 दे इत्येतत ۲۰ 
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That by * ayanány risheh" we have to nnderstand sidereal (nákshatra) 
half months (so called from analogy to the ayanas of the sun) cannot be 
doubted ; but it is impossible to state their number as being either ono 
hundred and thirty-five or one hundred and thirty-four, since the yuga 
always contains sixty-seven nákshatra months only. The admission of an 
alternative between the two numbers would in fact be subversive of the 
whole system of the Jyotisha. I am not able myself to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the first páda, but at any rate the second páda must be 
separated from it and translated: the ayanas of the moon i. e. the sidereal 
half months are one less (viz. than one hundred and thirty-five) i. e, one 
hundred and thirty-four. When we come to -read after this something 
about parvans, we naturally expect a statement of their num too, and I 
think that the third páda means,nothing else than * the parvans are a 
tetrad of padas”, i. e. (a pada having been Said above to be equal to thirty- 
one) are one hundred and twenty-four in number ; which agrees of course 
with the datas of the Jyotisha. Prof. Weber takes parvan in this passage 
as meaning the holy time at each parvan and páda as meaning the fourth 
part of that time, equal to thirty-one nádikás (in accordance with Somá- 
kara's explanation of v. 12) and translates: the parvans have four quarters, 
,و‎ e. last 124 nádikás ; but this interpretation is certainly less simple than 
the one given above and is not even countenanced by the commentator, 
whose remarks on the passage are : पाद्‌ fei, से किकेत्यक्तम | तेषां चतुष्पाद्‌ 
चत्वारः पादायतुविशं शतमित्यथेः। केषां पराणाम्‌ | सर्वेमासानां । यस्माद घिकमासाभ्थां 

WW लच तचर द्वापछिमोसास्ँ्ादतेघां त्र समस्तम्‌ | 4 
I have to add only two short remarks. In ۲, 6 (of those verses 
which are found in the Rik.recension only), we must read urtar च्च 
Gresa instead of oft saretan. The verse contains a statement of the 
dates of the equinoxes during the five years of the yuga, and a caleulation 
of these dates according to the elements of the Jyotisha shows the necessity 


७ ef the emendation. V. 16 contains the words qraaas wina which Somákara 


explains by चन्द्रमस्यस्तं गते. There is, however, no authority for taking the 
— word * Paulastya" to be a name of the moon, while Pulastya is mentioned 
as father of Agastya in the Vishpupuráma. The star Agastya (Canopus) 
,فا‎ as it is well known, frequently.mentioned inythe earliest Indian astro- 
nomical treatises, and, as it is visible in Northegn India only during a part 
of the year, the verse of the Jyotisha geems to state that something— 
although it is obscure what—is taking place during that part of the year * 
in which Agastya is not visible. i 
| A great part of the Jyotisha remains unexplained ; vv. 11, 13—17, 
` 19 98, 25—27, 29, 41 especially are still quite obscure in spite of Somá- 
= kara’s-attempts at elucidation. It may be expected that, should the cor- 
responding parts of the Garga-samhitá be recovered, light would fall from 
ag - ۳ 
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x ties which bafilé us at present I do nc however P 
that anything new would be added to our knowledge of the elements o 
Jyotisha. The latter seem to contain nothing but the doctrine about the 
yuga consisting of a certain nümber of months of the different kinds, the 
Statement regarding the coincidence of the yuga's beginning with the 
winter solstiee and the new moon of Mágha, the new moon taking place 
in the first point of $ravishthá, and the rule stating the duration of the " 
longest and shortest days together with the regular inerease and decrease 
of the day during the whole year. All the remainder of the Jyotisha 
apparently contains nothing but deductions from these elements and is 
therefore of a secondary interest only. 











Translations from the Hamdseh and the Aghdni,— Hy 
C. J. LYALL C. S. 
I. 
Qureyt son of Uneyf, of the Bel-‘Ambar 


Certain men of the Bent Sheybán had fallen upon his herds and carried off thirty 
camels; whereon he asked help from his kin of the Bel- “Ambar, but they helped him 
not. Then ho betook himself to the men of Mazin, and a company of them went forth 
with him and drove away a hundred camels of the herds ofSheybin and gave them to 
Shin, and guarded him until he came again to his tribe. And he said— 
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| Had I been a man of Mazin, there had not plundered my herds 
the sons of the Child of the Dust, Duhl son of Sheybán ! 
There had straightway arisen to help me a heavy-handed kin, 
good smiters when help is needed, though the feeble bend to the 
blow : 





Men who, when Evil bares before them his hindmost teeth, 
fly gaily to meet him, in companies or alone. 
They ask not their brother, when he lays before them his wrong 
in his trouble, to give them proof of the truth of what he says. 
5 But as for my people, though their number be not small, 
they are good for nought against evil, however light it be. 
They requite with forgiveness the wrong of those that do them wrong, 
and the evil deeds of the gvil they meet with kindness and love ; 
As though thy Lord had created among the tribes of men 
themselves alone to fear Him, and never one man more. 
Would that I had in their stead a folk who, when they ride forth, 
strike swiftly and hard, on horse or on camel borne ! 
Nores, 
Tho measure is the second form of the besif, and is thus scanned :— 
ETNI ا‎ ७७ a ७४ نا‎ a BN 


This poem is the first of tho Hamáseh, and fitly holds that place: no ‘better epi- 
tome of the national character of the ancient Arab could be found than its third verse, 

v. 1. The Bont Mazin and the Benu-l-‘Ambar (or Bel-*Ambar) were both sub- 
| tribes of Temim. Duhl son of Sheybin was the family name of a great sub-division m 
۱ of the tribe of Bekr son of ۰, | 
“The Child of the Dust," el-lagttah, that is, a foundling: the mother of the tribe 

fi of Duhl appears to be meant, but the commentators givo no very certain information 

on the point. Another reading is esh-Shaqiqah, the name of the mother of a family 
in Duhl, | 

v. 8. “Strike swiftly and hard," sAeddu-I-'ighárata: another reading is shennu- 
A L'ighárata, * pour down on their enemies from every side." This verse is the focus 
classicus for the use of the preposition bi in the sense of “ instead of": a sense arising 
out of its use with verbs of paying, buying, &c., for the price; and that again arises 
out of one of its original senses, that of the instrument. - 








ka 1t IH, IV, and V, four gongs of the Benu-l-Hárith ibn Kab. 

jn The Benu-l-Hárith ibn Kab dwelt in Nejrin, a ferfile valley of cl-Yemen ; they 
` were the chiefest of the tribes of Madhij (although probably themselves of ۵۵ 
origin*), and in the time of the Prophet were the acknowledged leaders of that stock. 


© This would appear from a poem in the Hamáseh (pp. 160-1, Freytag's Edn.), 
where a man of ‘Abs dalane the Benu-l-Harith as his ai a ; but the nuthor of the 
Agháni, in the genealogies ho gives of Hirithis, knows their traditional descent 
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— y fin, ۱ ای‎ 1 EE ME stoutly against tho 
proselytizing Jew King of el-Yemen, Di-Nuwis, who in 523 A.D. led an army 






pp. 959 544 ;* their prince is therein called Háreth bar Káleb, who with his wife 
Rima suffered death for the faith, and has become known in the Church ns S. Arethas 
the son of Caleb; it seems probable that “ Háreth son of Kaleb” is really the tribal 
namo, el-Hárith ibn Ka'b: in Syriac the ‘eyn of Kab and the /ám of Kaleb differ only in 
size. ‘The sequel of this deed of Dü-Nuwás is well known; the rulo of tho Himyerites 
in ol-Yemen was overthrown by the Abyssinians under Aryát, sent by the king of 
ZEthiopia at the instigation of the Emperor of Constantinople to avenge tho slaughter 
of the Christians of Nejrün. The Christian Church at Nejrin was still flourishing in 
the time of the Prophet, who in the ninth year of the Hijrah was visited at el- 
Medineh by a deputation of forty ecclesiastigs (ahbdr), headed by a bishop, and twenty 
laymen from that place. Tho conversation which ensued is told in the Agháni, 
X, 144; in the end the Christians of Nejrin obtained from Mohammed a treaty 
securing to them, on the payment of tribute, the free exercise of their religion, and 
the portion of the tribe which had remained pagan in the same year gave in its 
adhesion to ol-Islim. ‘The treaty with the Christians was renewed by Abü-Bekr after 
the death of Mohammed, but ‘Omar, in pursuance of the Prophet's dying injunction 
that none but Muslims should be left to dwell in Arabia, removed them to Syria, where 
they received lands in exchange for those they surrendered in Nojrán. (A. H. 13.) 

The most noble family of the Christian Hirithis was the house of ed.Dayyán, to 
which belonged the author of the fourth of the pieces given below. The son of ed- 
Dayyün was 'Abd-el-Madán, who had three sons, Yezid, ‘Abd-el-MéMh, and Qeys. 
Yezid was one of the most noble and generous Arabs of his day; and *Abd-el-Mosih 


‘and Qoya were two of the leaders of the deputation which visited Mohammed in A. H. 9. 






= ‘Tho three brothers built a church (bi'ah) or, ns some say, set up a great tent mado of 


` threo hundred skins of red leather (one of the chief products of el- Yemen), at Nejrán, 


which was called “tho Kabeh of Nejrán"; it was a sanctuary where all who were in 
need found help and refuge. All three were friends and patrons of Meymün cl-A'shà, 
who praises them in his poems, and learned from them tho many Christian precepta 
which occur in his verse. 








e The latest contribution to the history of the persecuted Monophysite Christians 
of Nejrán will bo found in the Zeitsch, d, Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch,, Vol. X XXI, p. 360. 
A Syriac letter of comfort addressed to them by Jacob of Sarüg, exhorting them to 
patience and faith under their trials, is there given with a translation and commentary 
7 Dr. R. Schröter, who has added a Syriac version of a Greek hymn by Johannes 
: Abbot of Beth Aphthohius, on tho subject of tho martyrdom of those slain by 
Pi-Nuwis. The latter must have been composed within a year or two of the event ; 
for it was translated from Grook into Syriac by Bishop Paul of Edessa, who died in 
627 A.D. From it we learn (1) tho name of the Jow-king, who is called Masrág, tho 


samo in Syriac as Dü-Nuwás in Arabic (“ Long-locks"): (2) the number of the slain, 


something over two hundred ; and (3) tho imme of their Ahi: , Hürcth. 
—  — pr. Schriter has not referred to the Ethiopic poems in which the constancy of the 
` martyrs of Nojran is praised, 
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: -Yaghüth, as his namo shows, was of the pagan Hárithis: the idol Yaghüth 
(“tho Helper") is mentioned with Ya‘iq and Nesr in v. 23 of the 71st Sirah of the 
Qur'an; all three were worshipped by the Arabs of el-Yemen. The author of tho 
second and third pieces, Jafar son of *Olbeh, was the great-grandson (Aghini XI, 146) 
or great-great-grandson (Agh. XV, 73) of *Abd-Yaghüth. Much uncertainty prevails 
regarding the date of his death, The Agháni calls him “a mwkhadrim of the two 
Rules," that is, a poet who flourished under both the houses of Umayych and cl-*Abbás ; 
according to this work (where several differing versions of his story are given) he was 
slain at Mekkeh in the reign of el-Mansür Abû Ja‘far (A. H. 136—158). But in the 
commentary on the Hamáseh by et-Tebrizi ho is said to have been put to death in the 
Khalifate of Hishám son of *'Abd.cl-Melik the Umawi (A. H. 105—125). The “ Day 
of Salbal" was the adventure which led to his death: to avenge an insult put upon 
him by the Beni 'Oqeyl, he made a raid upon them, and was returning with his booty 
when he was beset by the ‘Oqvylis in the valley of Sabbal. He fought his way through 
them and escaped; but.having slain ope of the 'Oqeylis, that tribe accused him of 
murder before the Khalifeh's Governor at Mekkeh, who, after vain attempts to ۵ 
his life, was obliged to deliver him up to his accusera, who put him to death. 

The date of the Day of el-Kuláüb is fixed by Caussin de Perceval as A. D. 612. 


11. 
Tho death-song of *Abd-Yaghüth, chief of the Benu-l-Hárith ibn Ka'b of Nejrán. 
(Aghini XV, 75-76). 

After the slaughter of their fichting-men by the Governor of Kisrà at el-Mushnq- 
gar, the Beni Temim withdrew from el-Babrin to the valley of el-Kuláb, near the” 
great waste calfed ed-Dahná, south of el-Yemimeh, Their helpless state there moved 
the covetousness of the people of cl-Yemen, and all the tribes of Ma lij gathered to- 
gether to plunder them. But warning was brought to the people of Temim, amd they 
arrayed themselves for battle; and the fight lasted the whole day long, until night | 
parted them. And they watched one another through the night, and at dawn went 
forth again to battle. Then tho fury of the men of Temim prevailed, and those of 
Madhij were driven in headlong rout; and many a chief was alain, and many a foot- 
man taken captive. ‘Abd-Yaghith was the loader of Madhij on that day: he too was 
taken captive, and ‘Ismeh son of Ubeyr of Teym carried him to his house, where they 
made ready to slay him in requital for the death of en-No‘man son of Jessás, the leader 


of Temim, who had fallen in the first day's fight. And they feared lest he should 


utter satires against them, and make them a by-word among the Arabs; therefore they 


EET were about to gag him, when he promised that he would utter no word of reviling 





against them: so they left his tongue free. ‘Then said he—** O yo sons of Teym, let 
me die ns befits one noble," “And how wouldst thou dio FA asked 'Ismeh. “ Give 
me wine to drink, and let me sing m yAeath h-song." ‘Bo be it," said 'Ismeh ; and Es 


—— —— plied him with wine, und cut one of his veins, and left him until the blood all flo 

— forth from his body. And as his life ebbed, Jude ien sons — * by bags, 
- upbraid him: “Thou didst gather together against us all el-Yemen, said they: 
` “but now behold how God has af 





doalt with thee." ‘Thon said *Abd-Yaghüth— 
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_. Upbraid me not, ye twain! shame isit enough for me 
to be as Lam: no gain in upbraiding to you or me. 
Know ye not that in reproach there is little that profits men ? 
It was not my wont to blame my bro hen I was free 
20 rider, if thou lightest on those men who with mo 
‘in Nejrûn aforetime, say— Ye shall — him more ۲ 
> —Abt Keri irib and those twin el-Eyhem, the n of them, 
7 2 and’ ६ Qeys of el-Yemen who dwells in the uplands of Hadramaut. 
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442 C.J. Lyall— Translations front: Hamáseh and the Agháni. (No. 4, 
5 May God requite with shame my people for el-Kulab— 
those of them of pure race, and the others born of slaves ! 
Had it been my will, there had borne me far away from their horse 
a swift mare, behind whom the black steeds lag in a slackening 
throng : 


But it was my will to shield the men of your father’s house 
and the spears all missed the man who stood as his fellows’ shield 
The Matron of ‘Abd-Shems laughed as she saw me led in bonds 
as though she had seen before no captive of el-Yemen 
But one knows—Muleykeh my wife—that time was when I stood forth 
a lion in fight, whether men bore against me or I led on. 
10 I said to them when they bound my tongue with a leathern thong 
—‘ O kinsmen of Teym, I,pray you, leave me my tongue yet free! 
४ O kinsmen of Teym, ye. hold me fast: treat me gently then ; 
‘the brother ye lost was not the equal in place of me. 
* And if ye must slay me, let me die at least as a lord ; 
“and if ye will let me go, take in ransom all my wealth.’ 
Is it truth, ye servants of-.God—I shall hear no more the voice 
of herdsmen who shout for their camels in the distant grazing- 
grounds ? 
Yea, many a beast did I slay, and many a camel urge - 
to her swiftest, and journey steadfast where no man dared to go; 
15 And ofttimes I slew for my fellows my camel at the feast, ie. 
and ofttimes I rent my robe in twain for two singing 
And ofttimes withstood a host like locusts that swept on 
with my hand alone, when all the lances on me were türned 
Now am I as though I never had mounted a noble steed 
or called to my horsemen—* Charged give our footmen breathing- 
space !' 
Or bought the full skin of wine for muck gold, or shouted loud 
to my comrades stout—* Heap high the blaze of our beacon-fire ۲ 






NOTES. 


The metre is the Tawil, second form. 
— w4. Of the persons mont n 
p. 469) says that Abü-Kerib was B 





this verse Ibn-el-Athîr (Kâmil, Vol. I, 
n of ‘Alqameh son of el-Eárith, while the two 





; ` el-Eyhem (Eyhem means foolish, stupid, and was given as 4 nickname to many people 


two kings of Ghassin bore it) were cl-Aswad son of * Alqumeh son of el-Hárith, and 

el-*Áqib (the chief, lord), whose full name was *Abd-el-Mesib son of el-Abyad j; Qeys 
was ri f these the last was chief of the tribe of Kindeh, and 

“the Scarred” * he was praised by el-A'shà, El-‘Aqib and 
ol-Aswad cl-Eyhem wer two, leadérs of the deputation from Nejrin to Mohammed at 

Medineh in A. H. 9. — first I have been able to discover nothing further 

6. This verse is variously given. Ibn-el-Athir (/. e.) reads— 
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ct-Tobrîzî, in his commentary on tho Hamásch (p. 298), quotes it thus: | ^ 
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Caussin de Perceval (Essai, ii, 589), apparently following the Kitáb-el-'Tqd, wads— 
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Tho first and second readings in tho first hemjstich give shafbeh, a mare light of 
flesh and active, instead of our nahdeh : the third gives muArah, a young mare; in tho 
second hemistich, instead of our el-Amow-el-jiydd, “the noble black horses," Thn-el- 
Athir reads “the noble ("itdg) bays," et-Tebrizi, .'G&he noble short-haired steeds” 
(Qurd), and C. de. Perceval * the beautiful short-haired WLocds," As the last word of 
the verse tawdliyd (plural of táliyeh, “ following") is decidedly best; mawáltyá, O. de 
P.s reading, seems to bo a word.play on the reading ‘iség, since it means slaves in 
opposition to free-born f"itdg) > such a play is foreign to old Arab verse. 5-00 is a 
special word used for the fourth horse in a race where ten run, and thus appropriately 
describes the place of the pursuers. 

v. 7. Dimár has tho same meaning as Aagigah, ois, the persons whom it is one’s 
ditty to defend.. I am somewhat doubtful of the rendering of the second hemistich of 
this ‘verse. .I-have taken yekhtatifux as moaning." missed," which is apparently a 

ils sénge; but it may also mean “ carried away, suddenly took possession of," and 
T having been taken prisoner while ho covered the retreat of his tribe, 
Abd-Shems," that is, descended from ‘Abd-Shems, son of Sa'd, son of 







Zeyd- -Menát, son of Temim. l 
v.10. “Teym.” This family did not belong to Temim, but was one of tho 
Ribåb, or five confederate tribes, whose fortunes were at this time linked to those of 
Temim: the fivo were Dabbeh, Toymi; “Adi ibn Abd-Menát, *Okl, and Thaur; they 
were all descended from Udd, son of Tábikhah son of Ilyás. Teym is probably shorten- 
ed for Toym-el-Låt, (“ servant of cl-Eát") a name borne by many of the Arab families, 
which Mohammed changed into Teym-allih (“servant of God"). * 
y. 12. The last words of the second hemistich (tahrubini bimálti ga) 
literally rendered “ despoil me of all my wealth.” 
v. 13, “Ye servants of God," *iháda-lláAi : 


may be mora 


there is reason to suspect that this 


۱ has been altered from *ibdda-/láti, “servants of el-.Lát," which would be a para- 


he was addressingy Te ym-el- Lát. El-metáli, plural of 


phrase of the name of the tribe | 1 
having their young ones following them”; mo'zibün is 


el-mutli, means ‘she camels 


«driving camels to distant pastures.” - : 


v. 17. Rial is here a plural of ráji!, a foot soldier, not of rajut, ۸ man. 

v. 18. “Comrades stout," eysáru sidgin : eysár * pora مدز یو‎ 29: 
v.18. "vot | ed in the winter time, 
amo ie for a shelter. 








men sitting over tho fire at night; the call to heigh 
th the fire might bo conspicuous to the night- 
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zA | III. 
5 Ja‘far son of “Olbeh, of the fight at Qurrà Sabbal. 
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E — Alas for Qurrà Sahbal! the day that upon us drave 

6 the crowd of frightened women, and the foemen pressed us sore. 

Ix They said to us—' Two things lie before you: now must ye choose— 
5 | ‘the points of the spears couched at you, or, if ye will not, chains.’ 

er We answered them— Yea, this thing may fall to you after fight, 

4 “when men shall be left on ground and none shall arise again ; 


*But we know not, if we quail before Death's oncoming, 
“how much may be left of life ; the goal is too far to see.’ 
5 When we strode to the strait of battle, there cleared us a space around 
the white swords in our right hands which the smiths had fur- 
bished fair ; 
To them fell the edge of my blade on that day of Sahbal dale, 
and mine was the share thereof whereover my fingers closed. 















NOTES. 


The measure is the second form of the ۰ 

E This poem, if we may trust the account of the adventure to which it relates given 
— — n the Agháni, has been manipulated by Abû Temmim j as given in the Hamiseh, it 
suggests an attack by the enemy on the tribe of the poet, a sudden surprise, with terri- 
—— d women and fow men to withstahd n threatening foe; but as the tale is told by els 
(Agh. XI, 147), Ja‘far with two companions went forth to plunder the herds 
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This reading (which follows an introductory verse) avoids the difficulty caused by 
the word a/aAfá (alas) in the Hamásch's version; the poem is one of exultation: —— 
why should it open with **Alas!"? It also, instead of el-weldyd, “the weak and J 
frightened women,” gives es-sardyd, ** the troops of horse," and instead of the difficult i, 
name Qurrà, reads gerney, “ the two horns". (that is, probably, the two mountain peaks . 
between which the valley of Sabbal lay). The verse may be rendered — 
. “That even when under Sabbal's twin peaks upon us dravo 

the horsemen troop after troop, and the foemen pressed us sore ۰ 
v. 2 is exactly the same in the Aghûnî. So is v. 3, excopt that in the second | | 
hemistich for nau'uhá the Azháni reads nahdohá, a word of the same meaning. w. 4 * 
does not occur at all in the Agháni's version. v. 5 is the same in’ both as to tho” 2 
second hemistich, but the first in the Agháüni is— —— 
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“Their ambush beset our road, but there cleared us à space around è 
the white swords in our right hands which the smiths had furbished fair,” 


` ¥. 6 is tho same in the Aghini and the Hamásch. ۰ 


IV. 
Tho same, in ward at ۰ 
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Ay. My longing climbs up the steep with the riders of. el-Yemen 
EN by their side, while my body lies 17 Mekkeh a prisoner. 


— — ¥ marvelled as she came darkling to me and entered free, 
door before me was bolted and surely barred. 





_ — —7 - while the prison's 
Wa. She drew near and greeted me: then she rose-and bid farewell E ۱ 
EM 1 and when she turned my life wellnigh went forth with her. — 
—— 5 Way,t — nk not that I am bowed by fear away from you, EON ۱ 





at I tremble before the death that stands so nigh, 
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5 Or that my soul quakes at all before your threatenings, 
or that my spirit is broken by walking in these chains ; 
But a longing has smitten my heart born of my love of thee, 
as it was in the days aforetime when that I was free. 





Nores, 
The measure is the same as in Nos. II and ۰ 
This piece is given with almost the same text in the Aghint, XT, 149; the Intter, 
however, begins it with the second verse of the Hamisch's version, putting the verse 
which in it answers to tho first last; this is 
و 7 ور‎ Gir ED — — من‎ 2. A ا‎ 
مرثق‎ Key واارد مني فطامم ایک و جثماني‎ dss] و آما‎ 
My longing and my love stand gazing with straining eyes 
for thee, while my body lies in Mekkeh a prisoner, 
The Agháni also inserts a verse between vv. 4 and 5 of the Hamísch's version; 
this is, however, clearly intrusive, and breaks the sequence of the thought: itis there 
fore not quoted here. 


V. 
‘Abd-el-Melik son of ‘Abd-cr-Rahim, of the Benu-d-Dayyán. 
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When a man stains not his honour by doing a deed of shame, 
whatso be the raiment he wears, fair is it and comely ; 
And if he takes not on his soul the burden of loss and toil 
there lies not before him any road to praise and glory 
She cast blame on us that our number was little to count and few : 
I answered her—* Yea: the count of noble men is little. 
> But not few canst thou call those whose remnants are like to us 
| ‘young men who vie with the old in the quest of glory. 
* It hurts us nought that we be few, when our friend by us 
` . “is safe, though the friends of most men beside be trampled 
* À mountain we have where dwells he whom we shelter there, 
‘lofty, before whose height the eye falls back blunted 
` *Deep-based is its root below ground, and overhead there soars 
F its peak to the stars of heaven whereto no man reaches, 
* A folk are we who deem it no shame to be slain in fight, 
— “though that be the deeming’ thereof of Salil and Amir 
= “Our love of death brings near to us our days of doom, 
risa ' but their dooms shrink from death and stand far distant. 











10 ‘There dies among us no lord a quiet death in his bed, - 
* and never is blood of us poured forth without vengeance. 
۳۹ ‘Our souls stream forth in a flood from the edge of the whetted swords : 
* no otherwise than so does our spirit leave its mansion, | 
“Pure is our stock, unsullied : fair is it kept and bright 
‘by mothers whose bed bears well, and fathers mighty. 
“To the best of the uplands we wend, and when the season comes, 
* we travel adown to the best of fruitful valleys. 
* Like rain of the heaven are we: there is not in all our line 
“one blunt of heart, nor among us is counted a niggard, 
15 ‘We say nay whenso we will to the words of other men, 
“but no man to us says nay when we give sentence. 
` * When passes a lord of our line, in his stead there rises straight 
“a lord to say the say and do the deeds of the noble. 
* Our beacon is never quenched to the wanderer of the night; 
“nor has ever a guest blamed us where men meet together. 
* Qur Days are famous among our foemen, of fair report, 
* branded and blazed with glory like noble horses. 
* Our swords have swept throughout all lands both West and East 
۳ ‘and gathered many a notch from the steel of hauberk-wearers ; 
` 90 “Not used are they when drawn to be laid back in their sheaths 
‘before that the folk they meet are spoiled and scattered. 
* If thou knowest not, ask men what they think of us and them 
* —not alike are he that knows and he that knows not. 
‘The children of ed-Dayyin are the shaft of their people's mill 
‘around them it turns and whirls, while they stand midmost.’ 

















NOTES. 
KAN. The metre is the third form of the Tawil: the first hemistich is the samo as in Nos. 
< V II, III and IV ; but the second is catalectic and is scanned thus ;— 


DE — HRY 

A Oy, This poem standsin the Hamáseh under the name of es-Seman’al son of ۸ 
— the Jew, but it is not by him; this is proved by tho mention ۳ ir and Salil in 
verse 8, and of the Beriu-d-Dayyfn in v..22. The mistake by which it has been attri- 

‘Pitted to es-Seman’al arose, as pointed out by et-Tebrizi against the passage, from v. 

` 6, where the mountain spoken of, which is renlly a metaphor for tho glory and renown 
` gf the tribe, has been thought to be thoburg el-Ablaq in 'lTeymá, where os-Seman’al 

| and where he sheltered tho kin of Ignra'el-Qeys the poet against cl-Hárith son 
EE King of Ghassin. ۱ 

Vag * um eal author nothing is known except that he belonged to the noble —— 

l-Dayyán: his name recurs in the Hamiseh at p. 400 as tho author of a ۸ 
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and he is there called a native of Syria (Sha'dmi) and a metaphysician (elimi) ; 
have found no mention of him in the Aghini, Ibn Khallikán, Tbn Quteybeh, or HAj? 
Khalifeh. It seems to me most probable that the piece belongs to the early wars of the ° 
Arabs during the spread of ol-Islim over Asia Minor, Armonia and Persia, and I should 
doubt its being the composition of a mere scholar. Tho fact that it was attributed to 
es-Semau'al shows that its authorship is uncertain, and that it cannot be set down to 
any other with confidence, 

v. 5. “Our friend," jar : this word is used for either (but most frequently for 
the weaker) of the two parties toa covenant of mutual protection (jrwár) ; it is etymo- 
logically identical with the Hebrew gêr (A, V. stranger"), and the latter word fre- 
quently bears the same meaning: e. g. in Job xxxi. 32, where the LXX rightly ren- 
der it by Eros, which has the same double sense of host and guest, protector and pros 
tected. 


v. 6. The mountain here referred to is the glory and great name of the tribe; 


the same metaphor occurs in a noble passyge,of the mo‘allaqah of el-Hárith son of Hil- 
lizeh (vv. 23— 26.) 
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And we have stood, spite of their hate, and high towers 
and firm-based glory lift us aloft ; 
Before to-day has M blinded the eyes 
of men in which were wrath and denial. 
As though the Fates beating against us met 
a black mountain cleaving the topmost clouds, 
Mighty and strong above the changes of things, 
which no shock of the Days can soften or shake, 


v. B. Salfil was a brother tribe of ‘Amir son of Sa'sa'ah: both were engaged 
in frequent contests and rivalries with the Benu-l-Hárith ibn Ka'b, and especially 
with the house of'ed-Dayyün ; see, for instance, Agháni X, 145, where a story is told 
of a contest — 9 between Yezid son of 'Abd-el-Madán and ‘Amir son of Tufeyl for 
the hand of thé@aughter of Umayyeh son of el-Askar el- Kinánt, in which the former 
was victorious: also another (pp. 146-7) between the same Yezid and the men of ‘Amir 
before one of the Ghassanide Kings. One of the battles between the Benu-l-Hirith 
and #he Benü ‘Amir was the Day of es-Selef (Agh, X, 150) : another was the Day of 
Foyf-er-Rih (Ibn-el-Athir, I, 474.) 

v. 14. “Rain of the heaven", má'u-i"muzni + literally, “water of a white rain 
cloud"; the sense is that (hey are as liberal as rain. Mé-es-Semd, “Water of the 
heaven,” was û name given among the Arabs to men for their bounty and women for 
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their beauty. “One blunt of heart," KaAám: the opposito of mádi, cutting, keen, 
going straight to his end 

v. 18, “Days,” Ayydm, is the word used in Arab legend for battles: one says— 
"the Day of el-Kuláb," “the Day of Shi'b Jebeleh," &c., although tho fight muy 
(as it did at el-Kuláb) have lasted longer than one day. "The second hemistich cannot 
be literally rendered into English. Lahd ghurarun ma‘timatun wa hojúlu means 
"They (i. e. our days) have wellknown ghurar and Aojál,"  Ghurar is the plural of ghur- 
rah, a white blaze on the forehead of a horse ; nnd Aoj4/ is the plural of hil,’ the origi- 
nal meaning of which is an anklet: then, of a horse, a white ring on the leg in the 
place of an anklet; as horses bearing such marks are conspicuous among a troop, so 
are the Days of his tribe glorious among days. So says ‘Amr son of Kulthüm, using 
the same metaphor (Mo‘all, 25.) 





| Ws فر طا ۱ الملک‎ Ss ti, 
las el] Mac c عر طسو‎ ^ 
“Many the Days are ours, long, blazed with glory, 
when we withstood the King and would not serve him,” 


VI. 
Beshimeh son of Hazn of Nahshal 
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e cry of the fighters—* Where are the helpers 


and if thou givest the cup to the noblest, reach it to us. — 
And if thou callest one day to a mighty and valiant deed —— 
the chiefest of noble men, let thy call go forth to us. 
Sons of Nahshal are we: no father we claim but him 
nor would he sell us for any other sons, 
When a goal of glory is set and the runners rush forth thereto, 
of us shalt thou see in the race the foremost and the next. 


D And never there comes to die a mighty man of our line 


but we wean among us a boy to be mighty in his stead. 
Cheap do we hold our lives when the day of dread befalls 


but if we should set them for sale in peace, they would cost men 


[dear. 
. White are our foreheads and worn? for ever our cauldrons boil : 
we heal with our rich store the wounds our hands have made. 
I come of a house whose elders have fallen one by one 
as they sprang to d 
[now ۳ 
If there should be among a thousand but one of us, 
and men should eall—* Ho! a knight ۲ he would think that they 
[meant him. 
10 When the fighters blench and quail before the deadly stroke 
of the sword-edge, we leap forth and catch it in our hands. 
Never shalt thou see them, though their loss be great and sore, 
weeping among the weepers over him that is dead ! 
Many a time we bestride the steed of peril and death, 
but our valour bears us back safe, and the swords that help us well. 


NOTES 


The metra of this piece is tho samo as that of No. I 
The tribe of Nahshal was a sept of Temim, of the division of Dûrim. This poem 


is also attributed to a poet (somn aay tho elder Muraqqish, but most mention no name) 


of the Benü Qeys ibn Tha‘lebeh, n sub-tribe of Bekr ibn Wá'il: those who follow this 
theory read in v. 3, instead of innd beni Nahshalin, inná bent Málikin, MAlik of Qeys, 


tho head of the family to which Tarafeh the poet belonged, being meant. 
number of horses run in à race among the pagan Arabs was 






v. 
ten; the EI camo in first was called es-sibig, “the out-stripper,” or e-mujelif, 
ti ho who owner] conspicuous": the second, ei-mugatli, * ho whose head is at 


the tail (sald) of the foremost" : the third, el-muselli, “he who renders [his owner] con- 


tont" ; the fourth, et-táli, * tho follower’: the fifth, el-murtáh, “the agile": the sixth 
qf, “he who bends his neck": the seventh, e-mu'ammal, “he from whom much 


"had been hoped” ; the eighth ¢/-Aafiy “the fortunate” (apparently by an euphemism) 


the ninth, el-laffm, “the cuffed," because he is driven away with blows from the paddock ; 


and tho tenth, es-sukeyf, key “tho silent," Bine 5० Ma een SR 
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` 462 C.J. Lyall— Translations from “~~ Hamáseh and the Aghánt. (No. 4, 
“Tha race for glory" is n metaphor often used by tho old poets: thus Zuhoyr 
TAhlwardt, Diwáns, p. 80) says— 
GF? “or o oe =? " "e" #768 I o J ~ GF": 
dye Va] مر پسبق‎ az wy? Du اذا ابتدرت فیس ابی عبلان‎ 
- 
“When the men of Qeys son of ‘Eylin race together for a goal 

of glory, ho that reaches it first is their chosen Lord." 

v. 7. "White are our foreheads,” Mdun mafdrigund : this is variously interpret- 
ted; it is said that it may either mean that their heads are crowned with glory as with 
light, or that they have become bald by constantly wearing the helmet: the latter 
explanation seems best. -The boiling of the cauldrons is also explained in two ways; it 
is said that it is a metaphor for the heat and fury of war: but the better and simpler 
interpretation refers it to their ever open hospitality, “ We heal with our rich store": 
that is, “when any one is slain by us we pay from our herds the price of his blood.” 

v. 9. This resembles a line of Tarafoh's (Mo'all. 42) 
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olo] ولم‎ ७००७४ اذا القوم قالوا مى فنی خلت آننی نیت فام‎ 


^ When my kinsmen cried * Who is the man for the deed ? I deemed that I 
was he they meant: and I lagged not nor was I infirm of heart.” 
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454 O. J. Lyall— Translations fron.. Hamdseh and the Aghánt. [No. 4, 
5 Fearful the tidings that reach us, heavy — 
the heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing ! 
Fate has cut off from me, Fate the tyrant, 
one mighty whose friend none dared to be little : 
A sunshine in wintertide, until when 
۰ the Dogstar burned, he was coolness and shadow : 
Lean-sided and thin, but not from lacking : 
liberal-handed, keen-hearted, haughty ; 
He journeyed with Wariness, and where he halted, 
there Wariness halted herself his comrade : 
" 10 A rushing rain-flood when he gave guerdons : 
when he sprang to the onset, a mighty lion ; 
In the midst of his kin flowed his long black hair, and 
his skirts trailed © in war a wolf's whelp with lean flanks ; 
Two savours had he, of honey and gall: and 
one or the other all men have tasted ; 
He rode Fear alone without a fellow 
but only his deep-notched blade of el-Yemen. 
Many the warriors, noon-journeying, who, when 
night fell, journeyed on, and halted at dawning— 
15 Keen each one of them, girt with a keen blade 
bi that when one drew it flashed forth like the lightning— 
Dv They were tasting of sleep by sips, when as 
they nodded, thou didst fright them, and they were scat- 
Vengeance we did on them : there escaped us [tered ! 
: of the two houses none but the fewest. 
1 And if Hu$eyl broke the edge of his sword-blade— 
^ m many the notch that Hudeyl gained from him! 
1 Many the time that he made them kneel down on 
T jagged rocks where the hoof is worn with running : 
A 20 Many the morning he fell on their shelter, ۱ 
vs and after slaughter came plunder and spoiling. 
vs Hu$eyl has been burned by me, one valiant 
i ; whom Evil tires not though they be wearied— 
- "Whose gpear drinks deep the first draught, and thereon 
۲ 2 drinks deep again of the blood of foemen, 
wo Forbidden was wine, but now is it lawful : 
| hard was the toil that made it lawful! 
i Reach me the cup, O Sawáüd son of ‘Amru : 
yc my body is spent with —— my vengeance, 
H 1 we gave to drink Death's goblet, 
. 35 EO Hus whose dregs are disgrace and shame and dishonour, 
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And the vultures flap their wings, full.bellied 
treading their dead, too gorged to leave them. 


Norzs. ۷ 


Tho measure is the Medid, the basis of which is a pair of ionics a minore separated 
by an anapmst :— 


^. 1 
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This poem stands in tho Hamiseh under tho namo of Ta'abbata Sherrd; but it is 
also attributed to 'Ta'abbata's sistor's son, and held to refer to the vengeance wrought 
by the nephew on his uncle's slayers. The commentators, however, suy that the slain 
man cannot bo Ta'abbata himself, for Sal‘, the place named in the first verse, is in tho 
neighbourhood of el.Medineh: but the place where Ta’abbata was slain lay in tho 
country of Hu$eyl, eastward of Moekkch, and was called Rakhmán. His sister said, 


bewailing him— ۳ 
o oF c poe TY e dus مر‎ Shee n^ “~, 
"m esl! pe آپری‎ —* — es m ge 
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८ Fair was the warrior whom ye left in Rakhmin 
—Thibit son of Jábir son of Sufyan, 
Who slew his foe and poured wine for his fellow ۳ 

(Thábit son of Jábir was the real name of Ta'abbata Sherri, which means * He 
carried evil under his arm.’’) 

But the weight of evidence is against the authenticity of the poem as an utterance 
of Ta'abbata's; it is more probably attributed to tho famous imitator of tho songs of 
the pagan Arabs, Abü Mohriz ibn Hayyán, commonly known as Khalaf el-Ahmar. 
This man was a nativo of Farghina, and was taken captive with his parents when 
Khurásán was conquered by the Muslims; ho grew up to be a most eminent man of 
learning, and among all those of that class, who abounded in tho days of the first “Ab- 


bist Khalifchs, he was the truest poet. He is best known as a fabricator of poems in” 


the style of the ancients with which he decoived tho learned men of el-Kiifeh, and 
even Hammad er-Ráwiyeh himself; he afterwards acknowledged the poems to be forg- 
ed, but thoy refused to believo it. He died about A. H. 180. (Ibn Quteybeh, Ma‘irif, 
p.270. Id. in Néldeke's Deitrüge zur Kenntniss x —* d. alt. Arab. p. 19. Ibn 
Khallikán, I. p. 671, and ITI. p. 391. Agháni V. 174) - ~ 

Tho Kt exe some of tho marks of a late origin ۳ et-taulld) =w aro 

be found in the piece :— . | 

* ‘The subtlety of the thought conveyed in the words of verso 6, b, — jella hatta 
daqqa fihisl-qjellu: this struck tho ancient commentators as unlike the speech of ۵ 


LH EM "x 


‘Desert Arab: n 


` fhe play of words in verse 8 between yábisu-Ljembeyni (dry-sided, f . lcan) and 


pedhak kegeyni, (moist- is رس هبو‎ i 
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The alliteration in v. 9, where out of ten words seven contain tho letter C : 

The alliteration of gheythu and gAámirun in v. 10, and the rhyming antithesis of 
gheyth and feyth (besides heyth in tho same verse) ; 

The very unusual distributive sense of ۲/۵ in v. 12: 

The use of injdba in v. 14 for the dawn: it appears to be used in classical Arabic 
only for the clearing n way of clouds ; 

The play on the word mádin in v. 15, where it means (1) a warrior who goes 

J straight to his end, and (2) a sword that cuts through all obstacles. 

None of these taken by itself would perhaps be conclusive ; alliteration is not 
unknown in the ancient poetry, but it is not approved ; and instances of word-play 
might also be found. But taken together they constitute whit is called tékelluf (which 
may be rendered artificiality), which is foreign to the age to which the poem would 

+. belong if it were really by Ta'abbata ۰ 

But whether an imitation or a genuine old poem, there can be no doubt that the 
piece breathes the true spirit of the ون بسن‎ b. Albert Schultens says of it—"'* Nobile 
hoc carmen... . . monumentum est ill laudationum quibus Fortium fortia facta 
concelebrari solebant. Magnis splendet ornamentis ac luminibus, qum gèntis genium 

- graphice pingunt." Goethe, in the Appendix to his West-Oestlicher Diwan (where ho 
gives a translation of it, rendered from Schultens' Latin, as the only specimen of old 
Arab poetry which he adduces), writes — “ Die Grosse des Characters, der Ernst, dio 
x ` yechtmiissige Grausamkeit des Handelns, sind hier eigentlich das Mark der Poesie ۰ . 
— — Hochst merkwürdig erscheint uns bei diesem Gedicht, dass dio reine Prosa der Hand- 
£ lung durch Transposition der einzelnen Ercignisse poetisch wird. Dadurch, und dass 
KA das Gedi®ht fast alles äussern Schmucks ermangelt, wird dor Ernst desselben erhöht, 
— and wer sich recht hinein lies't muss das Geschehene, von Anfang bis zu Ende, nach 
a ` nnd nach vor der Einbildungskraft aufgebaut erblicken.” 

* vv. 1 to 4 tell of, the slaying, and set before us tho avenger: vv. 6 to 13 praiso 
| the slain man, his mighty deeds and great heart: vv. 14 to 17 describe tho onslaught 
* - which led in the end to his fall: vv. 18 to 20, the many deeds of daring which Hudeyl 
es had to avenge on him; vv. 21 to 27, the vengeance taken by him into whose mouth 


tho poem is put. 4 


















y. 1. “Drips not without vengeance,” md yufallw: literally, “is not poured 
forth like the dew or fine rain." - 
¥. 9. “A heritage of bloodshed to me the son of his sister”, wa weard'a-th-tha'ré 
مرو‎ ukhtin: literally, “and behind the vengeance" (i. e, to take it up—a con- 
— tinuntion of the thought of verse 2) [there is] “a sister's son in me." "This verse "Uer 
ET “boen misunderstood by Schultens and Rückert : the former renders it —*'* Post peo 
RC imminet sororis filius," and the latter—“ Und ein Schwestersohn zur Rache tritt mir 

nach.” 
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- Goethe, toting with n fine discernment that the avenger who speaks is Aimaelf 
sister’ न ' the dead, (compare verse 24—inna Jismi ba'da Khali /akhaillu), makes 
reported utterance of the dying man— 

“Erbe miner Rache 
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2 der Schwestersohn, 
AE Js» Streitbare, Jt. ve 
— Der Unversóhffliche," t. s. ۰ ۱ 


is hore an example of tho explicativo min (li--bayin), — F‏ امن 
‘ogdathhu 14 (ohallu, said of a man whose fury in battle is‏ وج — E-‏ 
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cs - v. 4. The comparison of the warrior to a deadly serpent in this verse recalls tho 


name of the family in Teghlib to which ‘Amr son of Kulthim belonged—the Argin "a 


“the spotted serpents,” 
< FV, 6, “The heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing”: literally—* it is great ) e. 
terrible) so that the greatest therein becomes little” ; the criticism of the earlier come 
mentators on this phrase has boon mentioned above. 
v. 6. “ Whose friend,” járuhwu : see the note to v. 5 of No. V. 
v. T. “A sunshine," sAdmis : literally, “a sunny day." | < 
^*« B. “Lean-sided" : leanness is a subject of praise in a hero because it denotes 
the hardships he has undergone, and also his generosity in giving to others to eat while - 
he keepa nought for himself 
v. 11, The first hemistich of this verse can be taken in two ways: either musbilun 
may be rendered absolutely, “letting hang down,” i. ¢, his garments: and aAwd may 
be taken of his complexion, “swarthy” ; or, fs I have rendered it, awd may be tho 
accusative after musbilun, "letting hang down his long black [hair]. “ His skirts 
trailed": in days of peace and quiet the Arabs allowed their isûr or waist-wrapper to 
trail on the ground; in war they girt it tight about their loins, Zuheyr says, describ- ° 
ing a luxurious people (Ahlwardt, Six Poets, p. 77) :— 
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“By them is wine, and a strainer, and musk thereby 
wherewith their skins are perfumed, and water: 
They trail their skirts of burd, and in them glows 
the vehemence of the cup and the ecstasy of song,” 


(Water, to mix with the wine: so wine was commonly drunk by the Arabs: see 
Tarafeh, Mo‘all. 59, and ‘Amr Kulth. Mo'all. 2) 

4 A wolf's whelp,” sim‘, a hybrid between the wolf and the hyena, with the fierce- 
ness of both. 

v. 12. “Gall”, sharyun, the colocynthr bitter gourd. 

v. 14. The mode of journeying in the Desert here described will be familiar to all 
readers of Palgrave's “Central and Eastern Arabia.” 

vv. 16, 17. In et-Tebrizi's edition of the Humiseh these verses stand in the re- 
vorse-order; the sequence in which I have given them is that in which they are placed 
by Schultens, and seems the natural one 

«They were tasting of sleop by sipa,” ihtasan anfása ۸ ite aeai 
coming them little by little. — ix 

v. 18. “Broke the edge of his sword blade," fellet shebdhu: that is, apparently, 
overthrew him, — 

v. 21. “Huðoyl has been burned," paliyet, i. ¢, scathed. So cl-Hürith son of 
tObád, when he was unwillingly compelled to take part in tho contest by the slaying 
of his son Bujeyr by Mubelhil, said of the War of Basis—— 7 
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“I was not of those whose wrong wrought it, God knows! 
Yet to-day must I be burned in its blaze." 

v. 22. “He drank deep at the first draught” (neAíla) and “he drank deep a 
second draught” (“alla), both words used originally of camels, are in constant use in 
Arab poetry to describe the thrust and thrust again of spears. 

v. 23. Wino was forbidden to him, because he had sworn not to drink it until ho 
attained to his vengeance. 

v. 25. This verso is omitted in Froytag's edn, of et-Tebrizi’s Hamáseh: I have 
restored it from Schultens' text, because it appears to arise naturally out of tho idea of 
the preceding ۰ 

v. 27. “Tho vultures," *itáqu-f-teyri : literally, “the noble of birds," aterm 
reserved for birds of prey. “ Flap their wings," taiji: this is the reading of Schul- 
tens, and is also given by et-Tebrizi in the commentary, though he admits teghdû into 
the text; the former reading seems to mo to give much greater vividness to the horri- 
ble picture than the latter, which is a mere auxiliary verb. 


VII. 
Isháq son of Khalaf. 
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If no Umeymeh were there, no Want would trouble my soul— 
no labour call me to toil for bread through pitchiest night ; 

Î What moves my longing to live is but that well do I know zi 
۲.4 x how low the fatherless lies, —how hard the kindness of kin. 


l تسیچ مس‎ loss of wealth lest lacking fall upon her, 
" | ve her shieldless and bare as flesh set forth on a board. 
My life she prays for, and I from mere loye pray for her death— 





yea, death, tlie gentlest and kindest guest to visit a maid. 
I fear àn uncle's rebuke, a brother's harshness for her ; 
نا‎ her heart the grief of a word. 


D है Bay 22226 end was Lo spare 


zw, | =- 
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_ The metre is the first form of the besif, in which the last foot is the same in the o ج‎ 
second hemistich as in the first; an attempt has been made to imitate it in the transla- LE 
tion. The grammars give ~ — ~ — as permissible for the third foot, although om - 6^2 
“an examination of a large number of pieces of this measure in the Hamiiseh I have t T 
found no example ofa short first syllable ; instances, however, occur elsewhere ; see DE- 
en-Nübighah, v. 34 and 49, and xi. 3. Zuheyr, ix. 18, 21, 22. Inthe English, owing fo 1 
the want of clear distinction between syllables long in themselves (apart from the accent) - 
and short, it has not been found possible always to give a long syllable in this. place. 
Of the author of these lines I have been able to ascertain nothing. Tho fragment - 
is, ag shewn by the rhyme in the first hemistich, the beginning of a gagideh ; four more . 
lines of the same measure and rhyme are given a3 n continuation of the piece in tho 
Appendix to the Caloutta Edn. of the Hamásch, p.221: butthey are of inferior merit 
to those selected by Abi Temmám. By his name (Isháq) the author should be an - 
Islàmi; the only authentic instance of Wbiblical name born by an Arab (nota Jew) = 
before el-Islám is that of the great-great.grandfather of “Adi son of Zeyd el-Ibádi,. | 
who was called Ayyüb (Job), (See Agháni ii. 18, and Abu-1-*Alá, quoted in the Hami- 
seh, p. 177). Tho sentiment of v. 4 is, however, rather pagan than Islamic, — دا‎ E 
v. 9, “ Meat on a butcher's board" is a proverbial expression for that which is 
utterly defenceless and helpless. l 
v. 4: The scholinst compares the proverbs (both current in the Ignorance) ni'ma- 
l-khatanu-l-qabru, “An excellent son-in-law is the Grave," and defnu-l-benát mina-l- 
mekrumåt, “To bury daughters is an act of mercy" ; the reference in the latter is to 
the practice of burying female children alive immediately after birth, which was still | 
prevalent (though not widely spread) among the pagan Arabs at the time of the Pro- > 
phet's mission. Tho lot of women among the Arabs of the Ignorance was a hard one; ۱ 
and it is most probable that the practice in question was perpetuated, if it did not begin, 
in the desire to save the family the shame of seeing its women ill-used or otherwisa 
disgraced. This is to be inferred from the account given in the AghAni (xii, 160) of 
the reason why Qoys son of * Asim, a lord of the tribe of Temim, adopted it. To this 
man was due the revival of the custom in the Prophet's time after it had almost died 
out; a terrible tale is told of his burial alive of the only one of his daughters who was 
۱ saved at birth and brought up in another family unknown to him. m | 
v6. The use of the imperfect (kuntu ubgi) in the second hemistich of this verse 
is worth noticing. The speaker looks forward to the time when his daughter will be 
left fatherless, and find no love such as that which she found in him. 
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o = - * f s’ | * 
نات اطول رااعرض‎ ERA aus? es اي مضطرب‎ W 

ore हा = or Pra? ۳ رس‎ tHe 
y RENI t rc i; ETE HEEL EIS Y اا و‎ 

, * efi - دى‎ O **-Q* o te oe Bat se = . 
Wal ی‎ USE kd بعضھم‎ Ls e لو هبت لو‎ 


Fortune has brought me down (her wonted way) 

from station great and high to low estate ; 
Fortune has rent away my plenteous store : 

of all my wealth honour alone is left ; 
Fortune has turned my joy to tears: how oft 

did Fortune make me laugh with what she gave ! 
But for these girls, the Qata's downy brood 

unkindly thrust from door to door as hard— = 

5 . Far would I roam and.wide to seek my bread 
: in Earth that has no lack of breadth and length 

Nay, but^our children in our midst, what else 

but our hearts are they walking on the ground ? 
If but the wind blow harsh on one of them, 

mine eye says no.£o slumber all night long. 


Notes. 


The metre is tho third form of the Sari and consists of two diiambs (each commu- 


- fable to — — Y — and — U — ) followed by a ९४०७० ( — —); in the second 
` hemistich, which is catalectic, the cretic becomes a spondee :— 
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Of the poet I have nscertained nothing 
v. 4. The Qata is the sand-grouse ; it is most probably identical with the Hebrew 


Qü'ath (A. V. “ pelican”) 

The second hemistich of this verse has strangely perplexed the commentators. The 
following is a translation of et-Tebrizi’s note upon it. “ Rudidia min badin tld bardi 
means—‘ They were gathered together to mo in^& brief spage of time, one born of 

gwifo after another born of the first, ane by another.’ Another read 
ia ۲۰6, mist bated itd bardi, with eh ve form ofthe verb and the personal 


joined to the second ba'd ; uim Would be ‘they have bowed me 
ون‎ if wo adopt the first reading, the 
















^ depen with their بت‎ ; mardadeh ig used in the senso of a divorced 


woman, 
js sometimes equivalent to ma‘ (together with) # you sry hátd ila dûka (‘this Sith 








| that’) meaning mata dûka taking itin this way, min ba*din ilà ba'di will be in the 





` place of tho accusative of condition to rudidna, *. ên they have been divorced together — - 
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with their children.’ Or you may read rudídua as before, and min ba'di ilà ba'di, giving 
both the &a'ds the affixed pronoun ; the sense would then be “Thay were in my loins, 
and when I begot them they entered (were turned) into my heart, which burns by 
reason of them through excess of affection.’ Another reading is jumi‘na min badin ilà 
badi [the sense of which would be the samo as the first explanation given by et-Tebrizi]. 
Abû Hill says: 'rudidna min ba'din (ld ba'di is a sentence which hides but little 
meaning: perhaps he intended to say that they were born from different mothers, and 
were thrust from one to the other: but he did not express himself plainly.’ " 

So far et-Tebrizi; it appears to me that the difficulty (which consists in the use of 
the past, rudidna, for the future which the poet contemplates for his daughters, and 
which has led the commentators to try to explain that verb as referring to something 
already past) may be solved by supposing that the speaker puts his anticipation in the 
form of an event already come to pass. Snch a construction is the common one for 
optativos, Ciexdhu-lidh, &c.,) and is so used in places where there can be no question of 
the theological explanation which refers i& to the foreknowledge of God, to whom 
future is as past; see e. g., Hamáseh, p. 67.— 

fa e P» Pe e^ ome 
بوجه عیوس‎ stl La gi | gf $ zl ودری ر‎ ie 
Then, again, there are many instances in which what is spoken of as a past event 
is explained as a future one, e. 7., in Ham., p. 172.— 


۳۹ 


اننی فی [ ض فارس (Pr‏ 


whore the commentary (perhaps needlessly) understands that the poet, in his fore- 
knowledge of what awaits him, speaks of it as already come to pass. Bo also in Ham., 
p. 252, Jahdar son of Dubey'ah says— 


~ Q ¢ 7 P? Ge 
US آم‎ EC gun. Aan hif - 
= 2 ي‎ 


plainly referring to a bereavement and widowing which are to be after his death in the 
fight beforo engaging Wm which he utters the verses, These instances seem amply to 
justify us in understanding the words in their natural sense—" pushed (or thrust) from 
one to another without help or kindness" > nothing could be more far-fetched than all 
the explanations given by et- Tebrizi 
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Arabia, 41, 62, 90, 437, 459 
Arah, 29 Ad 
Arar-Brahmana, 164 — Pigs 
Asaf "Ali Khan, Mir of Shighnán, 97 4 
Asim, or Tekhau, 38 
astronomy, Hindú, 1 
nugury, in Arabia, 82 
'Auhí, in 'Omán, 41 
Awimir Bedouins, 44 
el-Azd, of 'Omán, 50 


BADAKHSH XN, 98 
bageri, a bird, 24 
Baijnáth, in Kamaon, 1 
Balkh, 333n. 

Bangalor, 14 
Bangbard Khan, 164 < 

Barani, goddess, 16 x 
Barba, a place south of Dihli, 166 | 
Barkhari, vide Bharkari 

bater, a quail, 24 

el-Batineh, in 'Omán, 48 " 

Bedhyas, a tribe of gipsies, 220 - 


“Beni -1l-'Ambar, 438; —d-Dayyán, 446 ;— 


Gheith, 42;—Hárith ibn Ka'b, 438, 
449 ;—Ja'faribn Kiláb, 75 ;—Ka'b, 45; 
—Mazin, 438 ;—Nahl, 67; qeyl, 
440, 444 ;—Salül, 75 ;—Sheybdn, 437 ; 
mim, 440 ;—Thagif, 
el-Bereymi, in "Oman, 
Beshimeh, son of Hazn, an Arabian poet, - 


450 e “ile 







Bhar, Rájá; of Mahobá, 231 

Bhars, 25, 227, 233; vide Aborigines 
Bharwárá, 228, 23 + 

Bhazsawán £ ۱ 
Bharkhari, in Bundelkhand, 8 
Bharuá, 228 — — l 

Bhaváni, 17 | हे 


۱ क بیع‎ San. 7 
nrauré kherá, 228 
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2 
Asp son of Julandá, of 'Omán, 50 
: "Abd-el-Melik, son of 'Abd-er-Rabim, 
Arabian poet, 446 
"Abdur Rahmán Khan, of Kotsimul, 167 
Aborigines :—Bedh 220; Bhars, 25 
26, 36, 227; Bhils, 228; Binds, 25; 
_ Cherás, 25; Dákas, Daityas, Dasyas, 36 
Gonds, 228, 232, 234; Khamárs, 22; 
Kharwárs, 17, 215., 25; Kois, 183; Kols 
* 183,228; Kurmis, 235; Lodhis, 231 
M 22; Manipuris, 36; Nagas, 
38; Suriyás, 25; Yanadis, 184; Zatt, 
: or gypeice, in Arabia, 57 ;—profess Bud- 
1 


n, 
Abi Bekr el-Bisri, 50 
- Abü Mohriz ibn Hayyán, 455 


Abüthabi, in 'Omán, 52 
Acacia Arabica, 47 ;—wera का. 
fr Aethiopia, 
wW ya, or Canopus, 436 
* Agham writin ag, 
= Aghání, vide Kitáb-el-Aghání 
ES 7 -varna, 39 


Sila, Vindhya's guru, 16 
he agriculture, in "Oman, Û 
! ym of Ajmir, 231 
=" m a 230, 231 l 
- *Akabat kumáshf, in 'Omán, 42 
Akbarpür, in Bihár, 22 
- Alhi, the del hero, 233 
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crosses, Christian, 173, 4 
cupmarks, on rocks, 1, 3 


Darvas. Dákas, races of, 36 

Dalil Khán, Sübadár, 231 

Damant, G. H. on the old Manipuri 
Character, 36 

Daomsetjerd, a Persian colony in 'Omán,50 

Dimunyi, village of, near Bardwán, 164 

Darwiz, in Central Asia, 97 

Dasa-ratha, 39 

Dásas, caste of, 186 

Dasyus, tribe of, 36 

day and year, in Hindú astronomy, 419 

Deskuli, in Bihar, 205. 

Dexaki, 211 

el-Dhahirah, in 'Omán, 41, 48 

Dhank, in 'Omán, 44 

Dharti, or earth god, 17 

drunkenness, 79, 94 

Dunagiri, in Kamion, 6 

Durgávati river, 19, 22> 

Dushyanta, 39 

Dwárá-Háth, in Kamion, 1, 2, 3, 7 


F 
F ATES, in Arabian mythology, 169 
Felej el-Sük, in 'Omán, 41, 50 

female infanticide, i 


Arabia, 459 
Ferghana, 455 
fire, how artificially produced, 46, 184» 
my er, G. E., Páli Studies, No. 2. The 
uttodoya, or Exposition of metre, 369 


Garpar gnas son of Khánazád 


36 

Gayá, eel 16 ;—the old Kita-des, 20 

geology of 'Omán, 48 
halchah Dialect, 97 ۳ 
Gharib-Nawas, 37 ۱ 
Gharwár, Rájpüts, 26 

hází Khán, 167 
el-Ghorak, in 'Omán, 42 
Ghosha family, origin of, 175 
AER quee 

1 cs, or $ 
یت‎ ۱ ۱ CoL," ی ی‎ of the 

1۳ Godavery District 
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232n. 





Phi». 333^ vide Aborigines 
3 ۷ o 
| Bhima Deva, 1 
= Bhubná F ort, 26 
Bhubun, 34 
bhüms, twelve, of Bengal, ۰ 
Bhiimi-malis, a caste, 186 
» th, shrine of, 1 
~ zgi € 21 
۹ ijaigarh, fort of, 26 
Binds, a tribo, 25 
Birabhuvan Deva, of Orissa, 151 
Blochmann, H., an unpublished ghazal 
by Háüz, 237 
۱ bogolu, a bird, 24 
bombax heptaphtlla, 165 
botanv, of Bihár, 21;—of 'Omán, 17;— 
of Arabia, 77 
ME Brahma Muktávali, by Isvari Datt Pan 
NL dit, 28». 
Brahma Sampradáya, 133 
<- Brahmanism, in Orissa, 153 7 
E — latifolia, 21 
Bi 188, 231 
Buddhist ruins in Kamion, 3 
Buldán-cl.'Awámir, 53 
Bundelá Ra pite 231 
Bundelkhand, 25, 22 
Burhi Deo, a Rangpur deity, 188 
| Burj-el-Shikeyri, in ‘Oman, 42 
E Burma, 38 
Butea frondosa, 21 


m C » 
AMELS, of'Omán, 47; 78, 92, 95, 
۱ 7169, 173 
Campbell, Mr., on rock markings, 15 
Canopus, in Sanskrit Agastya, 136 
castes, Hindû 186, 231 
chakrabdk, the Brahmani goose, 25 
Chanár Fort, 16 
Chánd, founder of — 36 


Ld 














Range, 16 
Charairong 6 , 
ब qnd Fort Chanár, 16 

| rissa, 150, 1 
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KACHAR 37 

Kachwáha Ráj púts, 34n. 

Kaderkho valloy, 20 

Kaimür Rango, the, 16 

Kaira Des, 16 

Kairo Mali, corrupted to Kaimür, 16 

Kairyá Ghát, near Rohtis 

Kalidasan, monogamy of the heroes of, 
questioned, 39, 160 

Kálinjar, 1۰ 

Kamion, ancient sculpturings in, L 

Kan, in ‘Oman, 42 

Kaneri, û Bort of yam, 21 

Kansa Raja, tyrant of Mathura, 16, 212 

Kaperlaguru, in the Nisam’s dominions, 
150 ۳ 


Karamnásá river, 19 

| pra river, 186 c1 
Kasim Khan, 32 

Küshghar, kings of, 326, 334 
Katar in Omán, 46 

Kávarí river, 184 


Késarí dvnasty of Orissa, 150 — M 


Khalaf-el-Ahmar, 456 

Khánjá Khan Garh, note on, 164 

Khajuraho, 229 

Khamár tribe, 22 | 

Khánazád Khán, son of Bangbará Khán, 
164 

Kharwárs, 1 tribe, 17, 219... 25 

Khatmet el-Shikla, village of, 46 

Khotan, 342, 347 

el-Khowvyrej, in "Omin, 43 

Khurdá, in Orissa, 152 

ol-Khuris, in 'Omán, 46 

King, W., notice of a pre-historic burial 
pe with Cruciform Monoliths, near 

Iungapet in tho Nizám's Dominions, 

179 

Kirmán, 50 

kistvaens, in Kamáon, 

Kíta-des, old name of Gayá, 20 

Kitáb-el-Agháni, 61, 437 

Koch Bihár, 186 

Kois, tribe of, 183 

kokila, or cuckoo, 24 

Kols of Bustar, 183 

Korumbar rings, 180 x 

Kosala, namo of a part of Orissa, 150 

Kot Simulgarh, 164 
tá Ghát, 25 

Krauncha, or Koch Bihár, 186, 187 

Krishna, the birth of, 211 


l«Küfeh, 62, 69, 79, 83, 455 


Lax GLOL, n Manipuri MS; 37 
Larka Kols, 183 
lavender, wild, for making mata, 47 


leather, of Yemon, 4 vide ganing 
Lebid, the Arabian n 62, 7 














of, 19 
Gupta dynasty, 149, 174 


Haz an unpublished ghazal by, 237 

Hail, in 'Omán, 

۳ ar, in 'Omán, 48 

Aalud-gurt, or yellow wren, 24 

Hamiseh, translations from the, 168, 437 

—* Deo Karchuli, founds Hamirp 

Hamirpur, Bundelkhand, 227 ; town of — 
when founded, 230 

Hanamconda, 179 

Harihárpur, in Orissa, 150 

Harsha Brahma, shrino of, 27 

el-Hnsa, in 'Omán, 45 

Hatakesvara Deva, 151 

Hijáz, 47 

Hiranyagarbha, adoration, 133 

el-Hireh, 63 

honey, 22 

horse races, in Arabia, 451 

Hudum 0७०, pur deity, 188 


Hüreh Bargheh, or Sobár Peak, 51 


I BN Mojfwir, the historian, 50 

dols, Arabian, 440 

Ikhtivár Khan, tomb of, 27n 

infanticide, female, in Arabia, 459 

Inscriptions, from the shrine of ۸ 
Bhavani, 32, 34;—from Cuttack, 149 
—from Sambalpur, 173 ;—from Bundel- 
khand, 232 

— 0f SUN Ranga 

a son of Khalaf, bian poet, 458 

Islám, progress in Káshghar, 335 

Tslam Shah, 230 

Islámpur, in Hamirpur, 230 


Ghazi, of Bengal, 7 


J A'FAR, son of 'Olbeh, an Arabian 


Jain temples, 29, 232 
"a lage, near Bangalor, 14 
pur, in H ur, 228 
Jamadagni, father of Parasuráma, 20 
Janamejaya, 149, 171 
Mahárájá, of Kanauj, 26 


Ja m Chand, 





Gupta, 


mangana in Haidarábád, monoliths near, 
79 


i 
munia, the bird, 24 
myrabalan, 21 


Ex IN xproian, the Arabian poet, 
3, 83 
Námpür, Central Provinces, 7 
Náib Muhammad “Alam, Governor of 
Afghán Turkestán, 97 
nikshatras, or lunar mansions, 429 
Náráyana, rock cut image of, 32 
Narkandá, Central Provinces, 7 
Narmada river, 20 
Nejrán, 439, 441, 442 
Nesr, an Arabian idol, 440 
Nilá's song of the year, 224 
Nilgiri hills, 13 
Nirmala Deva, of Orissa, 151 
cn-No'mán, king of Hireh, 63, 73 
d — 


O pra. a part of Orissa, 2 
olibanum, 22» 
“Oman, citadel of, 48; geography of—, 41 
rissa, under the Guptas, 150, 177 
owls, the spirits of dead men, 81 
Oxus River, 98; vide Amú. 


Paxvxona, tutelary deity of Mani- 


pur, 38 
Talámau, 25, 29 . * 
Palisas, ancignt name of Bihar District, 21 
Pali prosody, 369 [pur, 37 
Pamhaiba ۵ Gharib-nawaz, of Mani- 
Pamir, 97, 8 
Pampaépur, 26 
Pandasiara Mane, 14 
Pandavara Gudi, 14 
panduka, छ bird, 25 
Pandukoli, a mountain in Kamion, 5 - 
Pandu-kuris, 13 
Pándás, Pándava brothers, 6 
Panjah, name of Oxus source, 98 , 
Panwári Jaitpur, 225 
Parihár Rajputs, 26 
Tarmál, of Mahobá, 233 
Patná, in Orissa, 173 


Mallus worship, vide 
Phillips, 
lantain trees, used at marringes, 211 









cof! SS splot Sod a : 
`` 406 
Leonard, (७, S., the Mythic History of 
9 the God Viráj, 126 ; — Further proofs of 
| qu Polygamy of Kálidása's Heroes, 
- lingam worship, 4; vide ۵ 


Lohityá river, 186 

Lolloitha, a Nágá tribe, 38 

lunar mansions, 429 

lunations, 425 

Lyall, C.J., the Mu'allaqah of Lebid, 61 ; 
— Three Translationsfrom the Hamiseh, 

۲ ~ 168;— Translations from the Hamáseh 

۱ and the Aghini, 437 ~ 


Map»ss, the Kharwár Raja, 21 
Mádhava Acharya, 133 

۱ Maghal Bachá, in Rangpur, 157 

—— Maghal hát, in Rangpur, 187 ۹ 
و‎ kakao, or lingam, 4, 15, 235 ; — temple 


' ám Kamion, 1 

. el-Mabdhnh, in 'Omán, 44, 45 कै 
“ Mahobá, in Bundelkhand, 229, 231, 252 — 
Te guild of priests, आ © 
itra, ascribed toKálidása,40 

Min Sinha, Rájá, of Amber, 161 
Manik Chandra, a lerondary king of Rang- 
pur, TSG ; — Rájárgán, an epic, 187 
Manipuris, 36 ;—their writing, 36, 37 
Maniyé Deo, a Bhar deity, 233 
Marada, in Orissa, 150 
` maranneh, a narcotic plant, 47 

| i ceremonies, 211 


























on the Route between So- 
'Omán, with a 
Gipsies in Ara- 
.. bia, 41 

Miley yencbh, in !Omán, 42, 47 
Mimosa, 24 ; — flava, 171 
` ‘Mina, two places in Arabia, 90 


Mirzapur, 26 
Bogen te Coron 
the Ceylon 










— of che Chandi, 164 
Mukhadrim, or early Islamitic writers, 62, 
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Sari, a tributary of the Durgávati river, 22 
'haritra, a chronicle, 
sdri, a bird, 24 
tis, or widow sacrifices, 231, 235 
screwpines, 47 
seasons, im Arabia, 90, 92 
Sehlat, in 'Omán, 42 ۱ 
50 ~ 
Shih Ismáíl Ghazi, 187 
Shaw, R. B., On the Shighnf MA 
Dialect, 97 ;—a Grammar of tho Lan- - 
guage of Eastern Tur 42 
Shems, son of Malik, 168 
Sher Khan (Shih), 26, 27 
Shergarh, fort of, 26° = 
Shighnán, district of, 
We hnf (Ghalchah) Dialect, 97 ° 
oyri, in "Omán, 
Fhirkeh, a grass in 'Omán 
Showimis, a tribe in ‘Oman, 43, sa 
— apati, in Orissa, 1 
Sim $ Archaic work on senlpturin 
&o., quoted, 1 : A 
singing girls, in Arabia, 58, 4 









&irá of, ha" 32 
Siva ۷ 174 5€ F 
Sivitism, 133 ~~ p 


Smith, Vincent A,, Notes on the Bhars 
and other carly Inhabitants of Bundel- 
khand, 227 

Sohár, in 'Omán, 41, 50 

Somákara, a Hindü astronomer, 412 

Som river, 16, 

Sonáráy Thákur, song of, 200 

Boweyherch, in "Oman, 61 

spears, Arabian, 93 

spoons, for holy water, 13 

Srivalla, villa go of in Orissa, 3 

Stone So 7, 235 

stone, Vindhyan, 23 z 

Sugiákhó, 20 L3 

sulphate of iren, 22 

Sumerpur, or Dharuá, in Hamírpur, 228 


sun, 169 


sun and moon, or Mahádeo and yoni, 6, 
29 
superstitions, regarding owls, 81, 82 ; re- 
g tigers, 198 ;, 169, 221 
Suriyás, à tribe, 25 


Sybir, in Orissa, 150 
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T ۱ 

AABBATA Sherrá, the Arabian poet 
168, 455, 456 

Tafazzul Husain Khan, 167 

Tikhelgnamba, a Manipuri history, 37 

tanning, 171 


ai} 


“Lira Chandi, 17; pass of—, 28; shrine 


of— 
tattooing, in Arabia, 91 
khau, or Asim, 38 





۲ ۰ Seljiqs, of Kirm 
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Pratipa Dhaval Ail, of Robtás, 33 
Prosody, Pali, 3 

Pun Pun River, ۰ 

Puran, in Orissa, 150 


ARA-QURDUM, 334, 340 -* 

gata, the sand-grouse, ۰ 

quails, 24 

Quatrains of "Umar Khayyám 158 

Qurdum Qáq, 3402. 

Qureyt, son of Uneyf, an Arabian poot, 
4 


in'Omán, 43‏ اه 
Rájá-putras, and Rájá-vamsyas, in Rang-‏ 
ur, 186‏ 
Ráj Bhars, 26, 227‏ 
Rájpüts, Bundelás, 23t; Chandels, 233‏ 
Kachwáhas, 34». ; Pari-‏ ;26 —— 
TB,‏ 
Rákshas-gudiumg*or the village of de-‏ 
ns, 150 ;‏ 
Rimgar, castle of, 26 4‏ 
Rangala i ‘i C lat‏ 
gu Banurji, on a Copper-plate‏ 
Grant found the Cuttack Collee-‏ 
Lorate, 149‏ 


dialect of 186 

— in Kamion, 1 

Ras Mosandim, in 'Oimán, 43 

Rás Solin, 51 

rasad, or mats, 47 

Rath, in Hamirpur, 228, 235 

rhamnus, 47 P 

ol-Kiádh, in Ag» in, 45 

Kivett-Carnne, rough motos on somo 
Ancient Sculpturings on rocks in Ka- 
máon to those found on mono- 
liths and rocks in Europe, 

Ro-bhát B 211 

Rohtás (Bihár), or Ruhidàs, 26, 34 

Roshán, district of, 

Ruüs-cl-Jebál, 48 
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NAHARA n Khamár clan, 22 
Y ee of, 28 











sdi-gind, or olibanum, 22 
Salibéhan, Rájá, 28 



















dii ere 
” Terminalia Meie, 21 ;—alata tohientosa, ` Vindhyolyari, dia. 


'Thibaut, G., on the Jyotisha-Vedánga, Ving. Mythic History of, 126 
um uttodaya, a Páli work on prosody, 369 











W'Ádi-el- 48 
te, aa 


1011-01 
ádí Wasit, 43 
nhhibis, soot of, 42, 45, 55 
wnterfalls, in the mir Range, 31 
Whalley, P., Mottical Translations from 
the Quatrains 6 — Khayyám, 158 





» widows, in Arabia, 
woman, in Kálidása's 39 ; 221 ;— 
in Central Asia, nl M 334 ;—in 
. Arabia, 68,91, 459 ; A, 


. Y xcti, and Yat, Arabian idols, 


UU A, 211 | > Watt 
۱ ۰ & jati, 149 
Ag 243 1 a f. Striharicotta, tribe of, 184 
Ras kand River, 340/& 
Khayyám, Quatrains of, 158 | Yasodá; 16, 213 


qo king in Bind irre 3 Mos 
eman, 0 e+ — | 
yoni and है 








` « LAIATT, or Gipsids, | in Arabia, 41, 7 
serra, a bird, 24 s. ^ ` ۰ 
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TWO SEALS OR AMULETS FOUND AT BARENRA THE SITE OF A BHAHR VILLAGE 
IN PARGANAH AALALPÜR,HAMÍRPUR DISTRICT e: 






